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STAR HAM LEFTOVERS 





Fixep Fravor Star Ham OMELET 
See recipe 46 in ‘60 Ways to Serve Ham"’ 


Fixep Fravor Stan Ham Croguetres 
See recipe 58 in ‘60 Ways to Serve Ham" 


Do you want to save money on 
food? Do you want to vary your 
menus with delicious new dishes? 
Boil or bake a whole or half Armour’s 
Fixed Flavor Star Ham. It’s the 
thrifty way ... the easy way to 
prepare several good meals. 

Use the delicious Star Ham left- 
overs a la King, in salad, baked 
with macaroni 


or noodles, or 






Tempting tastiness is 
only part of it. There’s econ- 
omy and variety, too, in the 
new Armour’s Fixed Flavor 
Star Ham. 


Fixep Fravor Star Ham au Gratin 
See recipe 47 in "60 Ways to Serve Ham’’ 


in the many ways offered in the 
book: “60 Ways to Serve Ham,” 
which we will send you free. 

Fixed Flavor Star Ham leftovers 
are as fine as the plump, pink, steam- 
ing ham when it first comes to the 
table. That’s because of Fixed 
Flavor—a matchless flavor con- 
sistent in every ham... a new 
mildness and sweetness that don’t 
fade in your ice-box, or cook away 


Arnmour's StTar Ham /& 





FIXED FLAVOR 


TUNE-IN THE ARMOUR HOUR EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT OVER ANY 
OF 36 STATIONS ASSOCIATED WITH THE NATIONAL BROADCASTING 
compaNy—9:30 P. M. EASTERN STANDARD TIME; 8:30 P. m. 
CENTRAL STANDARD TIME; 7:30 P. M. MOUNTAIN TIME; 6:30 
P. M. PACIFIC TIME. ARMOUR AND COMPANY, CHICAGO. 





CreaMep Fixep Friavor Star Ham 
See recipe 41 in ‘*60 Ways to Serve Ham” 












Fixe» Fravor Star Ham Loar 
See recipe 33 in ‘60 Ways to Serve Ham" 


when you make hot leftover dishes! 

Fixed Flavor is the result of our 
new, scientific process of selection 
and cure. And our controlled smok- 
ing which gives each Star Ham the 
famous Fixed Flavor. 

Send for the popular Fixed Flavor 
recipe-book, “60 Ways to Serve 
Ham.” It gives many suggestions 
for appetizing and economical dishes. 
Mail the coupon today. 


w/ 

Dept. BB-10, Div. Food Economics 

ARMOUR anp COMPANY, Chicago, U.S. A. 
Please send me a free copy of “60 Ways to Serve Ham.” 


Name 





Address 





See Advertising Index, page 107 





WE LOOK FORWARD 


\ ITH the first touch of frost in the air 
our thoughts turn naturally toward the wel- 
coming warmth and comfort of our home. 
After delightful weeks of outdoor living and 
gardening, its coziness seems doubly precious 


and comforting. Looking forward to long 
winter months, we pause on the threshold 
and, viewing the vista of the hallway, see 





PHOTOGRAPH BY STADLER, COURTESY OF GIMBEL BROTHEKS 


with clear eye the rooms where we will spend 
so many days to come. We freshen our 
accessories, add the comfort of a sofa or a 
deep chair, hang new curtains, and bring in the 
living touch of a growing plant or two. Then we 
settle down to delightful days of contentment 
and serene evenings beside the fire beneath 


the soft light of the lamp. — THE EDITOR. 
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What You Get—The 24 large volumescarry 35,000,000 
words written by 3,500 authorities and are richly illustrated 
with 15,000 pictures, many in full color, and with 500 
maps—the whole, indexed with 500,000 separate entries. 





“Send for this free new booklet today!.. ae 











See Advertising Index, page 107 




















ALONG THE 
GARDEN PATH 


ks YOU would wander along the garden path 
with me this month you will have to take an 
airplane from Chicago to New York. You will 
look down on the whole world as a garden of 
pleasant fields, of wooded mountains in Penn- 
sylvania, of roads which weave their way 
across the country, ap pearing to Zigzi ig along 
the banks of streams. 

On July 4 you would have sailed with me on 
the Leviathan for a visit to the gardens of 
Europe. You and I were rather strange amon z 
so many people of different nationalities. Many 
were returning to their old honies in Esthonia, 
Latvia, Holland, France, and Germany. 

After six days at sea, as you would have 
found, we were all rather well acquainted, and 
I learned that many of my fellow travelers 
were subscribers to Better Homes and Gardens. 


Ir IS a thrill to see land after almost a week 
at sea. We discharge many passengers in Cher- 
bourg, but I go on to Southampton, England. 
Our first near view of the land is the Isle of 
Wight. Green fields spread up from the shores. 
We feel that we have come to a land of lawns 
and trees. 

In Southampton we take the train to Lon- 
don. How interested we are in the picturesque 
countryside! We are pleased to see that almost 
every home has a garden, but the plants are 
somewhat strange to us. English Ivy covers 
the railway embankment and climbs the fences 

















and trees. The privet hedges are in bloom. The 
fields are filled with meadowsweet and Yellow 
Mustard. Here and chere are great masses of 
red Corn Poppies, those which since the war 
we have called Flanders Field Poppies. We note the thatched 
roofs of the cottages. We see scores of bicycles and small 
automobiles. We notice how the trees, because of England’s 
abundant rainfall, make a very lush growth, their branches 
curving gracefully out into frondose sprays of foliage. We 
are pleased to see that the most popular climbing rose is the 
American Pillar. 


"THERE are many small greenhouses in England’s back 
yards. We find the English are also interested in rock gardens 
and that they have the same desire as we to use strange 
rocks. We remark at the streams, which seem to be so peace- 
ful and brimming full. We see a cricket field near every ham- 
let and boys playing and shouting. We note that many per- 
sons are carrying or wearing flowers. We see small vegetable 
patches, called allotments, at the edge of the towns. We 
learn that the people rent this land at the edge of town and 
make their gardens there. 


I ROSE at an early hour to visit Covent Garden Market, 
in London, because the business is mostly transacted before 
6 a. m. Two blocks from the busy Strand, along narrow 
streets, humanity swarms. Carts and bicycles laden with 
flowers dash in and out. A flower woman with a load of 
hydrangeas implores you to buy one. Huge boxes filled with 
fresh roses line the sidewalks. In a large container I saw a 
bunch of godetias, which I looked at with envy, for I have 
tried so many times to grow them. 


THe English Sweet Peas have stems at least 18 inches long, 
and each stem bears four flowers. Most of the flowers are 
carried on the heads of men and women whose ability to 
balance tall stacks of empty baskets would seem to you and 


The garden path this month leads to pleasant Old World door- 
yards and a profusion of bloom (Photograph by James LeCron) 


me a stunt for a vaudeville show. The men generally wear 
broad scarfs around their necks instead of neckties. 

The English do use flowers. Every hotel has fresh flowers 
on the tables. Scores of food shops have so many flowers that 
one is inclined to think of them as flower shops. On a Sunday 
every person who goes to the suburbs seems to be returning 
with a large bouquet. Bicycles are usually provided with a 
carrier basket in front which is invariably filled with flowers 
on Sunday. 


Many evergreens die if they go into the freezing weather 
with dry roots, so if you have had a dry season in your part 
of the country, do not forget to water them thoroly. Soak 
the soil, remembering that ev ergreens will give off moisture 
from their leaves all winter, and if none is in the soil they are 
sure to suffer. 


AvuTuMN leaves are falling, and how wasteful we are of 
their value. Instead of burning them, we should have some 
spot in our yards where we can pile them to decay. Decaying 
leaves add fiber to the soil. 


THESE rambling thoughts have come to me as I travel 
about England. We see glorious masses of larkspur and won- 
der how our own flowers are doing. We see the greenhouses 
and wonder why Americans do not have more of them. We 
note the care given to trees in England and resolve to do 
more to bring about a greater appreciation of trees, ever- 
greens especially. We note the tidy home yards and wonder 
whether our garden clubs are doing as much as possible to 
bring about making gardens in all sections of their commu- 
nities. These are but fleeting impressions of England. Next 
month I shall take you with me to Holland.—Z. C. H. 








Better Homes anp GARDENS, October, 1937 
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SOMETIMES 





BREAD-AND-BUTTER NOTES 





MEAN WHAT THEY SAY... 





Our visit was just perfect... . Every- 
thing about your home is charming... . 
We enjoyed every: minute of our stay. 
All the nice thank-you’s from departing 
guests mean little, unless your house 
has met their needs and their wishes 
. «has been kind. 

Friends who stop for a night or come 
for a month expect charm and ease and 
spotlessness in their bathroom. And 
these you take special pains to provide. 
Nowhere is regard for their comfort more 
in evidence—nowhere are your ideas on 
civilized living better shown. 

When you furnish the bathrooms, you 
buy for the future. That simple truth 
has been a constant guide to Kohler 
craftsmen. There is a thoroughness, an 
inner strength to every Kohler fixture 
and fitting, a care in design and making 
that means fast, precise, easy service. 

The same care shows, significantly, on 
the surface. Examine the clear glaze of 
Kohler fixtures. It is smooth and lustrous 
and hard, like plate glass. Kohler vitre- 
ous china is made from an exclusive mix- 
ture of imported clays. Each piece goes 
through tunnel kilns under intense heat. 
Strict inspections, at every stage of mak- 
ing, must be met and passed. 

The baths and other enameled fixtures 
are cast and finished with particular care. 
Their enamel is tough, hard, fused on 





A style for every type of homel Flowing curves as in the 
Imperator bath (left) or straight lines and flat surfaces 
as in the newest Mayrair bath (right). 














The Mayratr matched set has plain surfaces, square edges and recessed panels 


everlastingly. The Kohler colors are soft, 
clear, even pastels that blend well into 
your decorative scheme. 

Compare the colors, the quality—and 
the costs. Remember, the best fixtures 
and fittings cost little more than the 
worst . . . pay daily dividends of pride, 
ease, security . . . and actually save 
you money by cutting repair bills, by 
avoiding trouble later and by raising the 
property value. 

Have a good talk with your architect. 
He will tell you why only first-quality 
plumbing is good enough for your home. 
He will confirm your on-sight decision 
for an all-Kohler installation. Then 
be sure to get what you want by see- 
ing the name Kohler in the specifica- 
tions and by finding the same name on 
each piece and part when installed. 
Only the best is good enough: 

Your copy of an interesting new 
booklet on modern home plumbing 
and its planning will be mailed on 
request. Write for it now, using the 
coupon below. . . . Kohler Co. 
Founded 1873. Kohler, Wisconsin. 
Makers of Kohler Electric Plants. 





ELEVEN IMPORTANT POINTS 

1 Kohler designs are decorative, signifi- 
cant, correct. 

2 Kohler enamel is smooth, hard, fused 
with an everlasting bond. 

3 Kohler vitreous china is armored with 
an even, lustrous, lasting glaze. 

4 Kohler colors are soft, pleasing pastels, 
The white is a pure white. 

5 Kohler metal fittings match the fix- 
tures, in character and in quality. 

6 Kohler materials are the finest—work- 
manship most careful. 

7 Kohler products of this year are next 
year’s new ideas in plumbing. 

8 Kohler quality extends to the kitchen 
and laundry. 

9 Kohler quality costs no more... and 
saves money later. 

10 Kohler products are handled and in- 

stalled by qualified plumbers. 


11 Backed by an entire community .. . 


beautiful Kohler Village. 








KOHLER or KOHLER 


LOOK FOR THE KOHLER MARK ON EVERY FIXTURE AND FITTING 


* 


Name 


KOHLER CO., Kohler, Wisconsin 
Please send your illustrated booklet D-10, which will help me plan 
BEAUTIFUL AND DUTIFUL BATHROOMS AND KITCHENS, 





Address 








See Advertising Index, page 107 
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What to Do in October 


Harry R. O’Brien, “The Dirt Gardener” 


Along the Fortieth Parallel 


THE fortieth parallel runs thru Philadel- 
phia, Columbus, Indianapolis, St. Joseph, 
and Atchison. 


Almost all kinds of deciduous and broad- 
leaf shrubbery and small trees can be moved. 

In planting deciduous shrubbery, be sure 
to cut back each shrub from one-third to 
one-half. 

Peony planting is at its height this 
month, and iris can still be planted if one is 
willing to cover them well over winter. 

Plant asparagus and rhubarb roots now. 


AFTER rains soften the ground go over 
the rest of your domain, digging out weeds 
by the roots. For border and rock garden 
get down on your knees with trowel and 
hand tools. Among shrubbery, paths, and 
elsewhere, the two-prong forged weeding 
hoe will work best. 

Fall-spading or plowing is a big factor in 
controlling cutworms. 

Mulch rhododendrons with leaves, pref- 
erably oak, for protection and for food. 


WILDFLOWERS can be collected now 
and moved much better than when in bloom 
next spring. 

As a rule, in the fall avoid transplanting 
perennials with a long, thin tap root and 
slight root system. 

Nebraska gardeners note: Your Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, has some valuable 
mimeographed circulars dealing with per- 
ennials, bulbs, and shrubbery. 


New England to Montana 


IN THE northern tier of states, from New 
England to the Great Lakes region and to 
the northwestern plains of the Dakotas and 
Montana and into the mountain country, 
Hybrid Tea Roses should be hilled up 
with soil to 12-15 inches before the ground 
freezes. After the ground is frozen hard, 
cover rose-bush tops with straw, old hay, or 
evergreen branches. 

Climbing roses should be laid on the 
ground, covered with 3 to 6 inches of soil, 
and then a little mulch placed on top. Earth 
is much better than straw or leaves because 
of mice. 

In the lower half or so of New England, 
Wisconsin, northern Iowa, and southeastern 
Minnesota, fall planting of hardier peren- 
nials and rock plants, deciduous shrubbery, 
and trees can be done this month if good 
stock is used and planting done carefully. 

In the northern portions of all states 
from Maine to central Minnesota, North 
Dakota, and Montana, fall planting of per- 
ennials is not recommended, and fall plant- 
ing of shrubbery and trees in many loca- 
tions is risky. Before doing any planting, 
consult your local nurserymen or landscape 
planters. 

Fall planting of any kind is not recom- 
mended for the high upland plains and 
mountain country of Montana, Idaho, and 
Wyoming. 

Everywhere, however, spring bulbs, 
lilies, and peonies can be planted in the fall. 

Just as soon as the ground freezes hard, 
mulch well any newly planted perennials, 
shrubbery, trees, peonies, iris, and bulbs to 
keep them from heaving out. 

After the first black frost, dig, dry, and 
store all bulbous plants, such as gladiolus, 
dahlias, and cannas. 


Lower South 


IN THE Gulf states seeds of many annual 
flowers and vegetables are sown this month. 
Consult your local seedsman. 

Plant narcissus, freesia, Ranunculus, 
anemone, Roman Hyacinth, and various 
minor bulbs. 

The work of remaking new perennial bor- 
ders and rock gardens can be begun. 

There is an argument over whether to 
dig gladiolus corms over winter. Better dig 
choice, expensive ones and take a chance 
on the common. 

Hardy cabbage plants can be set out from 
Alabama to Texas from now to June. These 
can stand 20 degrees above zero, tho once 
in a while you will lose them. 

Set out strawberry plants this month and 
next in northern Texas, using plants bought 
in the North. 

Tennessee gardeners should have Publi- 
cation 156, “Beautifying the Home 
Grounds,” of the Agricultural Extension 
Service, University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 


Florida 


DIVIDE Shasta Daisies in the fall. 
Make another planting of Sweet Peas. 
Plant seeds of most annuals from now to 

December to provide winter bloom. 
Lawns can be given another application 

of commercial plant food this month. 
Prune Tea Roses for fall and winter bloom. 
The azalea planting season begins this 

month. 


Plant Dutch bulbs and callas. 


Southern California 


PLANT German Iris from now on to 
March. Dig and divide old clumps. 

Spade under well-rotted manure in any 
rose bed to be planted later or next spring 
and also in any dahlia bed to be planted 
next spring. 

Bulb-planting time generally is here— 
anemones, callas, amaryllis, baby gladi- 
olus, crocus, freesia, ixia, narcissus, hya- 
cinth, native California bulbs, oxalis, Ran- 
unculus, Spanish Iris, Sparaxis, Watsonias, 
Easter Lilies, Montbretias, and tulips. 

Soak bulbs of anemone and Ranunculus 
2 to 3 hours before planting. 

Oriental Poppies can be planted in a coarse 
net wire basket to keep gophers away from 
the roots, recommends Sydney B. Mitchell 
in his book “Gardening in California,” a 
new printing of which was made in 1930. 

Seeds of many annuals, perennials, and 
vegetables are sown this month. See plant- 
ing tables in catalogs of local seed firms. 

General planting of biennials and peren- 
nials for border and rock garden begins this 
month and continues to April. 

Plant Siberian Iris from now to March. 


Pacific Northwest 
OCTOBER work here is similar to other 


northern sections of the country in many 
details. It is clean up, thin, keep after the 
weeds, and plant. 

Plant evergreens, deciduous shrubbery, 
small trees, peonies, Dutch bulbs, bulbous 
anemones, and Helleborus. 

Go over your rock garden, getting out 
weeds and giving tender plants, such as 
saxifrage and Androsaces, a collar of stone 
chips. Work in sand around Alpine Asters. 

If you have a new rock garden to make, 
get the j jump on next spring by making and 
planting it now. 














Diary of a 
Modern Eve 


Leah Hendricks 


October 1. ““BURNING 
leaves is burning 
dollars,” Tom Mc- 
Currin was saying 
to Peter tonight as 
he showed his newly 
rebuilt leaf pen 

“I always look 
about for the com- 
post heap or pit,’ 
continued Tom, “when I visit a 

garden for the first time and pre- 
dict to myself the future of the 
garden by what I find. Humus, | 
say, is the most important item we 
can put into our soil. And I don’t 
think there is any more convenient 
or better source of humus than my 
own leaves and composted trim- 
mings—all the green stuff I cut or 
pull thruout the season. I wet it all 
down and tramp it well and get an 
amazing amount of leaves into this 
place and a mighty fine lot of leaf- 
mold out of it. 

“Why, I’d 
guarantee,’’ 
said Tom warm- 
ing to his sub- 
ject, “if given 
plenty of humus 
and perhaps 
some sand, to 
make any patch 
of back-yard clay around here into 
a producing garden. 

“John Kincaid has a corking 
idea,” he went on. “He built a 
second fence about 6 feet in from 
his alley fence. Any soil, sand, or 
manure he gets is easily unloaded. 
Except for the neat gateway in this 
inner fence, which is one of those 
rustic-looking kind you buy in sec- 
tions all ready to erect, the garden 
apparently ends right there. No one 
would guess that old John had a 
working space behind it and storage 
room for his wheelbarrow, sieves, 
and rollers.” 





October 6. Doris Perry and I 
planned a trip to the greenhouse 
this afternoon. I walked about her 
garden while she finished dressing 
small Margie Lee. 

“What,” I asked her, “is this 
marvelous vine you have over the 
roof of the playhouse?” 

“That is Silver Fleecevine (Poly- 
gonum baldschuanicum). Aren’t its 
lacy blooms and green leaves effec- 
tive with [Continued on page 103 
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Innocence to Knowledge 


A child’s transition is most easily and safely 


made in a garden 


De first thing that God did after 
He had finished creating the world 
was to make a garden. He made it 
toward the East, where the sun could 
smile upon it, and He put his children 
in it to keep it. 

Since that day there has been a 
close tie between children and grow- 
ing things. They belong together. 
When the children have the freedom 
of a garden, when they know the feel 
of earth and sun and water under 
their hands, when they have wit- 
nessed the miracle of the sprouting 
seed, something precious, something 
essential to their inner growth has 
been born. Gar- 
dening should be 
a part of the edu- 
cation of every 
child. Indeed, if 
a child had no 
other sort of edu- 
cation save that 
which he needed 
to make a garden 
flourish, he would 
be well educated. 
Literature, labor, 
science, and art 
have their share 
in the creation 
of a garden. But 
there is more 
than that, some- 
thing farther 
reaching than 
the curriculum. 
It is hard to de- 
fine it, but it is to 
be found in a 
garden, and chil- 
dren find it more 
easily than 
grown-up people 
who have missed 
the way. 

Children are 


born into a world 











beyond that of the senses. The seem- 
ing realities that trouble us—shelter 
and food and work and responsibili- 
ties—trouble them not at all. They 
have no concern 
with them. They 
are still in that 
garden where the 
knowledge of good 
and evil has not 
penetrated. Theirs 
is a world of beauty, 
of spirit. Imagina- 
tion and poetry and 
the inwardness of 
life wrap them 
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Mr. Patri and Dickie 


EVERYONE has sometime or another read one of the 
ten books or one of the numerous newspaper or magazine 
articles by Angelo Patri, who has been a New York 
educator for the past thirty-three years and a sponsor 
of school gardens for children. “The garden,” says he in 
this lovely practical essay on what a garden does for a 
child, “is about as good a place for a child to start his 
creative work as can be found.” 


Patri is Dickie. Of 
“He is my sister’s boy. He spends hours in 
the garden looking into the faces of the 
flowers. He peers into them as tho in 
search of the mystery that is in their 
hearts. This tire he had noticed the 
clematis that was in bloom—a sheet of 
lovely blue—and he asked me if he might 
hold one in his hands that he mighi see it. 
I picked a blossom for him, and he was 
feeling its petals and counting them and 
wondering why some had four and some 
had five, why some were like stars and 
some like saucers.” — THE EDITOR. 
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Angelo Patri 


about in garments of magic, and tho 
they walk the earth they are not of 
it. The transition from this innocence 
toknowledge is most easily and safely 


The boy in the photograph with Mr. 


im Mr. Patri writes: 








made in a garden. Every inch of the 
garden is filled with life. It dwells in 
the soil, it thrills in the water, it 
floats in the air, it vibrates in the 
sunshine, it animates all growing 
things. Life is a forthright, down- 
right process. It knows no favorites. 
It knows only truth, and truth, as 
you well know, is beauty. It dwells 
in the growth of a nettle and in the 
glory of the rose, in the brief life of 
a butterfly, and in the cycle of an 
insect’s life. There is nothing ugly in 
life so long as there is growth. The 
underlying truth that is eternal life 
touches all growing things. Children 
are more sensitive to this than grown 
people are. To [ Continued on page 50 





















For in the. 
Springtime! 


Marjorie Norrell Sulzer . . . Pennsylvania 


- year my spring garden, always so exqui- 
site, was especially entrancing, for, opening softly 
along its paths were the sprightliest littlest spring 
flowers imaginable—those elfin blossoms, the min- 
iature narcissus and tulips! 

[ love most of all the Hoop-petticoat Daffodils, 
the yellow ones (Bulbocodium conspicuus), and the 
white (Bulbocodium monophyllus). 1 find the very 
name entrancing! The flowers of these distinctive 
little daffodils are like tiny full-blown golden 
trumpets, fetchingly fashioned from china-silk 
fluted gayly around the edges. How utterly de- 
lightful they were last spring, perkily viewing the 
garden, their lemons and golds dancing in the 
warm west wind! 

And my family of miniature tulips! How utterly 
charming they are as they lift their tiny tinted 
cups to the sky. Among these are the Lady Tulip 
(Tulipa clusiana), 8 inches high and perfectly 
lovely in cherry-red and old ivory, with leaves of 
such shy green, and Tulipa eichleri, which grows to 
the tremendous height of 11 inches and is a 
veritable giant among these Lilliputians. Its cups 
are dashing crimson, and the coquettish petals 
turn far back as the flower matures. 

For perfume, oh yes! there’s perfume to be had 
for the mere asking among these tiny bulbs; there 
is that little jewel, Tulipa florentina odorata, 
sweetening the air as well as the vision with its 
butter-yellow cups. 

While these little bulbs are lovely wandering 
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THE Hoop- petticoat 
Daffodils are dainty 
little garden surprises 
for early springtime. “‘I 
love them most of all,” 
says Marjorie Sulzer 


Left: Hoop-petticoat Daffodils 
(Narcissus bulbocodium), a 
rioting spring symphony 
with Narcissus triandrus albus 


Below: the Lady Tulip, the 
daintiest of the tulips, has 
pointed petals striped deep 
cherry-red and old ivory on 
the outside of the small buds 
































thru the garden in company with the larger spring flowers, 
or even in the perennial border, it must be confessed that they 
are at their most glorious best in the rock garden. Here it is 
easier to give them the small share of individual attention they 
require. Once established, the places where they are hidden 
should be plainly marked. They should never be disturbed 
(aimost their only reason for deserting the garden), for they 
dislike interference, and if left to themselves they will thrive 
and multiply delightfully. They are actually more desirable 
in the rock garden, too, than the larger bulbs, not only be- 
cause their smallness and sweet shy grace fits them for this 
situation, but because when the flowers are gone the leaves 
shrivel and disappear soon after, avoiding the quantities of 
ugly decaying green so characteristic of the larger ‘bulbs. 


THE yellow hoop-petticoats ask only to have their feet in 
light rather moist soil, but the white ones and the littlest ones 
are rather temperamental and demand a dry warm place and 
a bed of sand. The equally delightful little Narcissus jonquila 
simplex and Narcissus jonquila flore pleno prefer a sun shade, 
so I put them just beneath the edge of [ Continued on page 48 





























Roses I Grow in the South 


W.A.Morgan .. . 


: is no trick to rose-growing, providing a certain 
amount of muscle and reasonable intelligence is applied. 
The requisites are simple: properly prepared beds and 
good plants properly planted. 

These notes are written from Vicksburg, —— 
and the statements apply to the mid-South generally, 
except where there are unusual soil and climatic condi- 
tions. 

The beds for the roses should not be over 42 inches 
wide, so they can be easily worked from both sides with- 
out ever stepping on them. They should be dug 20 to 24 
inches deep and filled with one-third manure carefully 
mixed with two-thirds soil. Deeper preparation is not 
necessary and is usually a waste of time and effort. 
The manure, provided it is well mixed with the soil, 
need not be rotted but must be absolutely fresh. 

Clay soil is preferable but not essential. For 
sandy soils the writer prefers cow manure, as it 
binds the soil particles together. If the soil is 
tight clay, horse manure will loosen it, espe- 
cially if lime sufficient to whiten the surface 

is spread over the beds when first dug and 
later worked in. The beds should by all 
means be made the previous summer, so 

that they can settle down before planting 

time. 

Time to Plant. There are two good sea- 
sons for the latitude of Vicksburg—the 
latter part of December and the first ten 
days of March. Each has its advantages. 

December planting encourages the plants 
to make good root systems before they 
bloom the following spring. It sometimes 
happens, however, that December - set 
plants will produce shoots in January dur- 
ing a warm spell, and these shoots may be 
killed by a subsequent freeze. I have lost, 
or had seriously injured, many plants in 


Mississippi Vice-President, The American Rose Society 


this way. To obviate this hazard, spring planting may be 
done, the idea being to set the plants at a time when the 
first growth, which will normally start in two to three 
weeks on dormant plants, will come when there is little 
danger of the tender growth being frozen. In spite of its 
hazard, however, the writer prefers December planting. 
Distance. The plants should be set 24 to 30 imches 
apart. If you expect to keep them trimmed down to 
ge long-stemmed cutflowers, 24 inches is enough. 
f, however, you expect to let your bushes grow, espe- 
cially [ Contin- 

ued on page 58 


Rose Mevrouw G. A. 
Van Rossem (above) 
has a flower which is 
heavily flamed and 
shaded dark apricot 
on a yellow ground 


A view of the entrance 
to Mr. Morgan's rose 
garden, Vicksburg, 
Mississippi. His gar- 
den varies in width 
from 90 to 120 feet 
and is 220 feet long. 
The lawn in the cen- 
ter is 40 feet below 
the surrounding hills 
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The Basement to the Rescue 


Mabel J. Stegner 


i cellars to basements and 
from dark, dusty, cobwebby base- 
ments to basements with small, com- 
pact furnace rooms which leave 
space not only for a separate room for 
fruit and vegetable storage, but also, 
in many cases, for a recreation room 
—this is the history of the progress of 
the below-ground portion of the house. 

What wouldn’t most of us give for 
an additional living-rooni--and a 
very usable, informal living-room, at 
that—one that doesn’t have to con- 
form to the usual formal standards of 
what such a room should be? 


Nor always, without discomfort to 
someone, can the diverse interests of 
a family be carried on in a common 
living-room. Perhaps dad wants the 
radio on while son or daughter is 
doing home work. Perhaps son or 
daughter wants to dance to the phono- 
graph or radio while mother is reading 
her favorite magazine and father an 
interesting book. 

The real solution to the problem 
lies in a basement recreation room. 
Several of my friends have them, and 
how enthusiastic they are about them! 
Even a very congenial couple without 
children believes that never again 
will they have a house without a rec- 
reation room. The upstairs living- 
room contains her grand piano plus 
the usual furniture. The recreation 
room is largely the property of her 


husband. There in one corner is his 
desk, his typewriter, and his favorite 
books. There is the radio and the 
phonograph, and plenty of a com- 
fortable, sturdy type of furniture. 


ANOTHER family with a son of 15 
and two daughters of 13 and 9 have a 
little different arrangement. Com- 
fortable furniture? Yes. Plenty of 
books and magazines? Yes. The radio 
and phonograph? Yes. But also in 
one corner a cupboard for all sorts of 
handwork materials and games. In 
still another corner is a compact 
little kitchenette, with a small sink, 
a cupboard, a refrigerator, and a 
two-burner electric plate—a replica 
of the cooking facilities of the small, 
modern city apartment. And what 
fun it is to make fudge or popcorn — 
there on a rainy, fall day, to concoct 
cold drinks on a hot summer day; 
and to make cheese dreams on a 
Sunday evening in winter. , 





How can you achieve one for your- 
self? Well, first look to see if your 
furnace is set in a large room like an 
oasis in a desert, or if your fruit and — 
vegetable storage space is large 
enough to be suitable for a recrea- ” 
tion room. You can probably inclose 
the furnace in a fraction of the space . 


A cookery, food, and dish-storage unit 
is a convenience in the basement 
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ANOTHER room 
in which you can 
be just as comfort- 
able and asinformal 
as you please to be! 








eS 


A recreation room the 
whole family can enjoy 


allotted to it and of the rest make 
either your recreation room or a stor- 
age room. 
Walls may be easily and satisfac- 
torily achieved by the use of one of the 
many varieties of fiber or wallboard, 
or the foundation walls freshened up 
by a coat or two of cement paint. 
Floors, if the young people want to 
dance frequently, can be constructed 
of hardwood. Otherwise, one of the 
new inlaid-linoleum patterns can be 
cemented directly to a good, dry 
basement floor [ Continued on page 102 














TheWomanWho Markets Wisely 


She has the satisfaction of living well and 


within her budget 


Ruetta Day Blinks and Molly Amos Polk 


Brcsseve it or not, but you can 
have a porterhouse occasionally and 
spend less than you do now without 
the porterhouse if you will plan your 
food-buying with an eye to getting 
your money’s worth at all times. We 
know because we have tried it. 

Now the American household, so 
economists tell us, is the nation’s 
greatest buyer-consumer. We home- 
makers are the official purchasing 
agents in this tremendous market. In 
strictly food-buying, if we are to take 
the word of these same economists, 
most of us spend too much for what 
we actually get. By watching our P’s 
and Q’s on buying and care of sup- 
plies, we could save about one-fifth 
of the money which we now spend for 














But she may prefer delivery scrvice 


food. Think of it! We who pride our- 
selves on being thrifty. Well, then, 
let’s see wherein lies this boojum of 
marketing. 

There is the household of Mrs. A, 
for instance. Here the chief fault is 
planlessness. No definite allowance is 
set aside for food. Her meals, like 
Topsy, “just grow.” Her dinners, 
hastily gathered together at the last 
minute, may be festive occasions, 
brimming with good cheer. But such 
meals, gleaned from delicatessen vend- 
er, butcher, and baker, develop deadly 
sameness very soon, cost far too 
much, and moreover may be bad front 
the dietetic point of view. . 

To Mrs. A, a lamb consists o 
chops, a beef animal of steaks and 
tenderloins. To her the cheaper cuts 
of meat are quite as unknown and 
unexplored as the North Pole. We 
hear her discussing the high cost of 
living over the garden fence with her 
neighbor: “They say meat has come 
down. I don’t see any difference. That 
little steak we had last night. cost 


Mrs. Blinks is co-author, with Will- 
etta S. Moore, of the book “Food 
Purchasing for the Home,” published 
by the J. B. Lippincott Company, 
price $3, a thoroly helpful book 











She saves thru personal marketing 


$1.50. It’s really a shame.” It is not 
difficult to imagine that such extrava- 
gance is usually alternated with re- 
pentant penuriousness, and that the 
attractiveness of Mrs. A’s meals rises 
and falls like a veritable barometer. 

In Mrs. B’s household, on the other 
hand, food money is budgeted and 
meals are planned in advance. Wise 
buying? No, hardly. Mrs. B prides 
herself on always buying the best; 
but to her the best means highest in 
price. For example, she knows and 














And she watches the food markets 


buys only one grade of pineapple, the 
whole middle slices packed 1n heavy 
sirup, really intended by the packer 
for dessert fruit and salads. When she 
makes pineapple pie she painstakingly 
minces up this fruit, producing a fill- 
ing which is exactly like the crushed 
or broken fruit which she might have 
bought in the first place at a lower 
price. Her pie is almost sure to be 











The home purchasing agent plans 


delicious (for such homemakers are 
usually good cooks), but it will have 
cost 10 or I5 cents more than it 
should. 

We now take a squint at the buying 
situation in the home of Mrs. C. 
Stay with us; we are getting close to 
the ideal! Mrs. C, let it be said to 
her honor and glory, manages the 
family buying with real financial 
genius; the significance of grades is 
taken into account—no whole center 
slices of pineapple go into pie here. 
She reads the labels, knows what she 
is getting in quality and weight. And 
yet, in her home sits the poorest ex- 
cuse for a refrigerator possible—too 
small, much too small for her family 
—old and ineffective. (1 know an- 
other Mrs. C who is so unskillful a 
cook that she wastes in her cooking 
pot what she saves in her buying. 
Score 0 to o for both of the Mrs. C’s.) 


It’s not hard to describe Mrs. D. 
She is all that is good of Mrs. A, Mrs. 
B, Mrs. C; she has means to take 
care of her food when she gets it 
home—adequate refrigeration and 
the like—and she is a skillful cook, to 
boot. 

Well, what of these mistakes and 
carelessness on the part of the house- 
hold purchasing agent? What is the 
remedy? We all want to do a fine job! 
Heretofore we have largely devoted 
ourselves to menu-planning and reci- 
pes, or in our more scientific moments 
we have taken up the matter of calo- 
ries, vitamins, and mineral salts when 
we wanted to improve our “kitchen 
engineering.” And these things are 
very important! But now we are be- 
ginning to see that really good meals 
must begin farther back than this. 
It’s like that traditional recipe for 
rabbit pot pie, which begins, “First 
catch you a ine fat hare.” 


GOVERNMENTAL agencies, 
schools of home economics, growers, 
manufacturers, and distributors of 
food stuffs are turning their attention 
to studies of household expenditure, 
standardization of grades, wholesome 
preservation of foods, and the like, 
as well as the [ Continued on page 80 
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For Better Homes Select Good Hardware 





Consider quality, utility, and beauty 


Foauenty considered as a fea- 
ture of utility only—just a necessary 
part of every building—hardware can 
now be made one of the most decora- 
tive features of a house. 

As a matter of fact, no single detail 
of architecture is of more importance. 
The hardware thruout a house is 
prominently displayed. It attracts the 
eye strongly, and therefore it either 
mars or enhances the beauty of the 
home. And, naturally, nothing else in 
a building gets so much or such hard 
wear, emphasizing the importance of 
lasting durability as well as original 
beauty of appearance. 

The decorative possibilities of ar- 
tistic hardware lie not only in a new 
home, in which a very small addi- 
tional amount spent for truly beauti- 
ful hardware fittings will make an 
almost unbelievable difference in the 
appearance of the home, but also in 
the redecoration or rebuilding of old 
homes, in which perhaps nothing else 
you can do for so little will add as 
much to the appearance of your home. 
Indeed, there is a very definite trend 
at this time toward changing the 
hardware as an improvement in the 
home, without carrying out any other 
decorative program 

Of course, hardware has been so 
long considered chiefly as a utilitarian 
feature that until now many of us 
have never given particular consider- 
ation to its decorative possibilities 
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Furthermore, it is only during the 
recent past that such a wide range 
of beautiful designs has been available 
in standard hardware fittings. Those 
who have not recently taken occasion 
to look into the subject of home hard- 
ware will undoubtedly be astonished 
to find what a difference can be made 
in the appearance of the home by 
careful choice of hardware. 


IN THE first place, most of us have 
undoubtedly never stopped to think 
that the hardware thruout our home 
is as unattractive as it really is. Sup- 

ose you make a 
fietle trip thru 
your home today 
and examine the 
hardware careful- 
ly. It may have 
been dingy and 
drab to start with 
—never a really 
decorative feature. 
Then if it has been 
in use for any 
length of time 


Here is a varied group 
of door handles and 
knobs suitable for vari- 
ous types of homes 
and doors. The addi- 
tion of some of these 
would probably make 
your home more pleas- 
ant to live in and 
make it look younger 


A collection of interesting hardware: extreme left, a hinge concealed when in place; next, 
a hinge for painting: third, one in modernistic pattern; and last, a Colonial door knocker 











Berton Elliot 





some of the door knobs are probably 
worn thru and discolored, for most 
door sets installed up to a few years 
ago were plated and wore off in a 
comparatively short time. Plated 
hardware at best is but temporarily 
attractive. 


OTHER pieces of hardware thruout 
the home you may find to be tar- 
nished, spotted, streaked, or fly 
specked; some are perhaps rusted. We 
live so close to our possessions and 
take them so much as a matter of 
course that we see them day in and 



























Another group of interesting hinges: extreme left, a hand-wrought L hinge; next, a ball- 
bearing hinge; third, an olive-knuckle French type; and last, a new hinge easy to apply 


day out without stopping to think 
how they look. (Not so, however, our 
friends, neighbors, and visitors.) 

So much for your hardware as it is. 
The next step is to see what can be 
accomplished in the way of beautifi- 
cation with modern hardware. This 
can be easily determined by stopping 
in at some good store which carries 
a large stock of builders’ hardware. 
You will find hardware made in a 
great variety of motifs, designs, 
and colorings, and of different ma- 
terials to suit all pocketbooks. 
Solid brass or bronze is of course 
the best—either the wrought or 
cast metal being available. Hand- 
forged iron, reflecting the genius of 
the craftsman, and adapted for use 
with certain types of architecture, 
also has enduring beauty. Nickle is 
also very popular, being frequently 
referred to as silver finish. Monel 
metal is available in beautiful 
treatments for use in places where 





the hardware is subject to rust or 
stain or where assurance is desired 
against these destroying agents. Chro- 
mium-plated sets can be obtained at 
more reasonable cost. They have 
thoroly efficient stain-proof and corro- 
sion-proof qualities. Any of these, and 
other, metals may be obtained in all 














Keep Your Home Young 
Harpware usually is the last item 


selected for new homes, and the selec- 
tion, unfortunately, usually comes when 
the owner begins to have visions of 
exceeding the amount he had budgeted 
for the house. This fact sometimes re- 
sults in cheap hardware, which is the 
most expensive in the end. If you have 
made this mistake you may remedy the 
error by putting in good hardware, which 
will brighten and freshen your home, 


making every part appear newer and 
finer and younger.—THE EDITORS. 
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At left center there 
is a complete cylinder 
lock set. Around it 
are grouped a wrought 
iron ring handle, a 
brass knob, a keyhole 
cover and three lever 
handles (Photographs 
by the Sarwin Studios) 


architectural fin- 
ishes. These in- 
clude dull finish 
or polished, nickel, 
chromium-plated, 
soft pastel shades, 
polychrome, an- 
tique metal treat- 
ments, verde an- 
tique, and many 
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others. You will also find a wide se- 
lection of motifs and richly beautiful 
patterns which will meet every archi- 
tectural requirement and give full 
scope to the expression of your indi- 
vidual decorative ideas, including 
modernistic and conventional motifs 
as well as all of the important periods 
—English, Spanish, Italian, Ameri- 
can Colonial styles, and so on. 


THE selection of suitable hardware 
for any requirement is a compara- 
tively simple matter. There are just 
a few fundamental principles to be 
observed in picking out the right 
hardware, after which it is almost 
entirely a matter of good taste. 
First, and all important, is to have 
the character of the hardware in 
keeping with the character of the 
house. If the architecture is simple 
in type, the hardware also should be 
leas. A motif suited for use in an 
elaborate home would be quite out 
of place in an Early American Co- 
lonial home, and so on. The hard- 
ware, also, should not be over- 
elaborate for the rooms in which it 
is to be used. The coloring and finish 
should of course be suited to the 
finish of the woodwork on which it 
will be used. 


IN ADDITION to the regular hard- 
ware fittings, there are various hard- 
ware specialties, which call for care in 
selection, according to the features 
that are particularly desired. 
Casement-window hardware, for in- 
stance, may be obtained w hich i is out- 
swinging or inswinging — the out- 
swinging being subjected to the full 
force of wind pressure, while the in- 
swinging interferes more or less with 
draperies and is harder to keep weath- 
er tight. [ Continued on page 83 
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Plan Your Curtains 


Gladys Miller 


V4 HEN new curtains are needed in the home 


it should not be a question of what is the latest 
style in curtains, rather it should be which are the 
most suitable types for the rooms. 

The smart colors and new fabrics may well be 
shopped for and considered. Then they can be ad- 
justed to the rooms of different periods, thus giv- 
ing an up-to-date appearance to the whole house. 
Color is a most important consideration in the 
choice of materials in the drapery field. There are 
lovely rich reds and blues for the large rooms 
which are paneled in oak and gum and have 
beamed ceilings and boast Oriental rugs. In fab- 
rics, all-silk damasks have returned, if you can 
possibly afford them; otherwise, instead of substi- 
tuting a cheaper damask, you will want a rayon 
moire in a fine finish and weave, or a nub-woven 
repp, or a fabric woven with two threads of vary- 
ing colors which will give a stripe effect. 

Then, as most of our rooms are devoid of design, 
or because they are built of unrelated colors, there 
is an increased use of linen and chintzes. Just what 
is meant by unrelated colors? Well, if your rugs 
are predominantly blue and rose and your furni- 
ture is in plain rust and green, the general effect 
will be much better if you will choose a fabric 
which contains all these colors. The drapery serves 
as an interpreter to the room as a whole and ties 
all the colors together. There are many novel new 


In the simple, severe room straight curtains are best. 
They appear to advantage mounted on plain or ornamental 
poles (Photograph by Stadler, courtesy of Mandel Brothers) 


A Duncan Phyfe dining-room should be curtained in a dig- 
nified manner typical of the Colonial period (Photograph 
by the Goold Studios, courtesy of R. H. Macy & Company) 
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to Suit Your Rooms 
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weaves in the cot- 
ton and linen fab- 
rics this fall. All 
have either an un- 
usual texture or 
give one the feeling 
of texture. The 
question of combin- 
ing textures in the 
curtains and fur- 
nishings of a room 
often proves a puz- 
zling problem for 
the ace decorator. 
Weso often hear the 
remark, “But you 
never combine linen 
with a damask or a 
velvet, do you?” 
Or, ““Can you use 
chintz with any- 
thing whichis silk?” 
This is just what is 
being done in our 
homes this fall. We 
are having harmony 
thru contrast, not 
thru likeness, and 
our completed 
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schemes promise to be much more interesting. The manner —__ recommend never using a ruffled curtain. These are 
in which your draperies are made and hung is receiving much __ the English type with the pointed roof and the rather 
more attention than it has for years. If you have had ruffed — small windows. The draping back of the curtain will 
curtains and not only crave a change but alsodemand some _ make all the windows look pointed from the outside. 
privacy, you will enjoy the new tailored glass curtains of a _ If you wish the soft effect inside use a straight glass 
fine filet net or of one of the new round- or hexagon-mesh curtain and tie back your overdraperies. The other 
nets. These are made with a 3-inch hem down the sides and __ type is the Early English in which you have used oak 
across the bottom. If you are making these yourself I advise or chestnut furniture with heavily plastered walls. In 

such homes these soft, feminine curtains are out of place. 





TRIMMINGS are just coming into their own, and 
there is a wealth of types, styles, and colors to choose 
from. The bindings and pleatings for your chintz cur- 
tains come in all colors and widths and even in com- 
binations of colors. These new combination pleatings 
lend an excellent accent to the drapery and curtain. 
Then there are the wool fringes for the linens and 
heavier cretonnes, the cut and uncut silk fringes for 
damasks, moirés, and novelty silks, and, if you are 
furnishing with some of the old period styles that have 
returned to fashion, such as Directoire, Empire, and 
Biedermeier, you will be fascinated with the many 
new types of mold fringes available. In such rooms 
you can have a swag valance on a wrought-iron rod 
and drapes to your heart’s content. The effect can be 
very lovely, and if you are a person who enjoys an 
individual gesture, this is just the type of curtain for 
you. But it must be done with a fineness of detail and 
your furnishings must have a richness of the classic 
revival to which these periods are related. Headings 
are another smart detail of [ Continued on page 57 





































The Early American room may be informally curtained with 
a narrow tailored valance that is easily made of the drapery 
material (Photograph by Stadler, courtesy of Mandel Brothers) 


In the Empire, Directoire, or Biedermeier room you can use 
a painted cornice with simply draped curtains of handsome 
weighty material hung full and held back by one of the new 
cordings (Photograph by Stadler, courtesy of Mandel Brothers) 
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that you turn them double and have what is called a 
shadow hem. This will demand a little patience in 
order to have the meshes match, but it is worth while. 





AS COLOR is so important, overdraperies are a 
necessity this fall. When we center interest on one 
thing, the other often becomes a silent partner. The 
glass curtain this season is a silent partner but a most 
important one. The beauty is in the quality of fabric 
or the sheer simplicity with which it is made. 

However, if you have: been using plain-tailored 
curtains and are tired of being shut in, then you will 
want a change. And this you can have and still be in 
fashion, but modernize your glass curtains by finish- 
ing them with the widest of wide ruffles. These ruffles 
can be from 5 to 9 inches wide. Such beautiful cas- 
cades as you will have! You may even let your ruffly 
curtains hang clear to the floor. However, apron 
length is usually considered right, and sill or apron 
length for the tailored curtain. If your room isn’t 
very large you can get a new and charming effect by 
having two pairs of organdie ruffled tie-back curtains 
hung under decorated wood cornices. A window I saw 
recently had glass curtains of a lovely clear yellow. 
The other pair of curtains was a.deep brown and 
served as the overdrapery. Here contrast of color was 
used instead of contrast in fabric. 

There are two types of homes for which I 
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The plaster walls growing, seemingly, out of the foliage form a restful picture 


Sincerely Simple, Therefore 
Economical to Build 


\ a the French built their 


farmhouses long, long ago, they 
erected frames of great timbers and 
filled them in with masonry. Above 
they raised high-pitched, sweeping 
roofs and covered them with irregular 
mottled tile. 

Do you think the French built this 
way because they thought it particu- 
larly beautiful? Do you imagine they 
thought picturesqueness of as much 
importance? I don’t think so. In all 
probability they didn’t realize that 
their homes were beautiful at all. 
What they were doing was simply 
building in the best manner they 
knew how, with the best materials 
they had at hand. In some instances, 
to be sure, they used ornament, but 
generally all construction was as eco- 
nomical as good practice allowed. 

On the Island of Capri, just off the 
Bay of Naples, with the smallest struc- 
tures, local builders use the arch for 
doorways and masonry vaulting and 
domes for ceilings and roofs. Such ro- 
mantic construction is followed sim- 
ply because the price of wood is pro- 

ibitive, and they will continue to 
build so until steel makes it possible 
to do it more cheaply otherwise. 

Our continent is a long way from 
France and Italy. True, half- 
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timbering and vaulting is with us the 
most expensive and intricate of build- 
ing. Imitation half-timber and plaster 
vaulting, effective tho they can be, 
and countless other charmingly deco- 
rative details imported from abroad, 
if not particularly difficult to do, are, 
nevertheless, costly mannerisms. 


Wauat, then, is the secret of the 
fair appearance of such examples of 
architecture, for truly beautiful they 
are? Well, part of it is that quality 
which “‘grows but cannot be created” 
and is the result of the years and the 
climate, but the greater part is the 
sincere simplicity of the design and 
the unaffected, honest manner in 
which it is carried out. This same 
lesson has been repeated in every 
style of architecture. 

Few of us can actually afford much 
decoration and ornament for their 
effect alone. We must receive them as 
a part of the necessary structure it- 
self and regard them merely as im- 
portant by-products. A strict adher- 
ence to any alam style comes nearly 
in the class of pure ornament and for 
that we must pay. We have an abund- 
ance and wide variety of good mod- 
ern materials. We can force them to 
emulate very closely any period or 


Llewellyn Price 
Philadelphia Architect 


manner, or we can use them in a 
simple, straightforward way, to build 
today relatively as economically as 
ever a house was built and with as 
much good taste. 

Aside from the decorative element 
of a house, its shape and contours 
greatly influence its cost. 

Let’s go back to the kindergarten 
for a demonstration of economical 
planning with which, no doubt, 
many readers are familiar. Obtain 
four square blocks and consider each 
side to be 10 feet; arrange these 
blocks in a square to represent the 
plan of a house. The house is then 20 
x 20 feet, the area of the floor 400 
square feet, and the perimeter, or 
length of all outside walls, 80 feet. 


INow remove one block from the 
square so that there is a reéntrant 
angle in the plan. The area of the 
floor plan is now 300 square feet, but 
the length of the outside walls re- 
mains 80 feet. Take the block removed 
and place it so as to form a letter “L”’ 
with the other three. The area of the 
house is again 400 square feet, but 
the length of the outside walls has 
increased to 100 feet. By placing the 
four blocks in a line the same dimen- 
sions result. 
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It is thus easy to see that the most 
house obtained within the outside 
walls occurs when the plan is in the 
shape of a square. It is also equally 
easy to understand that the square 
house will be far cheaper to build than 
the one of equal area in the shape of 
an “L” or with long-drawn-out plan. 
Of course, with the plan composed of 
the three blocks you are eliminating 
much interior construction, but at the 
same time you increase the cost per 
square or cubic foot because of the 
same amount of outside wall area. 


Now a square house may be quite 
unsuited to your needs, and if you 
force yourself to it, certainly it is 
poor economy; but, bear in mind that 
the closer your house approaches the 
square in plan, the cheaper it will be 
to construct. So, for economy’s sake, 
avoid the plan with projecting wings 
or that with extremely long lines. 

If instead of using squares for this 
demonstration you employ cubes with 
each edge representing 10 feet, you 
may carry it farther and see that the 
house in the shape of a cube is again 
far more economical than that of ir- 
regular rooflines and low wings. It will 
also show that the house of two 
stories is far cheaper than that of one, 
cubic contents being equal. 

Very well, let’s put away our blocks 
and look at this house. The main por- 
tion in plan, you will note, is an al- 
most square rectangle. The long low 
wing must, in a way, be considered 
separately because it is as if the ga- 
rage had been brought from the rear 
of the lot, placed by the house, and 
the space between spanned with a 
roof. With a house of this size it would 
be more expensive to include these 
parts, which require only minor fin- 
ish, in the main body. Using the ga- 
rage in this way with the porch gives 
additional interest and variety, with- 
out endangering the economic advan- 
tages. Except for this projection, the 
hood and service-yard a there are 
no other wings or bays. 


THE elevations carry on the spirit of 
the plan. There are but four ‘anita cov- 
ered with a single gable roof. Interest 
in the walls is gained thru placing the 
windows and in their variation and, 
to a certain extent, by making the 
service protection a part of the main 
house. There are no dormers in the 
roof, the eaves have not been brought 
down below the heads of the windows 


so that small gables are required above 
each opening. Such a treatment often 
results in a very attractive roof of 
wide appeal, and the low eaves give a 
homelike coziness to the exterior. It 
may also reduce the cubic contents of 
the house, 4ut it does not decrease the 
cost: on the contrary, it increases it 
because of the labor involved in con- 
structing each separate little piece of 
roof. 

There is no advantage in working 
for economy in 
one respect and 
then losing it in 
another. Costs are 
further minimized 
by using the sim- 
plest of details and 
trim, which are, 
for the most part, 
taken from stand- 
ard stocks. There 
are no windows 
and doors to be 
especially made. 
There is, of course, 
the scrolled cor- 
nice, which some 
perhaps would 
prefer to omit; do- 
ing so would save 
a little money. 
This cornice, how- 
ever, adds a cer- 
tain delicacy to 
the finished a 

earance of the 

ouse. Shutters 
are both very or- 
namental and use- 
ful, but they, too, 
could be elimi- 
nated. Standard- 
size entrance doors 
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continued. Ceilings are fairly low, 
partitions have been left out wher- 
ever possible. As with the exterior, 
special millwork and intricate con- 
struction have been avoided. 

There is no expensive stairwork; 
doors are all of a simple stock Colo- 
nial pattern, and so also is the trim. 
In the living-room one wall has been 
covered with vertical paneling; this, 
happily, may now be purchased from 
large supplies [ Continued on page ror 
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have been used for 
the garden open- 
ings in the dining- 
room and living- 
room. The endeav- 
or at economy, 
playing an equal 
part with those of 
convenient plan 
and good-looking 
elevation, starts 
with the very be- 
ginning of the de- 
sign and leaves 
little that may be 
eliminated. 
Within the house 
the suppression of 
excessive cost is 
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The plans for the first 
floor and for the gar- 
dens show how de- 
tails were perfected to 
form a lovely whole 


The drawing to the 
left shows how at- 
tractive the house is 
viewed from positions 
other than the front 














MOST decidu- 
ous trees and 
shrubs can be 
planted with 
success in the 
fall of the year 





This splendid Eng- 
lish Elm (Ulmus 
campestris)ison 
the Capitol grounds 








The Right Tree for the Right Place 


William N. Terry .. . Pennsylvania 


; are trees for various pur- 
poses and conditions—trees for their 
lovely bloom in early spring, trees for 
damp places, trees whose showy fruit 
make a brilliant coloring to your 
autumn garden scheme. And to have 
the right tree‘in the right place is one 
of the most important essentials of 
success. 

There are two seasons—spring and 
fall—when most hardy trees and 
shrubs may be transplanted success- 
fully. Many people think planting 
cannot be done in the fall, and then 
when spring comes around they are so 
busy that they put it off until it is too 
late. Most deciduous trees and shrubs 
can be planted with success in the 
fall. At this time of the year you are 
not likely to be so busy. Moreover, 
the heat from a long summer has been 
stored up in the soil and to a degree 
encourages.root growth in the newly 
planted tree, which helps it to become 


firmly established before the ground 
freezes and the cold weather comes. 


AMONG the trees that will furnish 
an abundance of color in early March 
and April are plum, dogwood, cherry, 
and apple, which furnish a fragrant 
array of beautiful white and pink 
blossoms. Then come the willows, with 
their yellow catkins. Also there is the 
Red Maple (Swamp Maple it is some- 
times called), with its spreading, sym- 
metrical trunk and head of slender, 
erect, yellow and scarlet branches. 
The redbud, or Judas-tree, with its 
broad, flat head of smooth angular 
branches, flowers in April, producing 
great clusters of bloom of the pea- 
blossom type, coloring the whole tree. 

If trees with a brilliant autumn 
foliage are desired, plant the Ameri- 
can Ash, American Beech, Red Maple, 
sassafras, Scarlet Oak, White Oak, 
Sugar Maple, and tuliptree. 
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Perhaps you have a spot that de- 
mands a thin shade, then plant such 
trees as butternut, the birches, catal- 
pa, locust, poplars, and sycamore. Or 
if the reverse is the case and a dense 
shade is desired, plant evergreens, 
larches, Sugar Map!'es, oaks, horse- 
chestnut, linden, or ash. 

Trees are usually conspicuous by 
their absence at the ne SE How- 
ever, there are trees that do well in 
such a location, and if you contem- 
plate such plantings use trees such as 
the Carolina Poplar, ailanthus, Euro- 
pean Sycamore, Pitch Pine, Red Oak, 
redcedar, sassafras, Scotch Pine, 


White Pine, and White Poplar. 


PERHAPS you require*a tree that 
will hold its dsalen late in the fall; if 
so use the ash, beech, apple, Carolina 
Poplar, Norway Maple, Sugar Maple, 
or the oak. 


Very often [| Continued on page 83 











How to Ease 


C. A. Crosser 


‘ax Broadmoor Community Im- 
provement League had reached the 
climax of its monthly meeting. 

The chairman of the resolutions 
committee arose. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, I have a 
number of matters to present to you 
for the upbuilding and betterment of 
our small but thriving community. 
We have discussed them from time 
to time, but they are now offered to 
you for your formal approval. 

“First of all, our section badly 
needs a new fire station, on which we 
should petition the city council to 
take action. 

“The same authorities should be 
urged to proceed with cutting thru 
the new arterial highway to give us 
better access to town. 

“The street-car company should be 
requested to improve the service on 
the Broadmoor line by putting on 
more cars or busses. 

‘““More water mains are needed in 
some of our outlying streets where 
residents rely on wells that are sus- 
ceptible to contamination and drying- 
up during drouth periods. We’ll have 
. see the water commissioners about 
this. 








Last but not least, we must ask 
the Board of Education to put up an 
additional elementary school in this 
neighborhood so that our children 
won’t have such a long walk to school. 

‘This completes the schedule, and I 
want to say, as I have said many 
times, that there is no better way to 
show our fellow citizens in other parts 
of town that Broadmoor is a live com- 
munity than for us to take action on 
these projects. However, before we 
put these matters toa vote, let us have 
any further remarks about the whole 
situation.” 

Is there a dissenting voice? Yes, 
indeed, in the person of Mr. Tite 
(there are Mr. Fites in every com- 
munity), who arose and with purple 
countenance and vehement gestures 
swiftly destroyed the whole set-up. 

“One and all, I’m against them. 
Such projects mean higher taxes. We 
don’t need the fire station, the water 
mains, the boulevard, or the school- 
house. We don’t need better street- 

































































Your Home Tax Burden 


Longtime planning enables you 
to eat your cake and have it, too 


car service. We all use our own auto- 
mobiles anyway. Government is full 
of graft and extravagance, eating us 
out of house and home. I suppose 
you folks will be off me for opposing 
these things, but just the same I am 
opposed. Now bring on your tar and 
feathers.” 

But there is a third speaker—a man 
with a disarming, tolerant smile—and 
both sides lean forward in their chairs 
to hear him. 


YOu all know me as a solvent 
businessman, having enough invest- 
ment both in my own business and in 
my home out here to speak from the 
point of view of a taxpayer. You may 
also know that I am a member of our 
City Planning Commission, in which 
rdle I must view public improvements 
for their benefits to the city as a whole. 

“In some ways I think our friend 
who just spoke is quite right, and in 
others absolutely wrong. All of us 
know that the wealth or income of 
our city during the past few years, 
particularly during the ong of na- 
tion-wide depression, has not in- 
creased as fast as our tax levies to run 
schools, city, and country govern- 
ments. We can all see clearly that if 
this continues it must eventually 
result in confiscation of our property. 

“At the same time, I heartily agree 
with the chairman of our resolutions 
committee that the projects he has 
mentioned are desirable and to some 
extent necessary. But may I draw an 
analogy from personal experience? 


I WANT lots of things for my own 
home, a new furnace with the latest 
appliances, a tennis court in my back 
yard, a playhouse for my children, 
and a bed of beautiful and rare tulips. 
I scan my ledger of income and see 
that I cannot possibly afford all these 
things this year or even next year. 
Perhaps I can have them within the 
next ten years. The moral is obvious. 

‘““May I briefly trace for you our 
city’s growth [ Continued on page 47 


“Kicking on our own individual tax bills 
won’t solve our problems. We must co- 
operate intelligently as a neigborhood 
group, keeping the whole city in mind” 


October, 1971, Better Homes anp GARDENS 
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October Picnics Are Such Great Fun! 
And having equipment ready makes them easy 


\X) HEN trees in the woods take on 


splashes of yellow and red and dead 
brown leaves rustle underfoot in the 
country lanes, when even finest days 
are hazy and late afternoon brings a 
hint of chill in the air, then, as every 
lover of the out-of-doors knows, is the 
perfect time for picnics. 

The excursions of spring are all too 
likely to be spoiled by showers, and 
the broiling sun and insect pests of 
summer make one wish for the cool- 
ness and comfort of home, but mellow 
autumn days, when mosquitoes have 
departed and the fields are gold and 
purple and brown, are a temptation to 
take out the picnic basket as often as 
possible before winter comes. 


AS TO the kind of picnic kit and 
what it contains, this must vary ac- 
cording to the size of the family and 
whether the favorite haunts are near 
at hand or many miles away. In any 
case, the family with the picnic habit 
will make so many excursions at all 
times in the year (we know of one 
that goes gleefully out and fries bacon 
and eggs among the snow drifts) that 
it is economy to have the necessary 
equipment complete and ready all the 
time. 

In one large family we know two 
picnics a week are the rule until far 
into the autumn, and it is difficult to 
say whether the children or their 
elders enjoy them most. Careful 
organization and complete, tho in- 
expensive, equipment makes plan- 
ning easy, and the homemaker copn- 
fesses that she finds them a very 
delightful change from the prepara- 
tion and serving of a meal at home. 

This family finds that half the 
work is banished by its system of 
having a permanent stock of neces- 
sary articles quite distinct from the 
usual fittings of table ahd kitchen 
kept ready for use in a picnic basket. 
The best way of packing plates and 
cups and pots and cutlery is worked 


out and always followed, andif the 
picnic ground does not offer facilities 
for dishwashing the younger members 
of the house may take turns after the 
return home in a final clean-up and 
pack-up of the basket for the next 
occasion. 


THERE are a great many kinds, 
sizes, and prices in appropriate bas- 
kets, and it is most satisfactory to 
choose the necessary articles first of 
all and then the container to suit 
them. If a flat basket suits your needs 
there is one of woven reed with a 
hinged top which lends itself to com- 
pact packing. A type rather easier to 
carry a distance is like a large fruit 
basket with curved handle and a cover 
hinged in the middle to open at both 
ends; two sizes of this basket, one for 
food and the other for accessories, are 
an inexpensive solution of most pic- 
nic problems. 

The picnic that travels by motor 
may, if it pleases, now carry fittings 
that will give the picnic meals all the 
comfort of one in the dining-room at 
home. A new invention which looks 
like a small suitcase when not in use 
unfolds to reveal a table and seats for 
four, all in one piece and perfectly 
firm and solid. Fitted cases for the 
motor picnic are made for all purposes 



















You will like these unbreakable plates, 
cups, saucers, and tumblers (Photo- 
graph, courtesy of R. H. Macy & Co.) 
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Dorothy Stacey Brown 


and pockets, complete with the neces- 
sary tableware, compartments for 
packages of food, and vacuum bottles 
and sandwich cases. The most prac- 
ticable are of material and construc- 
tion to keep out road dust if they are 
carried on the running board to save 
space. Among the most luxurious of 
+ a are the tea-making kits, com- 
plete with kettle, pot, and small 
spirit lamp. Or if you prefer you may 
buy a small fiber suitcase for very 
little and fit it according to your 
needs. 


THo cooking out-of-doors is great 
fun for a change, the homemaker may 
find it stmpler to prepare some of the 
food at home in hal own convenient 
kitchen. For steaming hot coffee, 
crisp cold salad, or anything else de- 
pending on temperature for its tempt- 
ing qualities, she will need a few of 
the vacuum bottles which defy ‘the 
hottest or the coldest day to affect 
their contents. One of the most prac- 
ticable of these is the 1I-quart size, 
costing $2, with a nest a the new 
“‘beetleware”’ cups in different colors 
inside the cap. Wide-mouth food jars 
make solid foods as easy to keep in 
condition as liquids. They range 
from the 2-pint size to a large thermal 
jar in which a [Continued on page 84 










October is the perfect month for pic- 
nics. Then you see Nature in one of 
her most colorful, glorious moments 
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Month by Month in My 
Florida Bulb Garden 


Wavie Perry .. . Florida 


Fons occupies a place apart 
among the states in respect to flower 
culture and gardening. When the rest 
of the country is freezing, Florida is 
indulging in a magnificent show of 
bloom. One can banish all annuals and 
perennials, plant only bulbs and tu- 
bers, and still have a wealth of bloom 
every month in the year. 

Florida and other southern states 
are now paying much attention to the 
cultivation of bulbs, and commercial 
growers are sending out large ship- 
ments to market. 

All bulbs are planted in the open 
ground. Many are left th 
tor several years in home gardens, 
and then dug only for the purpose of 
separation. With commercial growers 
a different plan is followed. The bulbs 
must be government inspected while 
growing, also after they are dug, be- 
fore being graded and shipped to 
market. 

By planting Paper White Narcissus 
and Chinese Sacred-lilies in early Sep- 
tember, blooms are ready by Novem- 
ber. With successive plantings until 
December, one may ee blossoms 
all winter. From fall plantings the 
later ones of the Polyanthus type 


The Atamasco-lily, or Zephyranthes, is pink and grows 
8 inches tall. It is always useful for Northern gardens 
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The Hippeastrum is one of the largest and 
showiest of Amaryllis for the Southern garden 








come into bloom 
in February and 
March with the 
daffodils and jon- 
quils. Growers dig 
these in May. 
They are then 
cured and later 
prepared for mar- 
ket. 

Early spring 
ushers in the little 
Atamasco-lily, a 
wild species of the 
Zephyranthes 
which grows luxu- 
riantly in low, moist soil. Established 
in all old gardens we have a species 
of white Crinum that blooms for a 
month or longer. One bulb will often 
send up three or more bloom stalks. 
These two species are always ready 
to use at Eastertime. 

Thru March and April we have our 
parade of Amaryllis. These bulbs are 
one of the Western Hemisphere’s 
most interesting and valuable contri- 
butions to our gardens. There are 
about 60 species in the genus. These 
may be sleuand in October before 
frost kills the foliage or transplanted 








The so-called spiderlily, or Hymenocallis, has strange 
trumpets in the center to which stamens are attached 
(Photographs by the J. Horace McFarland Company) 


after the winter rest period before 
new growth starts. They bloom in 
March and April. 

The common brick-red variety 1s 
best known and widely grown in our 
gardens. It is very desirable for natu- 
ralizing, as it is a strong grower sure 
to bloom and multiply rapidly from 
offsets. Hippeasirum johnsoni is an 
improved variety with more vivid 
coloring. The most noteworthy are 
the hybrids, which are known to the 
trade as tropical Hybrid Amaryllis. 
The bulbs are grown from seed, and 
if grown | Continued on page 89 
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By J. Charles Gunning 


Eloues with children are more 
immune from burglary than any 
others. The burglar gives such a home 
a wide berth because he knows that a 
child may awaken anytime at the 
slightest noise and begin crying, and 
the scream of a startled child or 
frightened woman will do more to 
alarm the burglar than the voice of a 
man. Seldom will the burglar hesitate 
in making his exit when he hears 
either of these sounds. 

In those homes that have no chil- 
dren, should the wife awaken to find 
a burglar in the room, if she will go 
quietly to the window and scream 
loudly, the burglar will usually bolt. 
He knows that in a few minutes the 
neighborhood will be unhealthy for 
him. Women who sleep near or with 
their husbands should bear this in 
mind and insist on being next the 
window. 

Men, at least many of them, have 
the habit of putting their billfolds 
under their pillows when they retire. 
This habit has cost many a man his 
pocketbook, money and all. 
Another habit, that of put- 
ting their trousers on a chair 
near the window, makes the 
work of the burglar even 
simpler. It is utter careless- 
ness to leave valuables with- 
in easy reach of the bur- 
glar’s hands, especi- 
ally where he can 
reach them without 
entering the house. 

Are you one of 
those businessmen 
who believe in fire 
insurance and check 
protectors yet carry 
$30 or $40 pocket 
change with you? If 
so you may be ac- 
tuaily encouraging 
burglary. Should you 
awaken some morn- 
ing to find your trou- 
sers missing and later 
discover them on the 
front lawn minus the 
money, don’t blame 
it on the wife. 

Wives are to blame 
for many careless 
habits, nevertheless. 
Many women, dur- 
ing the summer espe- 
cially, leave their 
pantry windows 
open so that food 
will cool, after be- 
ing taken out of 
the oven. While 
they are gone for 














A Detective Looks at the Home 


a drive or after their husbands late in 
the afternoon, burglars may enter 
their homes thru the pantry window. 

One great mistake that many home- 
makers make is to leave home for the 
afternoon and fail to lock the doors 






As Told to John L. Fairey 


to see Mrs. Brown’s new dresses. 
Before she leaves home she probably 
latches the rear screen door and pulls 
the front one shut. Many times the 
house is within view, and one would 
not think for a moment that anyone, 
much less a burglar, 
would try to enter it, 











His Fearlessness 


criminal to justice. 














him. 


The Southwest Knows 


ALERT, keen-eyed, unrelenting-looking, his 
speech that soft, natural Southern drawl, J. C. 
(Charles) Gunning, Chief of Detective Head- 
quarters, Dallas, Texas, has spent 35 of his* drawers, taking the 
61 years preventing crime and bringing the 


One of the best marksmen in the Southwest 
—a crack shot with either revolver or rifle— 
Chief Gunning became head of the Dallas 
Detective Headquarters fourteen years ago. 
And today, in spite of his age, he is still strong 
and agile, with the exception of his left hand, 
which was partly shot away fifteen years ago 
when he was making an arrest. Altho the force 
of the charge of the shotgun fired at him from 
close range spun him clear around, he turned 
and reached for his gun with his right hand. 

Known thruout the Southwest and in 
many other sections of ‘the-country for 
his aggressive dispatch of duty and his 
devotion to service, this fearless man, 
altho entitled to a pension for several 
years, refuses to quit. Criminals appre- 
ciate his fair dealing with them but have 
learned to beware when he starts shak- 
ing his crippled hand. They know that 
they cannot expect any sympathy from 


Stern tho he is, the Chief is known as 


at least not in broad 
daylight. But the 
daytime burglar, of- 
ten posing as an 
agent, deliveryman, 
or meter reader, en- 
ters the house and 
ransacks the dresser 


monéy in sight. It is 
always better not to 
take such long 
chances. 

Many cities have 
found it necessary to 
pass ordinances re- 
quiring public-utility 
workers to wear uni- 
forms and have iden- 
tification cards so 
that the public may 
be protected. Public- 
utility companies 
have done much thru 
newspaper advertis- 
ing, publicity, and 
direct mailing to re- 
duce these burglar- 
ies. If your city or 
the public utility 
companies in it have 







a man of big heart. He studies a long 
time before he sends a boy whoisa first 
offender thru the courts. He has helped 
many boys and young men.—J. L. F. 


not taken such steps 
to protect you, it 
would be wise and 
worthwhile for you 
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toemphasize the need 











of such protection to 








and windows. In many 
instances the rear door 
is left unlocked so the 
groceryman may leave 
his order, while at other 
times the side door is 
merely pulled shut sothe 
Jaundryman may beable 
to leave the bundle in- 
side. The average home- 
maker seldom considers 
that the burglar may 
enter her home while 
she is at the corner 
grocery store or 
across the street 
chatting with 
some neighbor. 
She may stay long- 
er than she in- 
tended, or step in 


some of the clubs or 
civic organizations of 
which you are a member. In those cities 
where these regulations are in effect, 
one should always ask the men inspect- 
ing meters and other company prop- 
erty toshow their credentials. They will 
be glad to comply with your request, 
and such procedure will probably save 
you the embarrassment, and perhaps 
physical pain, of having some stranger 
overpower you in your home and 
escape with your money and jewelry 

Would you deliberately offer your 
key to a burglar? Then do not hide 
it under the doormat, in the flower 
pot, or in the mailbox. If more than 
one key is needed have duplicates 
made by any locksmith for those who 
may need them. It will probably cost 
less in the long run and your home 
will be safer from burglars. 

Don’t place [ Continued on page 77 
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What fun it will be to 
grow a window garden! 
Cousin Marion will be 














glad to help you plan 
your aquarium, terra- 
rium, dish garden, and 
potted plants. Perhaps 
your schoolroom will 
join our merry troop of 
Junior Garden Clubs of 
America in its win- 












































dow-garden adventures 








With The Junior Garden Clubs of America 


a is such a beautiful 
month! I wonder how many of you 
love it as much as I do? Just as spring 
is a time of hope and expectancy, so 
autumn is the time of fulfillment. 


What to Do in October 


THO Nature appears to have fin- 
ished her work in the garden, we as 
Junior Gardeners know that there are 
many things to be done in our Octo- 
ber garden. Real gardeners are always 
looking ahead. If we did not prepare 
for summer and autumn in the early 
spring, there would be no flowers 
when the warm weather came and no 
seeds for us to gather. 

So we must not forget to prepare 
now for the spring months if we would 
have our gardens gay with April and 
May blossoms. We should wait no 
longer to plant the spring-flowering 
bulbs, such as crocus, Scillas, daffo- 
dils, hyacinths, and tulips. 

I hope that every Junior Gardener 
has sent for catalogs showing colored 

ictures of spring-flowering bulbs. | 
e: , too, that every Junior Gardener 
wit oleae, this month, at least one 


dozen bulbs for April and May blos- 
soms. To those who do this, upon 
receipt of a 2-cent stamp, I shall send 
a special chart for your garden note- 
books, showing how to plant each 
kind of spring-flowering bulb. 


We Harvest Our Seeds 


IF WE are careful we can save enough 
seed from our annuals this year to fill 
our next year’s summer garden with 
bloom. Many of us will want to put 
some of our seeds into attractive 
Christmas packets for our garden- 
loving friends. Zinnias, cosmos, mari- 
golds, nasturtiums, Sweet Peas, mi- 
gnonette, poppies, the climbing pur- 
ple hyacinth-bean, hollyhocks, and 
the seed from many other lovely an- 
nuals and biennials can be saved at 
this time. Thus we shall be able to 
purchase more of the choice new seeds 
and plants next year. 


THE way to collect seed is to walk 
about the garden and pick off into 
sacks or little strawberry baskets the 
whole seed pod or dried. flowerhead 
Each kind of seed vessel should be in 
a separate sack of its own. When all 
seeds are picked off, we can sit down 
on the garden seat and shake them 
out on a piece of paper or in the bas- 
ket. Blow the chaff from the seed. 

Now we are ready to put each 
variety into neat little packets, with 
the names of the seeds and thé dates 
that we collected them written on the 
outside. 

The simplest way to make a seed 
packet is to take a sheet of writing 
paper and cut from it 4-inch squares 
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A Harvest of Garden Fun 


(see the pictures on page 74). Fold 
each square thru the middle (Figure 
1) and double a narrow piece of the 
two edges together (Figure 2), folding 
neatly twice as you do when you turn 
down a hem; turn the paper over so 
that the hem is underneath, then fold 
back a three-cornered piece at one 
end so that a small piece of the hem is 
doubled back (Figure 3), and then 
fold over the point left and tuck it 
under the edge of the hem. Fill with 
seeds and then fold up the other end 
in the same way (Figure 4). Turn the 
packet over and write the name and 
date on it. This little packet can 
later be placed inside the decorative 
Christmas seed packet which I shall 
tell you more about next month, as 
a part of our November Garden 
Handicraft activity. 


IF WE look carefully in our outdoor 
gardens we shall find Sedums and 
hen-and-chickens, wee violet seedling 
plants, tiny ferns, gay clusters of par- 
tridgeberriés, and roots of the Trailing 
Myrtle or periwinkle, that can be 
transplanted easily into our bright 
pots. We can also make cuttings of 
nasturtium vines and place them in a 
pot of damp, sandy loam, where they 

ill soon take root and bloom for us. 
Old tunia and daisy plants can be 
closely cut back and transplanted from 
the garden into [Continued on page 74 
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The Life Story of Little Sister 


The writer now records her observation of an Aphis Lion 
daughter of Mother Lacewing 


For a number of years it has been 
my privilege to serve as captain of the 
Insect Life-saving Crew. To be sure, 
the office is self-appointive and the 
organization so obscure that none has 
known of it all these years, but since 
it is nonremunerative, nonpolitical, 
and entirely lacking in honor and 
glory, I feel certain there is reserved 
for me a throne and a harp in that 
place where all good little bugs go 
when they pass on. 

As I think back over the years, it 
seems there was ever an opportunity 
for rescuing a grasshopper from a tub 
of water, a clumsy beetle from a street- 
car track, a fly from fly-paper, or 
some other insect from a similar or 
more sinister experience. One of the 
more recent near-victims of tragedy 
was “Little Sister” of the Lacewing 
family, and had it not been for the 
philanthrophic services of the afore- 
said rescue squad, Mother Lacewing’s 
brood would have been reduced from 
ten gluttonous little larvae to nine. 


rant of the danger that lurked about 
her. Down one stem and up another, 
the diminutive larva traveled, driven 
by that relentless appetite which gave 
her neither peace nor rest. 


THE insect spanned a trifling chasm, 
crawled up the cold face of the foun- 
dation, crossed another crevice, and 
came out upon the under surface of 
the doorstep. Without hesitation or 
caution, she hurried along the length 
of the board, looking from side to 
side for the object of her search. Sud- 
denly she stopped. For a brief second 
she appeared dazed as tho she had 
been struck, then cautiously, slowly, 
she attempted to make a retreat. Her 
efforts were baffled. She could go 
neither forward nor backward. Some- 
thing was holding the great, curved 
prongs which she used for piercing the 
flesh of aphids, and so completely was 
her capture, one might have sus- 
pected she had been lassoed by some 
miniature artist of the lariat. 

The situation was truly 





alarming, as you can well 





imagine. She must, at any cost, 
pull free from this thing which 


Mary Alice Jones 


Not more than five inches away a 
Theridion spider sat in a tangled web, 
guarding three precious silk bags full 
of eggs and feeding upon a plump 
worm. The reckless Aphis Lion had 
plunged headlong into the outer ex- 
tremities of her web and had been 
secured by the snare. I watched with 
increasing interest, expecting at any 
moment to see the spider rush out and 
bind the helpless creature, but Provi- 
dence must also be kind to the fools 
and children of the insect world, for 
Theridion remained at her feast, un- 
mindful of the foolhardy Aphis Lion. 


ALTHO the danger did not seem im- 
minent, the plight of the insect was 
pitiable and I was impelled to offer 
some assistance. Besides, she was of 
economic value and her rescue seemed 
entirely justifiable, so I placed a leaf 
beneath her feet and helped her pull 
out of the web. With all my assist- 
ance, however, the larva had not yet 
been set at liberty, for the broken 
strands of web still ‘clung to its jaws 
and, catching upon the edge of the 
board, held the larva prisoner. 

I could have relieved the situation 


BesIpE the Lacewing Fly on the leaf 
(photograph greatly enlarged) is a strange- 
looking object set upon the end of a wav- 
ing silken stalk. This is Mother Lace- 
wing’s curious egg. The precaution of a 
stalk is necessary because the dragon-like 
Aphis Lions (young Lacewings), as they 
are often called, are so blood- thirsty when 
born that they would immediately devour 
one another if the eggs were deposited 
side by side in the common manner of 


bugs.—7THE EDITORS. 



























immediately, and had the spider 
shown any disposition to molest her, 
I might have interfered, but I was 
curious to see what would happen 
next. I had only a moment to wait, 
for very soon the Aphis Lion began 
to engage in such a tug-of-war that I 
was tempted, [ Continued on page 93 


held her captive. For a brief 
moment she contemplated the 
situation, then, bracing her 
six tiny feet against the rough 
surface of the board, she pulled 
with all her might, slipped 
and fell, and hung there by 
the head, helpless and forlorn. 








PHOTOGRAPH BY PAUL GRISWOLD HOWES 














ALL THE Lacewing child- 
ren answered to the name of 
Aphis Lion, and in this 
stage of their development 
the only issue of any great 
importance was the procur- 
ing of food. The moment 
they stepped out of their 
snow-white, lily-bud cradles 
and crawled down the slen- 
der stems, they were hun- 
gry, and no matter how 
often they dined, there was 
always the desire for more 
nourishment. 

On the morning of Sep- 
tember 28, the Aphis Lion 
of our story embarked upon 
the great adventure of 
rounding up a square meal, 
untutored in the ways of the 
world and blissfully igno- 
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has been proved many times.” 


“And such darling children I saw at a 
Thom clinic! They were chubby little 
curly -heads of 3 and 4 and even younger”’ 


THe creed of the habit clinics is 
—bring the child to age 7 a healthy 
specimen of good habits and he 
will make little trouble from then 
on. The soundness of the creed 






Famous child-guidance clinics turn little feet in the 


ways they should go 


Gladys Denny Shultz 


Director, Better Homes and Gardens’ Child Care and Training Department 


‘oo child-guidance clinic as we 
know it today had its beginning in 
Chicago as a method of dealing with 
juvenile offenders. Jane Addams was 
instrumental in starting it, as was 
Julia Lathrop, and it was Henry 
James who suggested that Dr. Wil- 
liam Healy, a psychiatrist, be put in 
charge of the new endeavor. 

This choice was most significant, 
for Doctor Healy’s idea of handling 
youthful wrongdoers was radically 
different from that used by the juve- 
nile-court judges, such as Lindsey, of 
Denver. These men depended upon 
broad sympathy and common sense 
to touch the hearts of bad boys and 
girls and make them want to be good. 
Doctor Healy brought to this field 
more than sympathy, more than com- 
mon sense, valuable as are these com- 
modities. As a doctor he understood 
the part physical maladjustments 
may play in behavior problems. As 
an expert in mental troubles he 
understood that there may be deep- 
lying causes for unsocial behavior, 
causes beyond the power of a child 
to correct unaided. Doctor Healy 
proposed to use the magic of psychia- 
try to help them. 

Thus the new institution became 
the Institute of Juvenile Research, 
and a new era in child-understanding 
and management began. The founda- 
tion hypothesis was simple but far- 





reaching. Boys and girls do not get 
into the juvenile courts if all is well 
with their world, it held. What is the 
element in the life of this particular 
child that has led him to act in this 
manner? And when the answer is 
found, how can he be helped to over- 
come this factor or adjust it, so that 
it may not ruin his life? 


To GET the answer to these ques- 
tions, Doctor Healy studied each 
child’s mental equipment, his atti- 
tude toward life, and the environ- 
ment in which the child was placed. 
Judge Baker, first juvenile-court 
judge of Boston, visited Doctor 
Healy’s work in Chicago and left, 
practically as a dying request, the 
wish that Boston might have an in- 
stitution of the same sort. In 1917 his 
friends organized the Judge Baker 
Foundation as a memorial and brought 
from Chicago Doctor Healy and his 
associate, Dr. Augusta Bronner, to 
head it. The system they have worked 
out here forms the model for practi- 
cally all the dozens of other child- 
guidance clinics in the country, for 
the technique employed in dealing 
with delinquent children has proved 
equally efficacious with problems of 
home, school, and personality. Indeed, 
if you will apply the treatment of 
Margaret, soon to be described, to any 
“‘queer” individual that you know, 
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Second Article of a Series 


you should find it most illuminating. 

The Foundation deals with children 
of school age—that is, from 8 to 17. 
All juvenile-court cases are referred 
here automatically, and these com- 
prise one-half the clinic’s work. The 
other half are children who do not get 
along at school or at home or who 
have undesirable personality twists. 
Since the clinic has been functioning 
in Boston it has treated 7,200 boys 
and girls. Among those of normal in- 
telligence and personality the record 
of success has been 85 percent. Among 
those with abnormal minds or person- 
alities the success record is 40 percent. 

Are we not justified in believing, 
therefore, that if this method could 
be spread over the entire country, 
and if the clinic facilities could be 
commodious enough to accommodate 
all who need their care, crime would 
drop to a low ebb in the next genera- 
tion and the percentage of those who 
fail in other ways in their adjustment 
to life would be greatly lessened? 


TAKE the great class of delinquent 
children, from which are recruited our 
most conspicuous failures. The case 
of Margaret Doe, 15% years old, is an 
excellent example of the way in which 
this clinic, and practically all others, 
makes good citizens out of boys and 
girls who somehow have started in the 
other direction. [Continued on page 104 
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A Cottage With a Future 


It is designed to grow and stay young thru the years 


Russell C. Starr 


‘Te E question that confronts every 
newly wedded pair as they awaken to 
the realities of life after the glamour 
and gayety of the nuptials have gone 
into the past is the all-important 
“Where shall we live?” 

This question ineludes myriads of 
others that arise after the lot is bought. 
These have to do with materials, 
equipment, decoration, minor specifi- 
cations, and the most economical yet 
most efficient plan possible for the 
lowest possible cost of construction 
and maintenance. The young pair are 
bewildered with a whirling mass of 
blueprints, specifications, figures, and 
questions—and more questions. But 
there must be a satisfactory solution 
somewhere within their means. There 


1S. 


design,and materials. It does,however, 
entail some prudence and wisdom in 
planning to the end that the maxi- 
mum in value and usefulness will be 
derived from every dollar invested 
and from every square foot of floor 
space. It also means that a few things 
which add to expense and perhaps ap- 
pearance must be foregone for the 
sake of economy. Simplicity in design 
is economical yet beautiful if properly 
executed. 

For the benefit of this average- 
wage class, which includes most all of 
us, Better Homes and Gardens presents 
this simple, unpretentious little house. 
It is designed not only for the present 
but with forethought for the possi- 
bilities — yes, probabilities — of the 
future. Many a young couple have 


A shingled exterior of modest dignity surrounded by a quaint garden, 
allin keeping with the Early American characteristics of the plans 


Most of these young people start 
out with incomes not above $150 a 
month; hence they would be unwise 
to start upon the important venture 
of building without first carefully 
counting the cost. They would do well 
to keep their building program as far 
below the $5,000 mark as possible and 
to so instruct their architect. This 
does not mean that they must be 
satisfied with inferior workmanship, 
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moved into a “ darling little home” of 
four rooms and bathroom, at the time 
quite content that it was within their 
moderate, if not meager, means. Then 
suddenly an unexpected guest arrives, 
confidently intending to remain over- 
night, and they find themselves em- 
barrassed and cramped for lack of 
sleeping room. Then along comes the 
first ““permanent” guest, and again 
they feel the necessity for more space. 


In this house plan we have anticipated 
these emergencies, as you will see. 
Over the front door is a small, 
gabled shelter of simple design sup- 
ported by plain square posts. The 
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LIVING ROOM [==y BEDROOM 
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HALL 


An attractive and practical plan 
which has many conveniences 


exterior is of shingles, 
painted white, with wide 
courses and very slightly 
irregular butts. The blinds 
are battened and painted 
green in keeping with the 
simplicity and honesty of 
the design. The roof is sim- 
ple and straight, unbroken 
except for the two small 
dormers at the front and 
at the rear. The house 
should be built low, with 
the floor level only 12 to 15 
inches above the grade 
line and the basement win- 
dows set into small areas. 
The chimney at the end 
is [ Continued on page 62 


A second-floor plan that can be 
completed when it is needed 
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Eleanor Hubbard Garst 


UITE without meaning to do so, 
I find myself these days running a hit- 
or-miss, but nevertheless thriving, 
circulating library. My friends, neigh- 
bors, and relatives who see the post- 
man stop daily at my door with 
paper-wrapped packages come to look 
over with a choosey eye the array of 
new books piled high on the shelves 


Good Stories? 
Here They Are 


you'll lose yourself in during 
the reading. (Mrs. Barnes’ 
delightful letter on this page 
tells the story of the story, and 
I can say nothing half as good 
about her tale of three genera- 
tions as she says herself, ex- 
cept to guarantee you a grand 
good time if her book is still 















and demand, “‘ Now, tell me—where’s 
a good story. I don’t want anything 
heavy. No! No travel, biography, or 
study of economic problems—just a 
good novel is what I am looking for.” 


And as they, during 
the past months, and 
inquiring readers have 
asked, and I have ad- 
vised, inevitably the 
question, in one form 
or another, reaches me 
repeatedly, ‘‘What, 
after all, makes a novel 
gC od ?”” 


I should say, first of 


all, that a good novel 
must tell a story that 
holds. your. interest. 
This is where many an 
ambitious first novel 
goes on the rocks and 
where the experienced 
successful writer in- 
variably shows his 
hand. Ever since the 
time of tribal legend, 
long before printing 
was known, the true 
story-teller has woven 
his magic and held an 
enthralled audience 
spellbound, and we 
havearight todemand 
of the tale-teller of to- 
day just exactly that 
same captivating pow- 

r. ““ Narrative gift” is 
as pecs: a name as any 
to call it, and such 
popular writers as 
Kathleen Norris, 
Booth Tarkington, 
Joseph Hergesheimer, 
Louis Bromfield, and 
Mary Roberts Rhine- 
hart have it with so 
spontaneous an ease 
that we call them 
“born story - tellers.” 


waiting for you to enjoy.) 

In judging a good story a 
footnote of query must be 
added by each individual read- 
er, “Am I personally interested 

















I wrote "Years of Grace,” I think, 
because I always wanted to read a book like it? 
By that I mean I always wanted to read a book 
that dealt with the Chicago that my generation 
has seen change so amazingly from a provincial 
town to the fourth largest city in the world. 

The, staid Victorian vjllage that I grew up in is 
so different from the gunman's Chicago that lives 
in the popular fancy today. 


I am glad that I can remember the 
tranquil streets and the tall elm trees and the 
great square red-brick and brewn-stone houses that 
rose from the green lawns. I am glad that I can 
remember the bicycles and the hurdy-gurdies and 
the four-in-hands. And above all, those vanished 
Chicagoans of the World's Fair period--incredible 
villagers who knew everyone on their own block and 
who sat out on their front steps of a summer 
evening and gossiped with neighbors who really 
were neighbors, in the friendly as well es the 
geceraphic sense of the word. 


Before I forgot all this I wanted to 
write about it, so "Years of Grace” almost wrote 
itself. I grew up on Pine Street, myself, you see. 
And I think the street we grew up on is never 
quite like any other street in the world. A 
romantic glamour hangs over it that is really the 


glamour of youth itself. For "grace" is a relative 


word, after all. And the years thet we define as 
“gracious” may be only those we have left far 
enough behind us to see in romantic perspective. 


Sincerely always, 


Geer. Ba 






































Margaret Ayer Barnes, who 
tells here the story of her 
prizewinning book “ Years 
of Grace,”’ novel of Chicago 


don’t give me a sea 
story. I just hate sea 
stories.” (Alas for poor 
Joseph Conrad!) Or 
else with that delight-, 
ful positiveness which 
the years have bat- 
tered out of most of 
us, they’ll say: ““Noth- 
ing English. Curates 
and garden parties 
bore me stiff!” And 
so, with one grand 
gesture they lop off 
their reading list Hen- 
ry James, John Gals- 
worthy, H. G. Wells. 
But, to take an ex- 
treme example, Marcel 
Proust found inspira- 
tion in the psychologi- 
cal background of the 
social game as played 
by the French aristoc- 
racy in the early 
1900's. To many an 
American reader the 
emoteness of the 
whole setting from his 
daily experience abso- 
lutely kills any inter- 
est at the outset. To 
others, however, 
Proust’s minute psy- 
chological analysis 
and the power of his 


Most conspicuous of all perhaps right in a story built around such a center unique style pile up, even in transla- 
now is Margaret Ayers Barnes, whose of interest?’”? The mature, curious- tion, 


(Houghton Miffin Company, 
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into a narrative of gripping in- 
prizewinning book. Years of ;Grace _minded reader.stands ready to be con- terest. 

$2.50) vinced. It is the high-school boy or 
has a most absorbing grip—a story girl usually who states firmly: “No, a good story 


Next to narrative power in judging 


| Continued on page 67 
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Five Ways to Treat a Low Terrace 


Walter D. Popham, Landscape Architect 


By CAREFUL planning differences in lot 
levels may be made extremely interesting in gar- 
den design. Usually it is best to provide a series of 
levels or nearly level terraces held in place by 
embankments or retaining walls. 

Handling embankments or walls offers a splen- 
did opportunity for the gardenmaker to add inter- 
est to his garden, since not only is the play of light 
and shade upon the different levels interesting, but 
also the walls themselves are since the possibilities 
in design are almost endless. The sketches on this 
page show a number of interesting suggestions, 
none of which is impracticable, even on small 
home grounds. 


A. THE GRASS-COVERED SLOPE: This, the sim- 
plest form of all, has the advantage of being less 
expensive and easier to construct > oe most of the 
other treatments, and when well constructed and 
well covered with grass it is most attractive. It 
has, however, these disadvantages: (1) it is some- 
times difficult to get grass to grow on it; (2) the 
maintenance cost 1s high, since in some soils it is 
likely to wash badly, leaving unsightly holes; (3) 
the grass sometimes kills out in spots; (4) it is often 
very hard to keep the grass neat; and (5) if walked 
upon in warm weather the impact of the foot wears 
away the grass, sometimes the slope. 

The amount of slope to give an embankment of 
this type varies somewhat according to the soil. 
Loose sandy soils cannot be given much slope, as 
they wash so badly, but heavy clay or firmer soils 
can be built fairly steep. No slope should ever 
exceed 45 degrees, 1 foot horizontal to 1 foot 
vertical; usually about 2 to 1 slope (2 feet vertical 
to 1 horizontal) is best. Too long a slope is usually 
uninteresting. 


B. ComsBineD WALL AND TERRACE: In many 
cases a high retaining wall destroys the character 
and scale of a place, while a compromise between 
a wall and a sloping bank preserves it. In this case 
the wall should not exceed 3 feet high, and the 
slope of the terrace should not be too abrupt. 

The usual footings and drainage should be pro- 
vided, especially because the sloping bank carries 
much water down it. Sometimes this treatment is 
used and low shrubbery, instead of grass, is 
planted. It is particularly interesting when some 
sort with trailing stems is used which reach out 
over the wall to the ground. 


C. THe Concrete Retarninc WALL: In many 
cases a concrete retaining wall is the best type to 
use. It has the advantage of being fairly cheap and 
easily constructed. Well ccnstructed, it is perma- 
nent and may be given almost any sort of decora- 
tive treatment desired. 

Design of a large concrete retaining wall over 5 
feet high is a matter of some engineering concern, 
but usually small walls such as are found in aver- 
age homes are not complicated. It is usually neces- 
sary, however, to carry the foundations below the 
frost line (which varies according to geographic 
location) and to provide drainage Sank of the wall 
to carry away soil water which might freeze back 
of the wall and cause it to heave. Drainage is best 
provided by 4-inch porous [ Continued on page 92 



































We Quilt from 





Above: quilting designs for comforter and vanity seat cushion; at right, 
old - fashioned quilting designs, including Feather Band, Pineapple, Four 
Flowers, Dove of Peace, Cherry Basket, Cape Cod Anchor, and Harp of Erin 


Old and New Designs 


Ruby Short McKim 


My FIRST thought was to call quilt- 
ing our luxury craft, having in mind those 
tempting luxurious comforters and puffs 
of satin and taffeta, in which every inch 
of glowing quilted surface radiates dainty 
highlights and soft shadows. 

But quilting is so much more than a 
luxury craft. American women always 
have been adept at creating loveliness 
from the materials at hand, whether it 
were homespun, calico, flour-sack muslin, 
or fine silks and cottons. 

Old quilting patterns are fascinating 
and more fitting to use with oldtime 
patchwork and appliqué than anything 
recently designed. And so for the quilts 
you are making and going to make, we 
have assembled a large group of authentic 
quilting patterns used to embellish the 
coverlets of yesteryear. All are perforated 
on especially tough paper thru which you 
may stamp unlimited times, and this way 
the most intricate design takes only a 
moment of time. 

For large blocks 18 inches square or 
more, there are the Rising Sun, Oak Leaf 
and Acorn, and the Plume Swastika de- 
signs. The President’s Wreath is 13 inches 
across and the Harp of Erin 14 inches, so 
they fit on blocks from 15 to 18 inches 
square. A lovely Cape Cod Anchor spaces 
well on blocks Ht 13 to 1§ inches square, 
and the Dove of Peace, next size smaller, 
is quaintly charming on squares from 12 


to 14 inches, especially when the blocks 
are set obliquely in the quilt. The cherry 
Basket design is 10 inches square for use 
on 12-inch blocks. 

The Pineapple has been a favorite of 
conventionalized design since early India 
Tea Company importing days. The love- 
ly pineapple design shown is 7 x 9 inches, 
which is the right size for 10- to 12-inch 
blocks diagonally placed, or to use in a 
border—at corners and the like. 


For g-inch blocks we have the Four 
Flowers, or a Tulip design, this Tulip 
having a matching 4-inch border wit 
corner design which is shown on the 
vanity-bench cover. Other running de- 
signs are the Feather Band, 4% inches 
wide for bands torn 6 inches, 3- and 6- 
inch Cables, and a 24-inch Running Vine 
excellent for lattice strips. A Lace Vein 
Feather, 41% x 10, curving right and left 
in one pattern, spaces beautifully with 
pineapples, for decorative corners, inter- 
sections, and the like. 

Then of course there are the Feather 
Circles, most used of all “fancy” quilting 
patterns. They are obtainable in a tiny 
rosette 3 inches across and in 6- and 8-inch 
sizes, with the feather puffs outside only. 
The double feather ring is obtainable in 
10-, 12-, 14-, 16-, and 18-inch sizes. These 
are exact pattern sizes, of course, and a 
10-inch design [| Continued on page 99 
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We Enjoy the Jolly Evergreens 


Theodore Lindquist . . . 


How often we see situated upon 
a fine lot among good surroundings 
a beautiful house which still lacks 
an undefinable something to make a 
pleasing picture. Closer examination 
usually reveals lack of proper founda- 
tion plantings. A bush here, several 
shrubs there, and a small tree over 
yonder would make a much more 
pleasing, unified, harmonious picture 
and would tie the house to the ground. 
Most of our evergreens fit well into 
foundation-planting schemes. Ordi- 
narily, a tree or shrub should be se- 
lected to suit size requirements; that 
is, a low-growing shrub should be 
planted where a low shrub is needed 
rather than a tall-growing one which 
is held in check by pruning. With ever- 
greens the situation is quite different. 
We plant them because of their ever 
jolly green appearance among win- 
ter’s snows as well as summer’s sun- 
shine and cannot pay so much atten- 
tion to the matter of size. If we can- 
not find the size of evergreen suitable 
to our needs, we plant a taller one and 
keep it in check by judicious pruning. 
Happily, most evergreens lend them- 
selves to this process of pruning. 


THE writer had a fine symmetrical 
specimen of Blue Spruce which was 
becoming too tall for its location. It 
could not be moved safely and was 
too beautiful a tree merely to be 
dug and discarded in order to have a 
smaller one planted where it grew. 
What was to be done? After much 
hesitation and many misgivings, the 
top was cut out in the spring just as 
the new shoots were beginning to un- 
fold, and one of these new shoots was 
trained by a few strings to become a 
leader. A few months later it pre- 
sented as symmetrical and beautiful 
an appearance as it had before the 
shears were used. 

The various junipers lend them- 
selves especially well to foundation 
plantings because of the ease with 
which they can be kept at any desired 
height by proper pruning. Even the 
tall-growing Norway Spruce can be 
held in check to a low bush less than 
a few feet high. The tallest tree in the 
accompanying pictures, the one to 


A house without foundation plants around 
it, like that shown in the photograph, ap- 
pears to have been dropped loosely upon the 
ground and does not form an integral part 
of the landscape, as it most surely should 


The photographs show the actual contrast 
between the before- and the after- planting 
appearance. After planting, the house seems 
more as if it had grown from the ground 


Michigan 


the left of the porch, is a Cannart 
Juniper which is kept at a uniform 
height by cutting out the leader and 
training in a lower one to take its 
place every spring at the time the new 
shoots open. Occasionally the branches 
of this tree become too long, and then 
these, too, are cut back. No harm has 
come to the tree nor has its symmetry 
or natural beauty been interfered 
with in the least. It has become a little 
more bushy because of this pruning 
process, a result which always accom- 
panies but enhances its beauty. 


BECAUSE any pruning stimulates 
growth, evergreens should never be 
pruned late in the fall. The best time 
to prune them is in the spring, about 
the time the new growth starts. 
Both firs and hemlocks can be used 
for foundation planting, but they are 
not as adaptable to pruning as are the 
junipers. In their natural beauty most 
evergreens have branches which reach 


out from the trunk close to the 
ground. These branches may be 
trimmed slightly around the edges 
but must never be wholly removed, 
as that destroys one of the main 
beauties of the tree. 


SOMETIMES we find an evergreen 
that has been shorn of its lower 
branches in order that the grass 
around it could be more easily cut, 
or for some other equally trivial rea- 
son. Such a tree appears to be partly 
undressed and gives one the shivers 
in the wintertime. Hence, in setting 
out our trees it is well to set them far 
enough part-to permit growth of their 
lower branches without necessity of 
too much pruning. One last word 
about pruning: do so only when nec- 
essary to preserve symmetry and to 
hold down size. Then, to achieve the 
desired end, prune slowly and care- 
fully after close study of the shape of 
the tree. | Continued on page 88 
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It would seem that practically every country has contributed rare plants 
to California gardens, for the state is a veritable plant collector's paradise 


Our Eastern Friends Come to California 


Opal M. Scarborough . . . California 


satis is a land of many 
climates,” read the railroad circulars. 
So to California come people from all 
parts of the world, rich and poor, to 
see and to know us. Many return to 
their native homes, others stay. 

California is a very different state 
from any they have ever visited be- 
fore. Many visitors are familiar with 
climates of other lands — climates 
which boast of spring, summer, fall, 
and winter. The Cslifornia real-estate 
men tell you that we have only sum- 
mer here, but to the home-owner and 
the gardener there are two very dis- 
tinct seasons—the wet and the dry. 
For this reason many an Eastern 
friend grows homesick and the sea- 
sons grow tiresome. But who of us 
has not longed for the surroundings 
of our childhood? And who of us 
would not like to duplicate them in 
the land of our choice? Many a young 
bride has gone to her mother in tears 
because she could not cook for her 
husband as his mother had cooked 
for him when he was alittle boy. Just 
so, many an Eastern friend will re- 
turn to his native state in tears be- 
cause he could not grow the same 
plants in California, since conditions 
are so very, very different. 

It is true, then, that “‘ California is 
a land of many climates.” Here we 
find one of the hottest places in the 
world—in Imperial Valley, but. some 
of our mountain peaks rival those of 
Switzerland and boast of the very 


severe cold to be found there. Cali- 
fornia is a large state, and in it are to 
be found seven distinct climatic divi- 
sions. First, a semitropical division a 
few miles wide, extending from San 
Diego to Santa Barbara along the 
coast. 


THIS division is practically frostless 
and is often referred to as the citrus 
belt because in it we find growing all 
of the citrus fruits as well as a great 
many tropical plants. Were you to 
visit California in the spring you 
would find in full bloom great fields 
of flowering bulbs which are grown to 
perfection in this division. These 
fields belong to nurseries and supply 
us with many of the bulbs that we 
buy thru the stores. In this portion of 
the state we find the aged from the 
many states, who have come to Cali- 
fornia to spend their declining years. 
This division is said to be one of the 
best for the development of children; 

erhaps this is why so many of our 
einen friends remark about the 
great number of older people and 
babies to be found here. Coreaialy, it 
is the most happy climatic region 
known. 


SANTA BARS; is known the 
world over for its beauty and as the 
place where the largest number of 
plants, from ail portions of the globe, 
dwell happily together. Great wealth 
has been expended in the exotic flora, 


until Santa Barbara has become en- 
riched as no other part of the state. 

As a second division we have the 
territory surrounding San Francisco, 
which is very temperate but also very 
windy in summer. Here we find many 
plants which will not do so well in 
other portions of the state, such as 
the much-prized camellias, many 
specimens of which are worth several 
hundreds of dollars. Here, too, we 
find our beloved Eastern lilac growing 
to perfection. If one does not mind 
the fogs, this is indeed a most delight- 
ful place in which to live. The plants 
at least love the fogs from off the 
ocean and thrive as they do in but 
few other places. 


THEN, too, there is the great coast 
division, a strip of land from 6 to 8 
miles wide, extending along the coast 
from Santa Barbara to the Oregon 
state line. Here we find frequent fogs, 
with more rainfall, while the temper- 
ature seldom goes below 30 degrees. 
The flowers best adapted to this dis- 
trict are those loving a moist, cool 
climate. Here also the all-year crops 
are grown which demand an even, 
temperate climate. Violets, roses, 
chrysanthemums, cyclamen, and be- 
gonias thrive here. Less irrigation and 
mulch is needed. 

Fourth, there are the interior val- 
leys, of which there are a large num- 
ber. The soil is generally good, tho it 
is cold and _[ Continued on page 86 
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“Out in the garage we found a 
tall bewhiskered figure that 
looked like Peggy’s brother Ted”’ 
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We Follow the Stars and Learn 


About Ourselves 
The Bicycle Club has a different kind of Halloween party 


As Told by Jane, the Club’s Reporter, to Mary Grace Ramey 


ge Club hadn’t had an honest- 
to-goodness party for ever so long, so 
it was with a real thrill that we opened 
the big white envelopes that came to 
each of us one sparkling October 
morning. A shiny silver star was hid- 
den inside with the words: 


The stars so bright on Friday night 
Strange secrets will be telling, 

So come at 8 and hear your fate 
At Peggy Parker's dwelling. 


Word was passed, as it is so often 
when a party is in order, that this was 
to be an outdoor affair, so we arrived 
carrying our biggest woolly sweaters 
and wearing heavy skirts, for October 
nights are often cold. 

It was a perfect early autumn night, 
crisp and clear, with the stars simply 
sparkling and seeming ever so much 
nearer the earth than usual. The 
whe Peggy informed us when we 

ad all gathered, was to be in the 
garage, so we slipped into our sweat- 
ers and trooped out into the yard. 

And what a transformed garage it 


was! The car had been moved out to 
make room for us and in its place was 
a perfect reproduction of an old astro- 
loger’s workroom. All kinds of myste- 
rious signs and charts of the stars 
covered the walls, a huge globe that 
looked a bit lop-sided and home- 
made occupied the center of the 
room, and beside it stood the old 
astrologer himself. 


His tall, gaunt figure was draped 1n 
a black robe, and he wore on his head 
a tall, pointed hat that might in a 
pinch have served for a witch at a 
Halloween frolic; his face was hidden 
by a long beard. As we entered he 
silently handed each of us a card and 
then in a deep rumbling voice that 
sounded suspiciously like Peggy’s 
brother Ted, he told us to write our 
birth date on them. 


HE Is going to cast our horo- 
scopes,’ Peggy explained as we 
seemed a bit puzzled, “and you need 
not write the year, just the day and 
the month.” Well, such a scurrying for 
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pencils as there was then, for who can 
resist the lure of hearing about such 
an interesting subject as one’s very 
own self? As we had each handed in 
our card we grouped about the astro- 
loger, who began with Thelma—a 
March baby, born on the twenty-third, 
to be exact. The zodiacal year, as our 
astrologer explained, begins about 
March 21. 


You,” said the astrologer, looking 
Thelma firmly in the eye, “were born 
in the sign of Aries, the Ram. And 
like all people of Aries you are a born 
leader. (At this we all cheered, for 
Thelma is certainly a leader; what 
would the club do without her and 
her clever suggestions?) Tho you are 
a leader you insist on doing things 
your own way,” he went on. (We 
covered up a snicker at this, for it’s 
true, Thelma leads, but she must lead 
in her own direction.) “You are a 
good scholar, genial, witty, and will 
probably marry twice. (More laughs 
from the gallery. And on he went, 
suiting Thelma [ Continued on page 98 
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Now My Garden Is Looking Out theWindow 


Alice Morris .. . 


Telex I wandered about my 
yard, drinking in the beauty of my 
flowers. It seems they are putting 
their whole strength into one last 
valiant effort to live. My yard is a riot 
of colors, even tho Old Jack Frost has 
been playing some pranks lately and 
has teased us quite a bit. 

My Tiger Lilies have turned a 
beautiful gold color and the leaves 
are falling, so too the Chinese Balloon- 
flowers. The nasturtiums are gone, 
and also the morning-glories, frozen 
to nothingness, but among the other 
flowers much beauty still remains. 

There are the asters in purple, 
pink, white, magenta, and blue, min- 
gled with the calendulas in every 
shade of yellow to deepest orange, 
and the annual phlox in all the colors 
of the rainbow. 

I picked a great bowlful of pansies, 
the ee blossoms I have ever seen, 
and as I write I look up at them and 
admire their cunning little faces. 

While I was outdoors I went over 
the yard looking for plants to place 
in my “Indoor Garden.” During the 
summer I made plans for this garden 


and planted seeds and set out slips of 


eraniums and heliotrope so as to 
cous well-rooted plants to pot later. 

Today I found the slips had made 
splendid root growth, so I potted 
Ks about four of each. The sum- 
mer-sown seeds—snapdragons, ver- 
benas, and the large ruffled petunias 
—had grown to nice size plants, so | 
potted them also. Some of these young 
plants were showing buds. 


I BROUGHT the newly potted 
plants into the house and placed 
them in my ferneries and on shelves 
arranged for the purpose. Before | 
placed them in the ferneries and 
shelves, | soaked them well and al- 
lowed them to stand in the basement 
to drain, leaving them there several 
hours; then I brought them upstairs 
to their permanent position. 

In winter my dining-room is turned 
into a garden. It is here that I raise 
my flowers and plants and start seeds 
for setting outside in the spring. 

I have a large double window on 
the south and also a west window in 
my dining-room. This is the prettiest 
room in the house and the gayest and 
cheeriest one, especially in winter. 
There are black and gold fringed val- 
ances and golden orange side draper- 
ies at the windows which bring the 
sunshine inside. There are no other 
curtains on these windows, just pret- 
tily scalloped cream-color shades that 
leave the small-paned windows ex- 
posed. 


North Dakota 














In your home you can grow plants that many people 


In winter when the sun 
shines this room is glori- 
fied. Plants thrive splen- 
didly in the light and 
warmth, and it is not long before my 
little seed flats are full of tiny green 
baby plants. I start the seeds in boxes 
and flats about December or January 
and transplant the plants from time 
to time, as they require it. By spring 
my baby seedlings have developed 
strong, sturdy plants to set out in the 
ground. 


BESIDES plants and seedlings, I 
grow bulbs indoors for winter bloom. 
Last week I began planting Paper 
White Narcissus in bowls containing 
pebbles and water. A few days ago I 
planted some Chinese Sacred-lilies the 
same way. From time to time I shall 


plant other bulbs, such as daffodils, 


associate with an outdoor garden only. 
ageratum, fuchsias, petunias, verbenas, daffodils, narcissus, 
hyacinths, tulips, and freesias (Photograph by Edwin A.Falk) 


Some of them are 


tulips, and hyacinths. The last-named 
plants I grow in soil. I place the bowls 
and pots in the cool vegetable cellar, 
where it is dark, and they have a 
splendid chance to develop strong 
roots. I look at them from time to 
time to see that they do not dry out, 
and I keep just enough moisture on 
them to encourage growth. 


By CAREFUL planning I have one 
pot coming into bloom just about the 
time the preceding one has finished 
blooming. This gives me blooms of all 
varieties all winter. The bulbs grown 
in water develop more rapidly, I have 
found, than those grown in soil. 

For growing | Continued on page 72 
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An Architect's 


Naomi Swett-Sommers 


—_— in the California sun- 
shine on the high ridge of the Berke- 
ley Hills is a simple little cottage of 
whitewashed clapboards—the home of 
Roland Irving Stringham, well-known 
architect. And like most homes of 
young architects, this six-room resi- 
dence reveals utmost simplicity in its 
planning. . 

Shielded at front and sides by a 
high, lattice-trim board fence, this 
big little house has privacy in every 
inch of its charming garden, where a 
wide, grassy plot at the rear serves 
for a play yard. And with ornamental 
pilasters and solid trelliswork along 
the side wall of a two-car garage, the 
purely utility structure takes the as- 
pect of a glorified back-garden wall. 

Tall, white-plastered chimney ris- 
ing above steep-pitch, dormer-win- 
dow roof give farmhouse solidity to 
this home, of which the over-all di- 
mensions are but 24 x 40 feet, its cen- 
tral position on a 49 x 130 lot provid- 
ing unrestricted light and ventilation. 

A curved path from the street, 
bordered with bright flowers, leads 
up by three steps to a cheery thresh- 
old of red brick that is overhung by a 
plain iron bracket lamp and two more 
steps down approach the rear garden, 


Big Little Home 


Roland Irving Stringham, Architect 
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The fireplace corner of the living-room, with 
the simple walls and floor inviting repose 


The first floor is indeed a lesson in careful plan- 
ning for space conservation and convenience 
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A sketch of the big little house, showing the 





beauty inherent in well-proportioned simplicity 


with its most companionable, gable- 
roof birdhouse. 

Past a smooth oak entrance door, 
the 14 x 20-foot living-room has ex- 
posed, acid-stained ceiling beams, 
rough-troweled walls left the natural 
color of the plaster and then hand 
waxed, and maple floors stained black 
and finished to a waxed polish. 

The charm and livability of the 
Stringham home may be credited to 
its plain, rectangular corner fireplace, 
with a perforated medallion of rusty, 
hand-forged iron distinguishing its 
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vertical chimney 
breast, which, tho faintly washed with 
blue to offset the white walls and 
black floor, does not dominate the 
color scheme. And the always inviting 
presence of a hanging bookcase in no 
wise clutters up floor space. 
Casement windows at front and 
side bring a stream of sunshine into 
the living-room, from which door 
openings lead off to the dining-room 
at the rear and to two bedrooms at 
the side. A third, midget-style door, 
which is raised 2 feet from the floor, 
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conceals an ingenious little built-in 
coat wardrobe: 

Narrow, acid-stained, molded cas- 
ings trim door and window openings, 
and where used as a dividing line be- 
tween the walls and the floor are 
painted the same color as the walls, 
with an effect of increased spacious- 
ness. 

Simple furnishings carry out a 
springtime green and light brown color 
harmony, to which gayety is intro- 
duced by [ Continued on page 87 
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Steps That Fit 
Your Garden 


A. M. Husted . . . Michigan 





The gravel path and stone steps in the gardens of the 
University of Illinois, Urbana. Such steps are designed 
for much traffic (Photograph by Garland Fletcher) 


Many informal gardens and woodland trails 
could be made more attractive and more interest- 
ing by the addition of informal steps. I say in- 
formal steps in contrast to the formal steps of 
masonry, as cut stone, brick, or concrete, which 
one would expect to find in formal gardens or 
terraces. 

The idea of building such steps may have been 
postponed, giveri up, or perhaps never crystal- 
lized for the lack of knowing how to produce the 
pleasing effect without great expense. However, 
the rough stone steps can be made easily and with 
little expense; in fact, no expense at all if the ma- 
terials are at hand and one has a little initiative. 

In sections where stone is available it would be 
very little trouble to construct steps as shown in Fig. 3. 
In building such steps it is well to choose stones Pe an 
even or nearly even thickness so that there is not too 
great a variation from step to step. 


BEFORE starting to build the steps or even choosing 
stone, one should first determine the number of steps, 
height of risers, and width of tread. This can be done > 
leveling a board from the top of the bank against an 
upright at the foot of the bank and measuring both the 
horizontal distance and perpendicular height. Then 
divide the perpendicular height by the height of riser 
to determine the number of steps. This result divided 
into the horizontal gives the width of tread, provided 
the steps are planned according to Fig. 3. If they are 
planned for a steep bank, as in Fig. 4, the horizontal 
distance should be divided by one less than the result 
of the perpendicular division. We can readily see that 
steps in Fig. 3 would fit the bank in a more pleasing 
manner than those in Fig. 4. 

However, the rule just quoted might not always 
produce pleasing results, for all slopes or banks are not 
the same. In order that the steps be easy and comfort- 
able, there should be a certain relation between riser 
and tread. 


THE generally accepted rule for outside steps is that 
the product of the riser times the tread equals 75; in 
other words, a 6-inch riser should have a 12%-inch 
tread, and a S-inch riser a 16-inch tread. A riser less 
than 4 inches or greater than 7 inches is rarely easy and 
pleasing for outside steps. In determining the exact 
dimension of the steps it might require a juggling of the 
riser and tread to find a relation that fits the slope, if 
this is possible. In the informal garden there is a possi- 
bility of disregarding the slope to a certain extent in 
order to produce easy steps, especially when the differ- 
ence between steps and slope can be taken care of by 
planting or slight grading. 

The size of the steps determined, one can now select 
the size of stone best suited for the construction. It is 
highly desirable to select thin slabs of even thickness 
for treads. These should be wider than needed for finished 
treads so that they can be anchored into the upper step. 
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FIG. 6. LOG PERRONS 
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FIG. 7. STONE PERRONS 








ONE is now ready to begin construction. Since the stones 
are to be laid up dry or with very little mortar back where 
it will not show, the rigidity, or stability, of the whole is 
largely dependent on the way the succeeding steps are 
anchored in with each other. In order that there be no 
settling and loosening of this anchorage, it would be well to 
cut out for each step as it is built and thus maintain a good 
solid foundation thruout. As mentioned before, the tread 
should be wider than that actually [ Continued on page 85 
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AMONG OURSELVES 


Heavenly Trumpets 


LX YOU remember seeing the drawing of an angel- 
trumpet on page 29 of your January Better Homes and Gar- 
dens? | am sending a picture of one [see illustration at the 
right] grown from a slip by my old friend and neighbor Mrs. 
Murphy. At the time the snapshot was taken there were 200 
blossoms on it. It blooms in September and October and must 
be stored in the cellar in the cold weather, at least in this 
locality—Mrs. Albert Adkins, Seymour, Connecticut. 


The Leaven of Mirth 


RECENTLY I was invited 
to inspect a beautiful new 
home in one of California’s 
most popular villages. The 
furnishings had been arranged 
by a capable decorator; every- 
thing was costly, excellent 
taste prevailed in coloring, 
line, and balance. After the 
tour was over I found myself 
harboring a vague feeling of 
dissatisfaction. Analyzing it, I 
discovered that its root lay in 
the fact that there was not the 


least touch of humor in the .- 


entire place, nothing anywhere 
to bring a smile. I wished that 
something—perhaps a funny 
iron dog, in the manner of Mr. 
McCutcheon’s cartoons, prop- 
ping the door—had broken the 
severity. Such accents are as 
necessary in furnishing and 
decorating as the comic relief 
afforded in Shakespeare’s trag- 
edies by the jester and the 
clown 

I recall one cottage at Ar- 
rowhead Lake which carried as 


Do you know what it is? An 
angel-trumpet—or trumpets 
-for there are scores! Read 
Mrs. Adkin’s letter about it 
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A Department Conducted 
by and for Our Readers 
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‘ : At left: a wrought-iron 
mail box and matching foot- 
scraper at the A.P.Calderwood 
og doorstep, Manhattan, Kansas 








’ a weather vane on the ridge- 
vole a frieze of amusing 
Diack cats that provoked a 
laugh from every passer-by. 
Parchment shades on 
wrought-iron bridge lamps 
offer an excellent field for 
ae original decoration. An ar- 
tist friend recently produced 
one carrying a series of jolly 
little bears dancing in the 
moonlight, whose joy is ab- 
solutely infectious. In one 
of the hotels in Yellowstone 
Park an interesting lamp is 
decorated with some tall 
pine trees, each pine inhab- 
ited by a happy family of 
squirrels, lunching on pine 
- cones and making gay sor- 
os 3 ties from one tree to another. 
Pottery offers another me- 
dium for these fancies, and 
so does wallpaper. — Mrs. 
Thomas R. Shearer, Brent- 
wood Heights, California. 





Time to Try This 


By ACCIDENT I discovered that snap- 
dragons can be saved from year to year and 
that third-year blooms are much superior to 
first-year ones. 

It so happened that the leaves from a row 
of maple trees covered some of my plants two 
years ago, and last spring, raking the leaves 
off the garden, I discovered the young shoots 
coming from the old roots. I mulched these 
plants and tended them carefully, and the 
“psig was much larger and healthier plants. 

Last fall we carefully protected these second- 
year plants, and this spring when the leaves 
were raked away they [ Continued on page 64 


At left: Thirsty appreciation of the bird fountain 
results in this unusual photograph of a squirrel, 
taken by Walter J. Haring, of Lakewood, Ohio 








The Question 


Before the House 


J. F. Carter 


QUESTIONS for this de- 
partment should be addressed 
to the Rebuilding Department 
Editor, Better Homes and 
Gardens, Des Moines, lowa 


‘ie mortar is coming out of the 
joints between the bricks in our home. 
What should we do? 

Unless the mortar is coming out 
sufficiently to impair the wall or 
make it look weak, it might add tex- 
ture to your house to leave it as it is. 
In the event that the condition is 
bad, scrape out the crumbled sections 
and have a brick mason repoint the 
joints with good cement mortar. 


A salesman tells me that good wood 
sash will rot and crumble away in two 
or three years, yet I know very old 
houses on which the sash have not been 
replaced. Is there merit in what I am 
told? 

In the older houses the parts of the 
sash were made with heartwood of 
whatever species, while nowadays, in 
a price era, manufacturers are too 
frequently using the sapwood of 
whatever species they buy. Sapwood 
will not resist the elements as will 
heartwood of the same species. Wood 
sash will last just as long now as they 
have in the past provided they are 
made from good wood and are care- 
fully put together. 


Three contractors have estimated 
what it will cost to build our home. Two 
of the estimates are almost exactly the 
same, while the third is $800 lower. 
Why is this, and which shall we choose? 

Without any additional informa- 
tion, we would recommend one of the 
two contractors whose estimates are 
close together, for the much lower 
estimate appears to indicate some 
skimping on materials or labor— 
things which cannot readily be 
checked by a layman. If you decide 
on the lowest bidder it would be well 
to place in writing every detail of the 
specifications and have them signed. 


Is it really true that radiators should 
be covered with ordinary paint instead 
of a bronze or other metallic paint? 

Tests show that radiators will give 
off more heat when covered with 
ordinary paint, the color of which 
should be as light as is in keeping 








with the rooms. 


When the win- 
dows in our house 
rattle is it because 
our floors are not 
on well - placed 
joists? How shall 
we stop the rat- 
tling? 

The rattling is 
‘ages caused 

y wood shrink- 
age. This means 
well-dried wood 
was not used, 
also that proper 
precautions were not taken by either 
manufacturer or builder to see that 
the sash were well primed before hang- 
ing. A strong, springy metal weather- 
strip will do much to stop rattling and 
will also stop air-infiltration, which 
must take place if windows rattle. 


There are seven in our family. What 
size septic tank is required or recom- 
mended? 

The settling - chamber capacity 
should be about 350 gallons. The dis- 
tribution area, or filter bed, should be 
about 500 square feet for each person, 
which, translated into tile, will mean 
that 50 feet of 4-inch tile per person 
will make proper distribution of the 
effluent from the tank. Have these 
tile installed parallel and about 10 
feet apart. 


Last fall we had weatherstrips in- 
stalled, but we have noticed only half 
the improvement we had expected. 
Please tell us what kind of strips to 
use? 

Our editorial policy prohibits our 
mentioning names, of manufacturers 
or trademarks. We would decline to 
say which is best, even if we knew. 
There are several good weatherstrips, 
however, and yours may be one of 
them. More than half the value of 
weatherstripping lies in its applica- 
tion or installation. All weatherstrip 
manufacturers agree on this point. 
You would do well, before next winter, 








The walls of a brick house in which the mortar between the 
joints is crumbling away and falling out can be repaired 
by careful repointing. 


See the first question on this page 


to have the installation examined. 
The maker of the strip you used will 
be glad to help. 


Our interior-trim paint is already 
peeling off after only one year. Why? 
What is the remedy? 

The wood was not dry when the 
paint was applied, but by now it is. 
The remedy is to take off whatever 
paint has adhered and repaint. 


We have decided on a masonry house, 
using native stone. Our contractor tells 
us we may plaster over this stone wall. 
I have been reading building journals 
and have been led to think otherwise. 
Am I right? 

You are perfectly right. Plaster 
should not be applied to any masonry 
wall, whether brick, tile, or stone, un- 
less continuous air spaces are left in 
the outside walls. Have the walls 
furred with wood strips, on top of 
which see that the lath or other base 
is applied, and then three plaster 
coats. 


How can we wash off stains on a 
stucco exterior? 

Do not attempt to wash stucco. 
It is far better to have a good work- 
man spray thin stucco material on 
the present wall to make a new stucco 
sa so This new stucco material will 
be almost “neat” Portland cement of 
a very high grade. But if the stucco 
is fairly | Continued on page 70 
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FRESH ripe fruits 
are truly vitamin 
mines. Help your- 
self to them. Serve 
them at all meals! 


A bowl of ripe fruits! (Photo- 
graph by Scandlin Studios) 






































while we can 


Paurrs in every meal! Certainly 
autumn is the time to put this slogan 
into practice. Orchards and vines are 
generous and fruits are so plainly 
a promoting. 

etite appeal is there, too, for 
ripe iy it is good to look at. Given an 
array of luscious, ripe fruits, what 
woman breathes who doesn’t feel 
some sort of artistic urge to arrange 
them prettily for her table! We all 
may take a lesson from far-away 
France, where cunning baskets, lined 
with fresh grape leaves and filled with 
choice berries, cherries, apricots, and 
other fruits, appear so frequently on 
the table to make a perfect ending to 
the luncheon. 

The versatility of fruits is remark- 
able. You may use them to advantage 
in every meal of the day and in any 
course you choose. Grown-ups and 
children relish them. I call them whole- 
family foods. The mother who pre- 
pares repasts for persons of various 
ages always is delighted to find delec- 
table dishes that everyone under her 
roof-tree may eat with safety. They 
greatly simplify meal preparations. 

Fruits sometimes are referred to as 
vitamin mines. This is just what they 
are, for they are filled with these pre- 
cious food substances. Apricots, for 
example, contain practically as much 
Vitamin A, which helps to prevent 
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Luscious Ripe Fruits 


Let’s enjoy their appetite appeal and healthfulness 


colds and similar infections, as does 
butter. Yellow peaches and cherries 
have a goodly supply of this material, 
and bananas, oranges, pineapples, 
dates, and raisins have some of it. 
Most of the fruits have the B com- 
plex, which is known as the appetite 
vitamin. 


MankKIND depends almost entirely 
on fruits and tomatoes for Vitamin C. 
This material is needed daily, for the 
human body does not have the ability 
to store it in times of plenty as it does 
Vitamin A. Teeth troubles are bene- 
fited greatly by the inclusion of much 
Vitamin C in the diet. Foods in which 
this essential element is found in 
abundance are the citrus fruits, straw- 
berries, and tomatoes. Bananas have 
a goodly amount of it, and most raw 
fruits have some. 

Watermelons are an excellent source 
of Vitamins A and C. Little other in- 
vestigational work has been done 
with the melons, but it is believed 
that they have much the same food 
value as the fruits. It is indeed true 
that they have the same appetite 


appeal. 


I LIKE to use fruits and melons as 
meal starters. Everyone in my house- 
hol 1 rejoices, and that is something 
for a mother to be most thankful for. 


Nell B. Nichols 


Happiness always attends good diges- 
tion. Definite experiments haveshown 
that these foods promote the flow of 
digestive juices and give folks the de- 
sire to eat. 

There are three delectable ways to 
serve fruits in the first course. The 
cocktail is perhaps the most common- 
ly used: dish. In it the mixture of 
fruits, cut in small pieces, is chilled 
and served.in glasses. It needs to be 
fairly tart if it is to stimulate the 
appetite. A similar combination of 
fruits might be used as the dessert, 
but then it needs to be sweetened 
more, for sugar dulls the longing for 
food or satisfies it. This is why sweet- 
ness belongs at the end of a meal. 


THE best cocktails have definite 
characteristics. They are made up of 
fruits that vary in texture and color. 
At least one firm one is used with one 
or more soft fruits. My rule is one 
crisp and one tart fruit in every cock- 
tail. Garnishes are helpful, too. Red 
and green cherries, shreds of colored 
coconut, and bits of California grapes, 
which now are tinted and bottled, are 
useful. 

Vegetable coloring, too, may be em- 
ployed successfully. One of my pet 
tricks is to add a little green coloring 
to the juices covering pears, grape- 
fruit, pineapple, [Continued on page 54 
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How to Ease Your Home Tax Burden 


during the past generation? It was devel- 
oped like the eccentric California lady’s 
house. Without consulting an architect to 
draw plans, she called in carpenters and 
brick masons and built room after room, 
stairway after stairway, gable after gable, 
as she pleased. You can visualize the 
structure she had, a rambling affair that 
cost a fortune to heat and clean. 


Our city was built like that, as wit- 
ness the many dead-end streets that lead 
nowhere and impede traffic. In older sec- 
tions of town fire stations and schools are 
often too close together. On the outskirts 
we have annexed subdivision after subdi- 
vision, resulting in demands for new water 
mains, paved streets, fire, police, and 
health protection, all at excessive cost. 
Look at our duplicated public services in 
the city and county—two finance offices, 
two police departments—the city police 
and sheriff’s force, and our city and 
county poor-relief agencies. In this respect 
Mr. Tite is quite right when he speaks of 
waste and possibly extravagance. 

“We voters and citizens are to blame 
for this botch of affairs. During the World 
War we all became used to the ‘public 
spending of enormous sums of money. We 
borrowed and bonded ourselves heavily 
for vast undertakings in parks, schools, 
sewers, and the like. Our own community 
group and others like us have bothered 
and badgered our city councils, school 
boards, and other authorities for these 
improvements until our elected officials 
have thrown up their hands with the dis- 
claimer that if all the voters (and the 
noise they make would indicate that all 
are interested) desire these things, why 
should they object? Votes must be con- 
sidered. 

“Now I am going to tell you about an 
innovation which American cities are 
adopting to enable them to obtain these 
desirable improvements at the lowest 
possible cost; in most instances without 
increasing the present tax rates a particle. 
This new practice, which sounds like a 
miracle, is called the Ten Year Master 
Budget Plan. 

“In substance, this plan is to proceed as 
I am doing with plans for my tulip bed, 
furnace, and tennis court. It is to study 
and determine how much wealth and in- 
come our city possesses, and then, after a 
sifting process, to see how much money we 
have available to pay for the normal 
operating expenses of our local govern- 
mental subdivisions, to schedule the most 
essential and necessary capital improve- 
ments (with reference to the needs of the 
city as a whole and not those of isolated 
communities), and then to lay out a 
plan to accomplish the whole program 
during a ten-year period. 


Suppose our city were to prepare 
this Ten Year Master Budget Plan. Here 
is how we would proceed: 

“First, with the approval of our 
elected public officials, a committee of 
representative citizens would be organized. 
It would include delegates from organiza- 
tions such as ours, as well as technical and 
professional men, accountants, purchas- 
ing agents, engineers, bond experts, finan- 
ciers, lawyers, and others. The inclusion 
of these special groups is important. Gov- 
ernmental activities largely embody the 
business and technical practices found in 


rivate enterprise, and who would be more 
Pelpful in working out these public prob- 
lems than the men who have made a suc- 
cess in their private undertakings? 

“This committee would first ascertain 
the present assets of the city in the form 
of wealth and income. The future increase, 
if any, of these assets would be forecasted 
for the next ten years, largely based on 
their growth in the past ten or twenty 

ears. 

“We would analyze our present tax 
rate to ascertain whether or not it im- 
poses too heavy a burden on our actual 
community wealth, partially as measured 
by the tax rates in our competing cities. 
We would analyze our methods of assess- 
ing property for taxation. We might find 
assessments unfair as between dwellings 
and business struc- 
tures of the same 
market value. We 
should take steps 
to adopt up-to-date 
assessment meth- 
ods so that every 
house and lot hav- 
ing the same mar- 
ket value is assessed 
for taxation on an 
equitable basis. 
Kicking on our 
own individual tax 
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[ Continued from page 25 | 


the basis of traffic counts. The expense 
of these projects will be estimated as 
closely as possible and their methods of 
financing devised, whether by direct tax 
levy on a pay-as-you-go basis, bond issue, 
or local-improvement district levies. 

“These schedules of necessary improve- 
ments completed, we will plan their ac- 
complishment in certain years, depending 
on their relative necessity and our margin 
of lessening taxation. For example, we 
see that next year we can issue bonds for 
a new and needed fire station and the year 
after that a new school building. Like 
children fitting in puzzle pictures, we will 
adjust and schedule such projects until we 
have laid out a scheme for accomplishing 
them without increasing present taxes, 
possibly even lowering them. 

“Having com- 
pleted this plan we 
will make charts 
and tables on which 
we will summarize 
our information as 
clearly and as in- 
telligently as pos- 
sible, and thru the 
columns of the 
newspapers and at 
neighborhood 
gatherings such as 
ours we will at- 





bills won’t solve 
our problems. We have got to codperate 
intelligently as a neighborhood group. 
“Having determined our community 
assets, we would figure our reasonable 
public expenditures for the next ten years. 
Consulting with public officials, we would 
predict as nearly as possible our needs and 
expenses for police, fire, health, and sani- 
tary protection, street upkeep, and mainte- 
nance of our city, school, and county gov- 
ernment generally for the next ten years. 
“We would analyze our present city, 
county, and school bonded debt to see 
how rapidly we are paying it off, what are 
the principal and interest requirements for 
our bonds every year, and how this item 
will be lowered year after year. 


« 

Havinec forecasted our fixed charges 
and debts already incurred, we are in a 
position to see how much money will be 
available for new and necessary improve- 
ments. We know that as we pay off sev- 
eral hundred thousands of dollars in bonds 
and their interest every year this will 
leave an ever increasing margin for new 
improvements and services without in- 
creasing our present tax rates. 

“Then we will list all the new improve- 
ments our citizens in their various groups 
are asking for, including new schools, 
parks, fire stations, sewers, and the like. 
Viewing these projects from the stand- 
point of the needs of the entire city rather 
than from that of small localities such as 
ours, we will eliminate from our schedule 
the nonessential ones. 

“This analysis will prove to be the most 
difficult of all our problems. We will locate 
new fire stations where needed as deter- 
mined by experts rather than by the de- 
sires of real-estate men trying to sell the 
city some property. New schools will be 
spotted the same way on the basis of cen- 
ters of school population. Park additions 
will be determined by the recreational 
necessities of the adjoining districts. New 
streets and boulevards will be laid out on 
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tempt to inculcate 
the main features of this Master Budget 
into the consciousness of our community. 
Here is the paramount value of such a 
program: Once thoroly understood by the 
community, a new set of public officials 
will hardly dare come along and go off on 
an expensive tangent away from the policy 
of a former administration, as has hap- 
pened so frequently in the past. 

“In this way we will develop our city 
on an orderly plan. True, abnormal condi- 
tions may transpire which may tend to 
throw our Ten Year Master Budget Plan 
out of gear, but it should be flexible 
enough to permit some adjustments. 

This longtime budget plan will prac- 
tically guarantee our local tax rates for 
the next ten years. During the present 
decade, taxes in this and other cities have 
more than doubled, a condition that has 
produced a feeling of uncertainty on the 
part of persons who would like to come 
out here to Broadmoor. They don’t know 
how much taxes they will have to pay ten 
years from now, but with this budget they 
have reasonable assurance as to what they 
will be annually during the next decade. 

“This, my friends, constitutes the new 
miracle in community improvement. 

“T suggest that instead of passing the 
resolutions presented tonight we discard 
them for the time and draft instead a 
program outlining a Ten Year Master 
Budget Plan for our city. This can be 
presented to the city council, and | 
honestly believe will benefit Broadmoor 
far more than if we were to obtain at once 
all possible local improvements. 


|Editor’s Note: Special permission is 
hereby given newspapers and community 
organizations thruout the United States 
to reprint, in whole or in part, this most 
valuable,community-plan article for wider 
distribution among their readers and 
memberships. Credit line requested: Re- 
published by courtesy of Better Homes and 
Gardens.| 
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For in the Springtime! 


a Pfitzer Juniper residing in the rock 
garden. All the small tulips should be 
surrounded by a coating of sand, and as 
they cannot bear manure, I dig plenty of 
bonemeal in the ground about them while 
I am planting. These, as well as all small 
bulbs, thrive best in a well-drained spot 
where there is gritty soil. 


Tuo I was quite enchanted last year by 
the newcomers, | did not fail to appreciate 
the other members of my spring flower 
family, those dear older friends which 
have brightened so many springs for me. 

First, of course, come the snowdrops. 
It seems to me they peep from every 
crevice and have sifted, like the snow 
itself, into every unexpected corner. I 
grow the common single variety, Galan- 
thus nivalis, in the rather high spots of the 
rock garden, where it is perfectly charm- 
ing, and the very tallest, later-blooming 
snowdrop, Galanthus elwesi, in the posi- 
tion it loves, under the rhododendrons. 
The single ones are in full and amazing 
blossom by the end of February. They 
have covered their feet with a comfort 
woven of no less astonishing flowers, the 
winter-aconite (Eranthis hyemalis). These 
sometimes open their bright eyes even 
before the snowdrops, and laughing with 
them, in dashing purple bloom, is actually 
an iris—that intrepid fellow, Jris reticu- 
lata! There should be a few members of 
this early-blooming iris family in every 
American garden. 

Next come the crocus. Their response 
to springtime, year after year, quite over- 
whelms me. One day there are just excit- 
ing little green shoots,and the next, why 
there will be joyous color from one end of 
the garden to the other. 

They stay with me so long, too. Last 
year I found their fragile little cups from 
the middle of February to the very end of 
May. The very first is one of my wild 
species, Crocus imperati, which blows its 
lavender bubbles in its little corner as 
early as February 1o. I particularly love 
crocus encircling the base of an ancient 
tree. Their extreme youth and their glad- 
ness and smallness is delicious by contrast. 
In this position in my garden are Kath- 
leen Parlow, pure white, the deep laven- 
der cups of sieberi, so rightly combined 
with a bright orange stigmata, and close 
beside these, the velvet cloth-of-gold 
(Crocus susianus). It is a perfect picture! 


I PLANTED a particularly lovely pic- 
ture last fall to delight my eyes in spring, 
and one day in May, without any warning 
whatever, there it was, spread lavishly 
before me—a rug of dazzling blue fash- 
ioned from Heavenly Blue Grape-hya- 
cinths, spread out at the feet of two 
Japanese cherries blossoming simultane- 
ously in soft shell-pink. It was a soul- 
stirring picture, one well worth a whole 
winter's waiting! 

Most of the flowers gladdening my gar- 
den in spring cost surprisingly little. I 
have discovered that the expensive varie- 
ties are high priced almost always because 
they are rare or because the supply has 
not caught up to the demand. 

I am rather particular, when ordering 
bulbs, to name the variety I want and the 
color, too, and in this way I sidestep dis- 
appointment and the chance of spoiling 
some carefully planned picture. When 
some little corner has been especially 


studied and planted, it is astonishing how 
much shorter the winter will seem and 
how keen the anticipation! 

I always order bulbs from a reliable 
grower; then I know that when they ar- 
rive they will be firm to the touch, as 
they should be, and really mature, too. I 
know from bitter experience that if the 
bulbs are not fat and ripe flowers will fail 
to appear for one and even two springs, 
because the blossoms, which should have 
been formed in the bulb when it arrived, 
were not there at all. 


I AM especially fond of blue, so grape- 
hyacinths are not the only flowers of this 
color in my garden. There linger, too, the 
very nicest varieties of glory-of-the-snow 
(Chionodoxa) and Luciliae, the blue of a 
springtime sky, with such a startling 
white center, and the indescribable dark 
blue of Scilla sardensis. 1 simply cannot 
omit the porcelain blue Spanish Squill 
(Scilla campanulata) and the lavender 
Scilla patula excelsior. There is quite a 
large colony of these little blues, for they 
all sow their seed with gratifying industry 
when they are happy. They prefer a bed 
of peatmoss and rotted leaves, as much 
like the floor of a forest as possible, and 
not too much sunshine in summer. 

At the end of April I am completely 
bewitched by the daffodils and hyacinths 
and tulips which are joyously unfurling in 
the sparkling sunshine. Tulips are espe- 
cially satisfactory to me, for tho they are 
rarely as large the second year as they 
were the first, they will, with careful 
choice, wear their blossoms over a very 
long period, and they are so obliging about 
decorating the house, and as for price, 
well they are within the reach of anyone. 

The first of the tulips to blossom are 
Chrysolora, a pure yellow; Lady Boreel, 
pure white; and Prosperity, pink. I have 
chosen from the delightful Darwin family 
the pale pink Rosa Bella and the violet- 
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A properly gardened home offers 
an intriguing variety of plantings 


blue Remembrance. These do well close 
together, forming an exquisite picture 
planted in fall. Peeping from beneath the 
evergreen boughs is a large family of 
Orange Perfections. 

Then there are the butterfly-tulips 
(Calochortus). How well they are named! 
As they come flitting thru the garden 
before the wind they are indeed a cloud 
of butterflies. There are several wide-open 
blossoms on each stem, each one with a 
pattern and coloring exclusively its own. 

I love the Cottage Tulips, too—the 
golden Ellen Willmott for her perfume 
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and the perfectly lovely color of Ingles- 
combe Pink; also Picotee, because its 
white, just fringed with rose, is so dif- 
ferent from the other. 

The first narcissus I ever planted were 
Van Sion. I was disappointed in the 
rather sickly green of their double blos- 
soms, so I replaced them with Sulphur 
Pheonix, which have more than made up 
for the others. I grow the Olympia variety, 
too, in friendly little colonies in the or- 
chard at the end of the garden. These are 
really my favorites, for not only do they 
grow in great profusion but they bear 
their flowers on fine long stems which are 
such an aid in the gathering. There is a 
large sunny group of King Alfred, and 
sometimes I am sure I hear them calling 
the garden to order with their magnifi- 
cent golden trumpets. 

I am fond of hyacinths, but they seem 
to me fitted for formal use only. They have 
none of the carefree gayety of the other 
spring flowers, so I use them exclusively 
for outlining shrub borders and flower 
beds. . 

There is a sturdy row of pale pink 
Gertrude and deep lavender Dr. Lieber of 
which I am especially fond. Most satis- 
factory of the whites are L’Innocense and 
La Grandesse, and I do like the blue 
Perle Brilliant. 1 grow only the single 
varieties. 


WHEN I have to take up any of the 
bulbs after they have finished blossoming 
in spring, I heel them in in a trench in the 
vegetable garden where they can ripen 
undisturbed. Bulbs, of course, need food, 
so the places they are to occupy in my 
garden are very well prepared. I bear in 
mind that these bulbs will not be taken 
up again for several years, until they indi- 
cate a crowded condition by sending up 
very small flowers. 

I dig the earth very deeply, and because 
it is rather heavy in my garden, some of 
the soil is removed and 
plenty of sand is sub- 
stituted. Bonemeal is 
used lavishly, too, thor- 
oly mixed with the 
sand. The freshly dug 
spots are allowed to 
settle for two weeks 
before the bulbs are 
planted. 

Bulbs are rather tem- 
peramental about the 
depth they like to be 
planted. The little tu- 
lips prefer a cover of 8 
inches, while the little 
narcissus snowdrops 
and crocus like 3 inches 
and the large bulbs 10 
inches. They all like 
plenty of room for their 
toes, too, so I leave 8 inches between the 
larger bulbs and 4 inches between the 
little ones. So they can make sturdy root 
growth before winter comes, I plant them 
in mid-October. 

Of course it has taken quite a good 
many springs, and not a little self-denial, 
to make my early garden what it is, but 
how it has repaid me! How the bulbs have 
multiplied, and how they have blos- 
somed! Why, even winter isn’t as gray 
as it used to be, for now it is the prelude 
to the most exquisite symphony in the 
world—for in the springtime! 
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has Piomen made 


ONE o Nfistake 


drinking, and smoking. 
Surely, then, any toilette, to be 


lis woman made 


a mistake. One little mistake— 
but everyone holds it against her. 

It is a common mistake, too. 
One that any woman might make. 
One that thousands do make, to 
their sorrow. 

This is the mistake: She as- 
sumed that she was free of halitosis 
(unpleasant breath). Simply took 
it for granted that she never of- 
fended this way. 

No intelligent person makes 
this error. Because the facts show 
that every day even in normal 
mouths conditions capable of caus- 
ing unpleasant beeedh are already 
present or may arise. 

You may be interested in know- 
ing that 90% of halitosis is caused 
by fermentation of tiny food par- 
ticles the tooth brush has failed 
to remove. 

You undoubtedly realize that it 
is also caused by minor mouth in- 
fections and by excesses of eating, 


complete, must include a precau- 
tion against it. 


LISTERINE immediately overcomes odors other 


antiseptics fail to mask in four days 


The one pleasant way to make 
sure your breath is beyond sus- 
picion is to use full strength Lis- 
terine as a mouthwash. No other 
should be considered. Use Lister- 
ine every morning, every night, 
— between times before meet- 
others. 

B Peerel halts fermentation, 
the principal cause of halitosis. 
Relentlessly it attacks infection, 
another cause of odors. Having 
thus struck at the cause, it then 
overcomes the odors themselves. 
Its ability in this direction is sim- 


ply amazing. 

“Listerine immediately over- 
comes odors that ordinary mouth- 
washes fail to mask in four days,” 
says a noted chemist after a series 
of tests to determine the deodor- 
izing power of Listerine and other 
mouthwashes. 

When you want certain deodor- 
ant effect, healing antiseptic ac- 
tion, and pleasant taste, use 
Listerine. No ordinary mouth- 
wash provides these qualities to 
such a degree. Lambert Pharma- 


cal Co., St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 


BEFoRE MEETING OTHERS— PUT YOUR BREATH BEYOND REPROACH 
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Innocence to Knowledge 


a little child the caterpillar is pretty and 
the toad is a joyous creature. The painted 
clouds of dawn and sunset, trees waving 
in the wind, the water rippling against the 
shore, or a ray of light on a flower petal 
will hold him in breathless admiration for 
the space of a wing beat in his soul. The 
spirit of the garden meets and talks to the 
spirit of the child, for it was in a garden 
that the spirit of man was born. 

Then we must have gardens for chil- 
dren so they can watch, enjoy, and learn 
about growing things—first, for their 
souls’ sakes, and then, which is but a part 
of the first great reason, for their dear 
lives sake. Every human being 
has a craving to be a creator. 
Each of us feels he must 
make this world a little bit 
better, or at least a little 
bit different, than it 
was before he found it. 

The garden is about as 

good a place for a child 
to start his creative work 
as can be found. 

When you decide to 
give the child a garden 
space, go all the way. Give 
him a bit of real ground 
where it will be possible for 
him to grow things. I have 
known people to set aside a 
corner of the garden under the 
shade of maple trees where no 
blade of grass has grown for a 
century and tell the child to go 
ahead and “make a nice garden 
over there.” The soil was so hard 
that it would turn back a plow- 
share. No sun reached it. Every 
drop of moisture was used by the 
trees. No garden was possible, and 
of course the child gave up very 
soon. Such a mistake as that costs 
the child his garden growth. It closes 
a door that might lead him to pleasant 
places. 

Give the child a little space in the 
sunshine. Spade it deeply and fértilize it 
well. Let him watch you do it and help 
a little. He can pick up stones and wheel 
them away in his little barrow. He can 
keep watch for cutworms and the pupae 
of the June beetle, which are an enemy 
tribe. He will be interested in every spade- 
ful of earth that is turned up, and you can 
tell him garden stories as you work: how 
the soil feeds the plants, how the sun 
brings them warmth and color, how the 
rain gives them a drink and helps serve 
their dinners. And then you can paint a 
picture of the garden as it is to be. 

The loveliest thing about a garden is 
this “to-be” idea. The gardener is for- 
ever looking ahead. He is the child of 
hope and the creature of imagination. 
Each season’s success and disappoint- 
ments serve to stimulate his zeal for the 
next. Every miracle performed in this 
garden is a promise of another and greater 
to come. The heart of the gardener is 
buoyant, and his faith is strengthened by 
the years. That is a good experience for 
children. 

Help the child plant his first seeds. Let 
him handle them himself. Teach him to 
set them firmly and cover them definitely. 
He is not to be butter-fingered in the 
matter of seeding his garden simply be- 
cause a seed is a tiny thing. Just keep him 
in mind of the fact that this tiny seed 


contains a speck of life that will drive its 
way up thru the earth and become a 
sturdy thing, like a maple tree or a squash 
vine. When you are planting squashes and 
gourds remember to tell the children the 
story of Jonah and the withered vine. 
They will enjoy that story tremendously. 
Stories are woven into every plant in the 
garden because all life is in the garden. 
Recounting the stories is a part of garden 
education. When the weeds 

begin to come show the 
child how to take 

them 



























out. 
Teach him 
to recognize one 
weed at a time. Show him how 
to get it out by the roots. If he beheads 
them they will surely grow again. Then 
you can point out his mistake and show 
him once more how to take them out root 
and branch. Of course the soil ought to 
be tilled so well that the slightest tug will 
bring out the weed. That is your share of 
the labor in the beginning. 

I think that flowers are the best mate- 
rial for beginners. We remember once 
more that children know nothing of ne- 
cessities, nothing of the pressures of this 
world’s existence. Flowers were planted 
for children, and it is right that their first 
gardens be flower gardens. Of course, 
beans are good because of their material 
qualities. They are big enough for the 
little fingers to hold. They come up in 
sturdy and interesting fashion, and one 
can eat them. Beans are beans. If you 
plant them choose Scarlet Runners and 
provide a trellis of brush for them. Nas- 
turtiums have all the sturdy qualities of 
the beans and the added loveliness of the 
flowers. Their foliage, their buds, and 
their blooms delight little children. Be- 
tween beans and nasturtiums there is no 
choice. The nasturtiums run away with 
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the decision. For a time your enthusiasm 
must supplement the lack of experience in 
the child. One cannot be enthusiastic 
about something one knows nothing 
about, so it is not difficult to understand 
why a child loses interest in his garden if 
the seeds do not appear promptly and the 
promised flowers are long delayed. You 
must tide him over this hard place by 
working with him in the garden and al- 
lowing him to work with you. Compan- 
ionship in the garden is as valuable as the 
work itself. When two people, no matter 
the span of their ages, work together in a 
garden they grow together. They estab- 
lish a bond of sympathy that lasts, and 
it is cemented with thoughts and memo- 
ries that are colored by rainbows and 
perfumed by all the scents of the 
sweet garden plants. A childhood fra- 
grant with such associations is about 
as perfect as a childhood can be. 

Just what good would I expect to 

get out of a garden? First, and it 
can be counted last and in between 
also, health—that feeling of per- 

fect well-being that makes a child 
feel at one with the universe, 
that complete unconsciousness 
of his body that only a healthy 
child can know, that assured 
power over his own dominion 
that comes of successful ex- 
periments within it. These 
are born of the harmony of 
body and mind that a gar- 
den creates. 
The gardening child will 
gather a certain feeling of 
balance, a sanity of out- 
look that will help him 
to face life with serenity 
when the irritations 
that are his daily lot 
confront him. A child used to 
fighting slugs, cutworms, 
aphids, drouth, flood, and 
pestilence in his garden will 
stand fast in the face of a try- 
ing day in school or a bad session 
on the playground. Tilling the soil and 
raising a garden always serve a double 
purpose. Character grows while plants are 
tended. 

Anyone who plants a garden reaches a 
sort of secret agreement with life. A cer- 
tain number of hours spent in preparing 
the soil and setting a garden, a certain 
amount of labor spent in tending it, a cer- 
tain pitting of one’s self against the ele- 
ments, and then the harvest. It is not a 
bargain of so much for so much, it is 
rather a sort of secret understanding 
which can never be put into words. The 
spirit of the gardener and the spirit of 
life merge and there is no parting them. 
Out of the partnership comes a Sarvane 
that is material to an extent, but spiritual 
beyond measure. It is here the treasure of 
the children’s garden lies. 

Will the practical side of the garden 
help your child? I say yes. It is practical 
to know that you cannot get something 
for nothing. It is practical to know that 
there is an immediacy in labor. It is prac- 
tical to know that you can plant your own 
food and harvest. It is practical to create 
beauty and to enjoy it. It is practical to 
help yourself with your own two hands 
and a bit of earth. The gardener is the 
most independent person alive, and the 
richest in the [Continued on page 106 
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Ww BRED guests will suffer 
silently in cold, drafty houses, 


but they seldom return. It isn’t exactly 

fun to play bridge swathed in an 
overcoat, and overnight guests can’t 
balk at chill, drafty bedrooms—much 
as they would like to say, ““Thanks, 
I'll go to a hotel.” 


And there really is no reason why 
your home should be uncomfortable. 
A few dollars worth of Celotex nailed 
to the roof rafters will protect your 
entire house from Fall dampness and 
Winter chill—keep every room com- 
fortable all year ’round—guard your 
family and your guests from danger- 
ous illnesses directly traceable to 
cold, drafty houses. 


Celotex saves you hundreds of dol- 
lars in fuel bills by retarding furnace 
heat leakage. 


And in Summer it shuts out the 
scorching heat of the sun—makes the 
entire house cool and pleasant 
throughout the sweltering months. 


DELIGHTFUL ROOMS FROM 
WASTE SPACE 


When lining the attic, or basement, 
with Celotex you can, at a slight ad- 
ditional cost, convert waste space into 
livable new rooms, delightfully com- 
fortable all year ’round—perfect for a 
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playroom, maid’s room, orcozy recrea- 
tion room enjoyed by all the family. 


CELOTEX TWO-SURFACE BOARD 


The Celotex board comes with two 
distinct surfaces, giving you a choice 
of textures. One side is made with a 
smooth finish—the other with a pleas- 
ing fibrous texture. For interior finish 
most people prefer the smooth finish. 


For your plastered interiors insist on 
Celotex Lath, the one-half inch thick 
insulating plaster base that assures 
the enduring beauty of walls and 
ceilings. Celotex Lath is specially 
designed to protect against ugly 
cracks and streaky lath marks. 

Ask your lumber dealer, your builder, 
or your architect for the complete 
story of Celotex insulation. They will 
advise you how to use it most effec- 
tively—either in your new home or 
the one you live in today. Whether 
you buy, sell, build or remodel, 
Celotex is of the very first importance! 


The Celotex Company, 919 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl., Sales 
Distributors throughout the World. 
In Canada: Alexander Murray and 
Co., Ltd., Montreal. 

a 


When you buy your new refrigerator, make sure 
that itis insulated with Celotex Refrigerator Insu- 
lation. More than 36 leading manufacturers of 
refrigerators are using this latest improvement in 
cabinet construction. 





A COMFORTABLE GUEST'S ROOM BUILT FROM WASTE ATTIC SPACE WITH $46.00 WORTH OF CELOTEX (PLUS LABOR) 


CELOTEX 


The room above can be easily duplicated at slight cost in the 
home you live in now. Its walls and ceilings are made 
strong and enduring with Celoter—shielding the entire 
house from bitter Winter cold, and scorching Summer 
heat . . and saving hundreds of dollars in future fuel bills. 


BRAND 


INSULATING CANE BOARD 


The word Celotex (Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) is the trademark 
of and indicates manufacture by The Celotex Company. 
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FOR OLD TOILETS! 








Is YOUR water closet stained, 


noisy, leaky? You can replace it 






with a T/N at very moderate 






cost. So modern—quiet—attrac- 
tive! Makes the whole bath- 
room a place to be proud of! 


























One piece, streamline design. 
Fits in corners, under windows, 
under stairs. Twice-fired vitre- 
ous china...in white or in 
colors. Flushing action is unusu- 


ally quiet. Non-overflowing. 


See your plumb- 
er or mail us the 





NE_PIEC 
WATER CLOSET 


SILENT NON OVERFLOW 











Patented Pat. Pend. 


coupon today. 
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ONE PIECE 
WATER CLOSET 
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W. A. CASE & SON MFG. COMPANY 
Dept. 1110, 220 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 
Founded 1853 


Please send me free descriptive literature 
onthe T/N One-Piece Water Closet. lam 
interested in 


O) REMODELING O NEW HOME 


Name 
Address ier 








Plumber’s Name 
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\X HAT do you consider the essen- 


tial qualifications for the club secretary- 
treasurer?” I asked this question of a 
woman who, with conspicuous success, 
has for several years served her organiza. 
tion in that capacity. Without hesitation 
she replied, “She must be accurate, 
painstaking, and prompt.” 
“But,” I said, doubtfully, “suppose 
she is not that sort of a person?” 
“Then,” answered my friend, em- 
phatically, “she must organize her affairs 
so as to become that sort of a person!” 
Opening a cupboard door, she showed 
me a neat pile of books and folders and 
several businesslike card files. “My files 
are simple. In the fall I purchase a dozen 
manila folders, the sort every office uses 
for filing correspondence. These I label 
as I need them. This one, for instance, 
labeled ‘Current Matters’ holds the order 
of business, the minutes of our last meet- 
ing, and any other papers or memoran- 
dums I shall need for the next meeting. 
The one labeled ‘Current Correspondence’ 
contains letters to be answered. This file,” 
and she pointed to a box file labeled 
“Answered Correspondence,” “contains 
the carbon copies of replies pinned to the 
original letters and held for future refer- 


” 


ence. 


SHE picked up a small loose-leaf note- 
book of an inexpensive type with a label 
“Don’t Forget!” pasted on the cover. “In 
this small book I jot down different items 
that need attention—telephone calls, 
letters to answer, any of those little de- 
tails one is so likely to overlook. Each 
morning I glance thru it, checking off the 
items that are completed and adding new 
ones.” 

Replacing the small book, she took 
down a large, well-made, loose-leaf book. 
“This is our minute book. We chose one 
of good quality, for it is used year after 
year. At the close 
of the club season 
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other custom of our club. During the 
year I slip between the pages of the 
minute book programs, newspaper pub- 
licity, pictures of speakers, and letters of 
permanent interest. At the close of the 
year a committee is appointed to arrange 
these in a scrapbook, dating and labeling 
them. The books collected fifteen or 
twenty years ago are a priceless record of 
almost forgotten activities. Once each 
year on the club’s birthday, they are 
placed on display, and how we enjoy 
looking thru them and recalling old 
memories!” 


THe card files, I discovered, were used in 
keeping a record of the membership dues. 
One was plainly labeled with a gummed 
sticker “Paid,” the other “Unpaid.” As 
soon as a member’s dues are received her 
card is removed from the “Unpaid”’ file 
and placed in the“‘Paid” file. This prevents 
past-due notices from being sent to a paid- 
up member and also makes it possible to 
determine quickly who is in good standing. 

Any money received, after being en- 
tered first in the aabberke is immediately 
deposited in the bank to an account 
carried in the club’s name. For this record 
a loose-leaf book is used similar to the 
minute book but smaller in size to prevent 
confusion in distinguishing between the 
two. The first pages of the book are ruled 
for the cash entries and behind these pages 
are filed the monthly reports to the club 
of receipts and expenditures together with 
the detailed annual statement for the 
entire year. 

“This book,” she said, “‘also contains 
the club’s budget. I consider making the 
budget my most important duty for the 
year. To do this it is necessary to have a 
clear understanding of the club’s activi- 
ties, past and present. From the cashbook 
it is easy to ascertain the amounts ex- 
pended in previous years by various com- 

mittees and allot- 
ted to the different 





the pages are 
placed in an inex- 
pensive binder, as 
they are handled 
but little and a 
cheap one serves 
very nicely for 
that purpose. The 
loose-leaf book is 
ideal for records 
since alterations 
can easily be made 
without defacing 
the entire year’s 
work. Indeed, we 
use loose-leaf bind- 
ers for all of our 
records, including 
even the constitu- 
tion and by-laws.” 

She orened a 
drawer and showed 
me several bulky 
volumes. “I must 
tell you also,” she 
said, “about one 





A Timely Program 
4 ITH the reopening of school 


an opportune program is “Know 
Your Own Schools.” 

October, too, 
priate month for taking stock of 
club values. A forum of two- 
minute talks on “What My Club 
Means to Me’”’ will stimulate each 
member. [The Club Editor will 
send a simple score-card to use in 
discovering your rank as a club 
member if you will write to her, in- 
closing a 2-cent stamp for postage.] 





a undertakings. The 
next step is to call 
together the exec- 
utive committee, 
the chairwomen of 
standing commit- 
tees, and the chair- 
women of any spe- 
cial committees 
that will require 
financing. Each 
officer and com- 
mittee chairwom- 
an brings to this 
meeting a state- 
ment of the sum 
considered neces- 
sary for carrying 
on the work she is 
to direct during 
the coming year. 
“In the budget 
we include only 
the certain income 
of the [ Con- 
tinued on page 95 


is the appro- 
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FIRESTONE 


HIGH SPEED 
TIRES 


The Safest Tires 
in the World 


Sa FEST because of the inbuilt con- 
struction features—Gum-Dipped Cords, 
the Double Cord Breaker, and Tougher, 
Thicker, Non-Skid Tread. These give 
you extra values resulting in greatest 


safety, mileage, comfort and economy. 


Firestone Service Stores and Service 
Dealers have a complete line of Fire- 


stone Gum-Dipped Tires for you to 
choose from—a tire to meet every price 
and service requirement. They also sell 
and service Firestone Batteries, Fire- 
stone Brake Lining, Firestone Spark 
Plugs, Firestone Rims, Firestone Acces- 
sories—Gasoline—Oil and Lubrication. 
Every Firestone product gives greatest 
values because of Firestone economies 
in buying, manufacturing, and distrib- 
uting. 

Call on the Firestone Service Dealer 
in your community today and see the 
Extra Values you get by equipping your 


car with Firestone Products. 





oB% longer flexing life in 
every cord. 


56% stronger bond between 
tread and cord body. 


26% greater protection 
against punctures and 


blowouts. 
25% longer non-skid wear. 


25% to 40% longer tire life. 















Copyright, 1931, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


Firestone 
| |ONE-STOP 
m|SERVICE 


Firestone One-Stop Service is the most modern, con- 
venient, and economical service car owners have ever 
known—pioneered by Firestone and Firestone Dealers— 
providing the complete line of Firestone Products and 
every service your car requires, except mechanical repairs 
—all under one roof. 


Firestone Service Stores and Service Deal- 
ers Save You Money and Serve You Better 
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OUNT THEM UP? So didwe... 


with a glance as stern and skeptical as 


yours. For we've always called them 
custard cups and let it go at that... with 
a passing thought that they might do well 
at cakes and muffins, too. 


But now an expert cook has put them 
through their paces... and here are her 
, 


17 big “finds. 


When you add to this dividend of uses, 
the cleanliness of cooking in clear Pyrex 
glassware... the joyful convenience of serv- 
ing your food right in the dish it’s cooked 
in... these custard cups are a thrifty find 
for just 10¢ apiece. 

We have some, too, at 15¢ and 20¢. 
Compare them all and choose the size 
that fits your needs, in your own hard- 
ware shop or department store. 


PYREX 


Custard Cups 


FREE . . BOOK OF 30 MENUS. Whole meals baked in 
20, 30, or 45 minutes. Illustrated price list of all we 








dishes. Corning Glass Works, Dept. D-89, Corning, N. Y. 
Name 
(Please print name) 
Address 
x" is a trade-mark and indicates manufacture by Corning 


“Pyre 
Glass Works. Prices are slightly higher in the West and Canada. 








Betrer Homes anp Garpens, Octoder, 


Luscious Ripe Fruits 


and other fruits with pale complexions. 
After standing a half hour the green fruit 
may be lifted out and employed as a deli- 
cious garniture. When a little sweetness is 
desired, marshmallows may be used. Col- 
ored marshmallows now are found in most 
shops. When pink ones are desired I usu- 
ally cut the white confection in small 
pieces and soak them in the juice of mara- 
schino cherries for two hours or so. They 
not only take on a lovely pink coloring, 
they also absorb some of the delightful 
flavor. A mixture of honey and lemon 
juice is a pleasing addition to many fruit 
cocktails. The proportion I use and like 
is twice as much 





| Continued from page 44 | 


the grapes may be peeled, too. Cut the 
orange or grapefruit in sections and free 
them from membrane. Then cut them 
fine. I add the honey-and-lemon-juice 
dressing to this cocktail, but if you prefer 
a little sugar may be used. In this case add 
a grating of lemon rind to every individual 
serving. 


PEAR COCKTAIL 

Select ripe, firm pears. Peel, core, and 
cut the pulp into small cubes.Sprinkle with 
sugar and set in the refrigerator to chill 
for an hour or longer. When time to serve 
place in glass dishes and top with lime 





honey as fruit juice. 

Jellied fruit con- 
sommés gain in 
popularity every 
year. These resem- 
ble the consom- 
més made with 
meat, except that 
fruit juice is used 
instead of the 
stock. It is jellied 
with gelatine. 
Sometimes I add 
tiny bits of bright- 
ly colored fruit. 
Just before serv- 
ing, the consom- 
mé is cut with a 
spoon so it will re- 
semble pieces of 
ice. It is carried to 
the table in cold 
china or glass bou- 
illon cups. 

In the canapé 
the fruit is ar- 
ranged on the glass 
plate to make a 
pattern. At least 
two fruits are em- 
ployed to provide 
color contrast. Im- 
agination is the 
best guide in pre- 
paring these dishes. 
The ingredients to 
be used will vary 
so much with the 
fruits available. 
Here are just a few 
of the favorites of 
my household. 


cut up fine 


MELON COUPE 

Shape ripe wat- 
ermelon or canta- 
loupe into small 
balls with a French 





1) ; 

| a 
} I HAVE never kept house with- 
out a supply of these pickles in the 
cellar. My sister-in-law supplied 
me with them the very first year, 
and now I never fail to make them 
every summer myself. I have yet 
to find anyone who does not think 
they are extraordinarily good. 


SWEET SLICED PICKLES 

1 gallon of good-size cucumbers, 
(peele and slice) 

6 medium-size onions, cut up fine 

4 small or 3 large green peppers, 


Soak these for 4 hours (or overnight) 
in salt water, then scald in the follow- 
ing vinegar mixture: 

2 quarts of mild vinegar (may be 

used for two batches) 

5 cupfuls of sugar 

34 teaspoonful of cinnamon 

Pinch of cloves 

Few grains of paprika 

1 tablespoonful of curry powder 

1 tablespoonful of celery seed 


Scald and cook the pickle mix- 
ture until it is clear. (This should 
take % hour.) The cooking should 
take place fairly quickly so the 
pickles will not soften, but at the 
same time cook atasimmering boil. 
Put into hot sterile jars and seal. 


[ Editor’s Note: This is the tenth 


of a series of “This Is So Good!” 
recipes, collected by Mrs. Smith.] 


HONEY-DEW 
COCKTAIL 

Divide a ripe 
honey-dew melon 
into 6 slices. Ar- 
range these on in- 
dividual glass 
plates which have 
been garnished 
with grape leaves. 
In the center on 
each slice of the 
melon arrange a 
ball of crisp red 
watermelon into 
which sprigs of 
fresh mint have 
been inserted. 
Serve with quar- 
tered lemons. 
Many persons en- 
joy honey-dew 
melon only when 
served with lemon 
juice. If you have 
watermelon-pink 
gladiolus blossoms 
in your garden, lay 
one at the side of 
each plate. 


or mint sherbet. 
a 
Be g 


MELON COCKTAIL 

Use equal parts 
of watermelon and 
cantaloupe. Cut 
the balls with 
French vegetable 
scoops, using vari- 
ous sizes, if they 
are available. Place 
in glasses and serve 
plain or covered 
with canned grape- 
fruit juice. I usu- 
ally add lime juice 
to the canned fruit 
juice, which is de- 








vegetable scoop. 
Squeeze the juice 
of 1 large orange and % lemon into 
a measuring cup and then add enough 
grape juice to fill the cup. Pour this over 
the melon balls and set in the refrigerator 
to chill. Serve in long-stem glasses as the 
first course in a luncheon or dinner. Gar- 
nish with fresh mint finely chopped and 
sprinkled over the top. 


FRUIT CUP 
Use equal parts of pears, peaches, white 
grapes, and oranges or grapefruit. Select 
firm but ripe pears and peaches, and peel 
and cut them in small cubes. Seed the 
grapes and cut in halves. If you have time 
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lightful if you en- 
joy the lime flavor. 


WATERMELON CANAPE 

The watermelon is cut in slices 4 inch 
thick and as many of the seeds as possible 
are removed. Use fancy cooky cutters to 
cut the crisp melon for the canapé. Water- 
melon hearts are most attractive. If you 
happen to be entertaining at bridge, the 
melon may be cut with the heart, dia- 
mond, club, and spade cutters. Line the 
individual serving plates with nasturtium 
leaves and arrange the fancy shapes of 
watermelon as fancy dictates. A green 
cherry may be placed in the center or a 
mound of minced fresh mint may be used. 
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[ Continued from page 21] 


draperies. We are just becoming familiar 
with the so-called French pleat, in which 
a tuck is taken in the top of the material 
and then pressed into three small pleats, 
but you may use a plain box pleat or a 
double box pleat. These are easy to do 
and especially good on monotone draper- 
ies and toile de jouys. And cordings are 
just as smart as they can be. We haven’t 
used them for years, but they have come 
back in many,new forms—cordings very 
small and very close together, cordings 
large and farther apart. 

But a word of warning about your cur- 
tain finishes. Do remember to use the 
correct trimmings, for the right trimming 
is aS necessary to your room as the correct 
jewelry is to your costume. And do not 
forget for a moment that the costume 
jewelry has given almost as smart an effect 
as the real. So in planning your draperies, 
if you do not have the money to do the 
most expensive thing, there are many 
effective in-between paths that can make 
them most attractive. 


VALANCES are also back with us. If 
your ceilings are not too low and you 
don’t have too many groups of windows in 
the same room, a valance can be very 
effective. Just be careful and do not make 
it too deep. Sometimes when you have 
treated agroup of windows as one and have 
used some very colorful stuff at the win- 
dows, it is necessary to tie the color together 
with a valance. The correct decorative rod 
can often be used in place of a valance. 

Rods and moldings for curtains are very 
important and should be true to the period 
of a room. If you are sure that a valance 
will not do and you do not wish to use a 
pole, a narrow cornice of some interesting 
design may be used. This may be of the 
same wood and finished the same as the 
woodwork, or it may be painted to har- 
monize with wall and curtain, or it may be 
covered with the wallpaper the room is 
papered with. 

There are hundreds of variations of 


Plan Your Curtains to Suit Your Rooms 


cornices. The simplest of ready-made 
overdraperies on the market are often 
made very individual and clever by the 
cornice and tie backs used. Pierced brass, 
mirrors, gold, silver, and aluminum leaf 
applied to a simple board all offer un- 
usual possibilities. For practical reasons 
I am very fond of the swinging brackets. 
If you have your windows opened much 
during the year you may have your over- 
draperies lined with an attractive fabric 
and then swing your draperies back against 
the wall. This is good in bedrooms in 
which windows are always raised at night. 


Nf HAT is being used as linings? Well, of 
course, sateenis the stand-by, but this 
year we have found that the plain-color 
semiglazed chintz is very, very good. It 
gives color contrast and then can be 
wiped off with a cloth wrung out of cold 
water. But the cloth should be wrung 
very dry and all surface soil brushed off 
with a camel’s hairbrush or whiskbroom 
before you begin wiping. 

The last most important thing in fall 
draperies is design. There are such fasci- 
nating ones on the market, each ready to 
be placed in the right environment. There 
are glorious provincial patterns in colorful 
plaids and quaint dots and diamonds as 
well as historical prints which tell the 
story of some noted event. These are so 
suitable with the delightful maple furni- 
ture that is now available in fine designs 
at every price. Such curtains might be 
made with the flat box pleat that I spoke 
of, and instead of hanging them from a 
pole and rings use tabs of a contrasting 
material over the pole. 


BECAUSE most of us find that the rich 
old designs of the Eighteenth-century Eng- 
lish fit the average American home so 
perfectly, you may choose some chintzes 
with the lovely soft floral motifs so effec- 
tive in this setting. These come in such a 
variety of background and foreground 
colorings that it would be nearly impos- 
sible not to find something 
that would add just the right 
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note to your room. 

Don’t be afraid of simplic- 
ity in making your curtains. 
Don’t think that a thing must 
look freakish to be effective. 
Remember that if the fabric 
has some of the feeling of the 
other furnishings it will not 
make your furnishings look 
so much like poor relations; on 
the contrary, it will enhance 
the value of the room as a 
whole. 


[Editors Note: Better 
Homes and Gardens is glad to 
help you with your home- 
decorating or furnishing 
problems. Write to Christine 
Holbrook, Home-Furnishings 
Director, Better Homes and 
Gardens, Des Moines. | 


This is a most attractive arrange- 
ment of curtains for the quaint 
casement or cottage-type window 
(Photograph by the Goold Studios, 
courtesy of R.H. Macy & Company) 















ELECTRIC LIGHT 
WITHOUT WIRES! 


The Eveready Wallite brightens 
out-of-the-way corners, without 
the expense of wiring 


Now you can have electric light, when- 
ever and wherever you want! Hand- 
some, pull-chain lights. Richly finished 
in black or ivory, and trimmed with 
polished, lacquered brass. No connec- 
tions to make. No fuses, plugs, or wires. 
The Wallite, one of the wonderful, new 
Eveready Wireless-Electric Lights, is 
permanent or portable—whichever you 
want. Put it in place with two little 
screws, or hang it on a nail or hook. 

Closets, stairways, attics, garages, 
and back-porch steps are only a few of 
the places where you need Wallites. 
They’ll keep you free from the fear of 
fire, and the bumps and bruises that 
always lurk in the gloom and murk of 
poorly lit places. 

Two of the new Eveready extra long 
life, metal-seal Batteries supply power 
for the Wallite. A set of renewal bat- 
teries costs only twenty cents. Get 
several Eveready Wallites today. At all 
good hardware, drug, electrical, gift 
and department stores. Only $1.75, 
complete. 


THE NEW EVEREADY extra long life Bat- 
TERY has a metal-seal top instead of 
the old-fashioned wax seal. This all- 
armored construction locks the power 
in. More hours of light 
than ever! Be sure you 
get these powerful, new 


batteries. Ten cents — 
every where. = 
EVEREADY f= 
WIRELESS-ELECTRIC ATT 





LIGHT 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc, 
General Offices: New York, N. Y. 


Unit of and Carbon 
Union Carbide Corporation 


See Advertising Index, page 107 
. 
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Ou by one the years pass by almost 
unheeded. We see our children be- 
come men and women and begin to live 
their own lives. We see our friends grow 
gtay and worn by the touch of time. But 
still we find it hard to realize that we, our- 
selves, are growing old ... until one day 
we stand in shocked surprise before the 
image that looks back from the mirror. 

Then what regrets are crowded into 
those revealing moments! How we wish 
we could erase the years ... their marks of 
care and toil and worry. 

Youth and health are precious gifts... 
gifts that should be guarded jealously, and 
no one thing contributes more to both 
than running water in the home. It saves 
needless labor, frees aching backs from 
the burden of the water bucket, keeps lines 
of work and worry from lovely faces. 

Running water, today, may be enjoyed 
anywhere. Inexpensively, too. For prices 
on Delco deep well models have been 
reduced and shallow well models are 
priced as low as $75 f.o.b. factory. You 
can have one right away by making a small 
down payment with the balance extended 
to meet your convenience. 

Write or mail the coupon for full details. 


here 


WATER SYSTEMS 





DELCO APPLIANCE CORPORATION, 
Dept. E-112, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send free literature on Delco Water Systems. 











Radiance, set them a greater distance 
apart, even up to 36 inches. 

Plants to Buy. And now comes the ques- 
tion as to what sort of plants to buy— 
whether budded or own-root roses. This 
has been a matter of never-ending contro- 
versy. My own answer is simply this: If 
you wish a quick return of fine flowers for 
cutting and can afford 75 cents to $1.50 a 
plant, buy budded roses, preferably those 
budded on Rosa multifora. It must be 
borne in mind, however, that budded 
roses will rarely give satisfactory results 
after the fifth year, unless they are prop- 
erly lifted, root pruned, and reset after 
remaking the beds. 


Ir, HOWEVER, your purse is small and 
you are willing to wait one to two years 
longer before getting first-class bloom, 
buy roses on their own roots, preferably 
those which have been pot grown. If you 
buy 2-year-old plants, they should come 
to you out of 4- or 6-inch pots, should 
grow well, and with proper care last in- 
definitely. Own-root roses can be set 
much later than budded stock. I have 
planted them as late as May 1. 

But let us presume you will buy budded 
roses. They will come to you dormant, 
with the roots naked and the canes 18 
inches long, possibly longer. Cut back the 
canes to 6 or 8 inches and remove any 
bruised or broken root parts. My plan is 
immediately to submerge the roots in 
tubs of water for at least 2 hours before 
planting, so they can plump up. Now if 
you are not familiar with budded roses, 
look carefully before you plant. You will 
find the roots growing from one stock, and 
from the top of that stock (usually 1% to 
3 inches long) the rose canes start. That 
point is known as the “bud.” The utmost 
care should be taken to so set the plant 
that the bud will be buried about 2 inches 
below the surface of the bed. 


PLANTING. In setting the plants dig a 
hole that is sufficiently large to prevent 
crowding the roots, put a couple of trowels 
of earth in the center of the bottom, and 
spread the roots out over it. Now put ina 
shovelful of soil, preferably pulverized, 
press it around the roots until it is firm, 
then add a bucketful of water. As the soil 
settles pull the plant upward gently so 
that the wet soil will adhere to the roots. 
Then add the balance of the soil and press 
down tightly (I often use my feet) un- 
til you have covered the bud about 2 
inches. It is generally well to leave a bowl- 
shaped depression around each plant to 
hold moisture in subsequent waterings. 
The plants should be kept moist for sev- 
eral weeks if they are set in the spring. 

If you buy own- 
root bushes set them 
2 inches deeper than 
they formerly grew 
and cut off bruised 
or wilted tops.Water 
thoroly and keep 
them moist for sev- 
eral weeks. 

If the beds have 
been properly made 
your roses should 
need no additional 
fertilization the first 
year. If, however, a 
bush or two does not 
seem to start well, 





Roses I Grow in the South 





Later on he will be a handy man to have 
around the house. His name is Denny 
Green, and he lives in Cedar Rapids, lowa 





[ Continued from page 15] 


ive it a tablespoonful of a high-test plant 
oad ood applied in a little trench 10 inches in 
diameter around the rose. 

Do not let your bushes bloom too much 
the first year. Effort should be concen- 
trated on forming a thrifty, symmetrical 
bush, rather than thinking too much of 
cutflowers. Cut out at the base any weak 
and spindly wood, and sucker the plants 
as you would tomatoes, forcing them if 
possible to make from 3 to 5 thrifty canes. 

Pruning. At the end of the season you 
must prune. My preference is January. If 
long-stemmed cutflowers are wanted for 
the following year, cut everything back 
to 6 to 8 inches from the ground, using 
care to see that there is a dormant bud 
just below and on the outside of each 
cane. If you want your bushes to grow 
large remove only the weak and spindly 
wood down to the base and cut back the 
large canes to the point that will give the 
type of bush you wish. 


VariETIES. Now which roses will 
grow in* the South? There are a great 
many, but the following list covers those 
that have been thoroly tried out in this 
latitude: 

Of course, the two Radiances, both pink 
and red, are in a class by themselves. They 
should form the basis of every rose garden 
in which a wealth of long-stem cutflowers 
is wanted. 

Of the reds, Etoile de Hollande is the 
best that has so far been grown. The first 
year the bushes may be a little slow to 
start, but the second year you will be 
repaid many fold. I have had dozens of 
blooms this year from 5 to 51% inches in 
diameter of the richest, most velvety red 
imaginable. It is very fragrant and a much 
finer color than Red Radiance. Other ex- 
cellent reds are Hoosier Beauty, Red 
Columbia, Edward Mawley, General 
MacArthur (which is also very fragrant), 
and Laurent Carle. 


PINKS: Mrs. Wakefield Christie-Miller 
(which is very large), Betty Uprichard, 
Killarney Brilliant, Dame Edith Helen, 
Lady Alice Stanley, Lady Ashtown, Miss 
Cynthia Forde, Mrs. Chas. Bell, and 
Butterfly. 

Yellows: My preference is undoubtedly 
Mrs. Pembroke Thom. It is found thoroly 
dependable, holding its color well. Rose- 
landia, however, is a close second. Others 
that will repay planting, especially if they 
are shaded from the western sun, are Lady 
Hillingdon, Duchess of Wellington, Souv. 
de Mme. Bouillet, and Rev. F. Page- 
Roberts, which requires more care than 
the others. 

Copper tints: G. A. Van Rossem and 
Talisman. Their life 
is uncertain, as they 
have been tried only 
two years. 

White: Frau Karl 
Druschki, Edel, 
Kaiserin Auguste 
Viktoria, and Miss 
Willmott. 

Of course, this arti- 
cle has touched only 
on the Hybrid Tea 
Roses. There are 
other types which 
are gems of beauty. 
But that is another 
story. 
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“WAITING UNTIL NEXT YEAR’ 





Thousands are re-roofing this season 


—paying out of income -—like rent 


EXT YEAR costs are going down... 
“Neat year costs are going up... 


You hear it on all sides—and one man’s 
guess is as good as the next man’s guess. 

There is, however, every indication that 
the present low cost of a Johns-Manville 
Roof, together with the “year-to-pay” 
plan, offers home owners an opportunity 
you cannot afford to pass by. A definite, 
tangible, substantial money saving 
—and easy terms, stretching over 
twelve months. 

All over the country home owners 
are calling in Johns-Manville 
dealers, having their roofs inspected 
free, discussing with architects the 
color and style of Johns-Manville 
shingle best suited to their 


needs, contracting forthis _,.~ uote 


major repair job now. *¢ oe 
2 wa ro 
7 nt 
Is Your Roof , aoe 0m 
2 yunle 
going to stand 2 ee 


Next Winter? 


The Johns-Manville dealer in your 
locality will gladly give your roof 
a thorough inspection, show you the 
wide range of Johns-Manville As- 
bestos or Asphalt Shingles, prepare 
an estimate of costs, explain just 
what it means to you in terms of 
the Johns-Manville “‘year-to-pay” 
plan—all without obligating you 
in any way. 

He will tell you about other 
ways you can increase the comfort 
and appearance of your house, pay- 
ing for the work out of income over 
a year. 

You will find that the J-M dealer 
is a reputable business man in your 
community. He was chosen for his 
integrity and fair dealing. If you 


have any difficulty getting in touch with 
yourJohns-Manville dealer, address Johns- 
Manville, Madison Avenue and 41st 
Street, New York City, and we will send 
him to you. 

When you re-roof with J-M Asbestos or 
Asphalt Shingles, the new roof is laid 
over the old. The cost and trouble of 
removing old shingles are eliminated. No 


part of the interior is exposed to the 
weather. This method of applying com- 
bines the insulating value of the old roof 
with that of the new. 


Re-roof now—with a year to pay! At the 
same time you will be giving local men 
work to do—hastening the return of pros- 
perity to your community. 
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@ Johns-Manville Rigid 
Asbestos Shingles are 
made of asbestos fibres 
and Portland cement 
combined under great 
pressure. Colors range 
from blue-black through 
grays, browns, gréens and 
reds—not only solid col- 
ors, but combinations in 
which shingles of related 
shades are intermingled. 
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Prices vary depending on 
the size and thickness of 
the shingle. 

@ At still lower cost you 
can have a colorful mod- 
ern roof of J-M Flexible 
Asphalt Shingles. These 
have a surface of finely 
crushed rock or slate— 
fire-resistant and durable. 
In solid colors and soft 
blended shades. 
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See Advertising Index, page 107 



























THE TEMLOK-INSULATED HOUSE 1S 
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a New Low-Cost 
Building Insulation 
That Saves Fuel... 


Insures Comfort 


the aE ET 


ERE is good news for every home 
builder and owner—a fibreboard 
building insulation, gratifyingly low 
in cost, and with improved physical 
properties which mean greater fuel- 
saving and permanent home comfort. 


This new insulation is offered by 
Armstrong, famous for fine linoleum 
and long known as the leading manu- 
facturer of high quality corkboard in- 
sulation. Named Armstrong’s Temlok, 
this new product is presented after five 
years of research and study of the 
problem of efficient home insulation. 
It is a golden tan board of pleasing 
texture, one full inch or full half-inch 
in thickness, fabricated from the heart- 
wood of southern yellow pine. 


Armstrong’s Temlok is a definite 
improvement in fibreboard insulation. 





Model House at Beacon Hill, Ardsley, N. Y., designed and built by Homeland Company. Why? First, because Temlok locks 
When you plan your new home (or decide to remodel), let Armstrong’s temperatures where they belong. Ef- 
Temlok help to give you comfort that is lifelong. The expense is small. fectively retarding the passage of heat, 
You add on an average not more than 1% to your total building costs. this new insulation materially reduces 


fuel bills and insures greater comfort 
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“A PROFITABLE $150 INVESTMENT!” 


On the average, $150 is the added cost of insulating a $15,000 
house with Temlok. This is a very small sum to pay when you con- 
sider the lower fuel bills and the increased home comfort you'll 
get. Right from the start, your $150 Temlok investment will be 
paying you cash dividends in the form of lower fuel bills. In fact, 
the fuel saved in four years will more than pay for all the Temlok 
used. If you are buying a house that costs more or less than $15,000, 

% of that cost will approximate the slight expense of Temlok. 






























inside the home—protection against 
the icy temperatures of winter and the 
burning heat of the summer sun. 


Second, Temlok has a high resist- 
ance to moisture and so does not lose 
its insulating efficiency. The unseen 
moisture always present in the air is a 
deadly enemy of insulation, Because 
moisture conducts heat rapidly, any 
insulating material which absorbs 
moisture quickly becomes “short-cir- 
cuited” and loses much of its efficiency 
as a nonconductor. 


For many decades Nature has been 
storing up resin in the pine wood from 
which Temlok is made. The fibres of 
the pine are so supercharged with this 
natural resin that they have become 
highly moisture-resistant. This in- 
herent property of the raw material 
gives Temlok its unusually low mois- 
ture absorption, making it perma- 
nently efficient. 


Your architect or builder will also 


Armstrong's 


TEMLOK 


NS ULATI 


CF ARMSTRONG'S LINOLEUM AND ARMSTRONG'S CORKBOARD INSULATION 


MADE BY THE MAKERS 

















tell you that Armstrong’s Temlok is 
structurally strong, yet light in weight. 
These advantages are important since 
they help to give your house better 
construction without adding any 
further burden to either walls or 
roof, Temlok is also sterile and with- 
out odor. It is easy to handle and 
install. 


Before you decide on insulation for 
your new home or for any remodeling 
work, learn the whole story of 
Armstrong’s Temlok. It may be used 
as a plaster base, or to replace sheath- 
ing, or as wallboard for finishing 
attics, basements, garages, and farm 
buildings. Your local lumber dealer 
can supply it at low cost in the form of 
insulating lath or insulating board. 


Mail the convenient coupon below. 
It will bring youa sample and a book- 
let telling how you can save fuel and 
make your home permanently com- 
fortable with Armstrong’s Temlok. 


Armstrong Cork & Insula- Ammssrongs 
tion Company, 966 Con- 
cord Street, Lancaster, Pa. Product 


























Temlok is strong, but light and quick 
to handle. It saws and nails easily. “ 











Temlok is the ideal plaster base. 
Plaster bonds tenaciously to its surface. 
And no lath marks show through. 








Apply Temlok in place of lumber 
sheathing. Does all any sheathing can 


do—and it insulates. 











Please send me free sam 


Name 


Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co., 966 Concord St., Lancaster, Pa. 
es of Armstrong’s Temlok and 
booklet giving complete scallle. I am especially interested 
in: 0 building a new home () remodeling home C insulating 
garage OC) insulating summer cottage (©) insulating 

O) insulating other outbuildings. 
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Lustraglass 


Millions of homes are buried in the 
shadow of impoverished light—sunlight 
deprived of health-giving shorter ultra- 
violet rays—by ordinary window glass. 
Bring your home out of the shadow 
with Lustraglass—the ultra-violet ray 
window glass. 

Use this wonderful, new glass in 
every window and bring indoors more 
sunlight and more daylight. Lustraglass 
transmits a substantial amount of the 
shorter, more valuable ultra-violet rays 
of sunlight shut out by ordinary window 
glass. Yet Lustraglass costs no more 
than any good window glass. 

Be sure to specify “Lustraglass” by 
name. It has no “equal” because there 
is no other glass just like 





it... Lustraglass can be |= = 
purchased from reliable as. 
dealers everywhere ... rnauaatars ae 
Send for Booklet A-430. Ep eye 











Look for this Label 


USTRAGLASS 


FLAT~DRAWN SE 


AMERICAN WINDOW 
GLASS COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Wood St. and Fifth Ave. 
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the predominating feature of the whole 
design; it is wide and low to accent the 
horizontal lines of the house, thus giving 
the atmosphere of comfortable coziness. 
The door should be painted white, with 
black wrought-iron strap hinges and 
knocker. Then to put the cap sheaf on 
this shock of homelike and inviting grace, 
a low picket fence across the front of the 
lot and a simple little gate swinging in- 
ward should be added. Formality is con- 
spicuous for its absence in this beautiful 
little house. 
Entering the 


A Cottage With a Future 





can be served. This is a great step-saver 
for the homemaker and is a delightful 
place to eat. 

The hall just at the rear of the kitchen 
gives direct communication from the 
basement to the grade door, making it 
possible to go from cellar to outdoors 
without tracking up any room in the 
house. This relieves the homemaker of 
spreading papers on the kitchen floor 
right after its weekly scrubbing. 

After finances permit, and the need 
arises, the space under the roof can be 





front vestibule 
with its closet for 
wraps, the first 
view to greet our 
eyes is the pleas- 
antly arranged liv- 
ing- and dining- 
room. The same 
air of informality 
is carried out in 
this room. A wide- 
mouth fireplace of 
red brick with wide 
mortar joints is lo- 
cated in the center 
of the opposite 
wall. A feeling of 
spaciousness is ac- 
quired in the com- 
bination of living- 
and dining-rooms. 

A door in the 
opposite side of the 
front hall opens in- 
to a small but well- 
arranged and well- 
lighted bedroom. 
The corner loca- 
tion of this room 
gives it windows 
on two sides, thus 


— 


Supplement. 


in for it. 





The First Cookbook 
Supplement 


My BETTER HOMES AND 
GARDENS COOKBOOK” is ex- 
actly 1 year old this month. Asa 
birthday celebration we are happy 
to announce the first Cookbook 
This supplement, 
which will contain dozens of new 
and delicious recipes, is available 
free of charge, postpaid, to all 
holders of the Cookbook who write 


Simply send your name and ad- 
dress to Box 1110, Better Homes and 
Gardens, Des Moines, Iowa. 
shall be glad to send you your copy 
of the supplement and are pleased 
that you have found the Cookbook 
one which grows younger — never 
older—because you can always add 
new material to it. 

The supplement will be ready for 
mailing about September 20. 


mers are to be built 
in when the roof is 
first constructed in 
anticipation of the 
future use of this 
room space, which 
is reached by stairs 
leading up from 
the main room. 
Two rooms have 
been planned on 
this second floor— 
one to be used by 
the owner if de- 
sired, the other by 
children. If more 
direct communica- 
tion is desired be- 
tween these two 
rooms they could 
be connected by a 
door and the clos- 
ets then tucked in 
under the roof. 
Both these rooms 
have good light 
and good closet 
and wall space. 
There is room 
under the roof of 
the lower part of 


The bditeeL 
the house at the 


finished. The dor- 
— 


We 








assuring cross- Lie 
ventilation. There 
is good wall space in this room for placing 
furniture, and the clothes closet is a very 
important feature in every bedroom. 
The bathroom is well located between 
the bedroom and the rear hall and is 
easily accessible to both. A glance at the 
plan will reveal the convenience of this 
arrangement. This gives privacy to the 
bathroom yet makes it convenient to the 
rest of the house. 


In THE rear service hall are closets for 
brooms, mops, raincoats, galoshes, and 
for the convenience of the “lord of the 
house,” who must change his clothes after 
spading the garden or washing the car. 

The kitchen is small but conveniently 
planned and arranged for the best use of 
all available wall and floor space. Under- 
neath the large double window is the sink, 
with cupboards on either side. A space is 
left under the cupboard on one side for 
the refrigerator, and on the other side 
are bins and drawers for vegetables and 
cutlery. The range is to be located on the 
opposite side of the room, with space be- 
side it for another cupboard for pots and 
pans and other ware; “a place for every- 
thing and everything in its place” should 
be the motto hung on the wall of this up- 
to-date kitchen. But wait—just take an- 
other look. There is a breakfast nook just 
to the side, where informal family meals 


left for another 


bathroom which will be one step down 
from the upper-hall floor. Thus when the 
house is completed there will be five good- 
size rooms, serving a six-room purpose, 
and two bathrooms. It would be economi- 
cal and wise to have the upper space 
wired, the pipes put thru to the future 
bathroom, and even the heat flues put in 
when the house is being built, ready for 
the finishing touches when the time ar- 
rives for completion of the second floor. 

The house should be placed crosswise 
on the lot and set back 25 feet from the 
sidewalk—but don’t forget the white 
picket fence. The lot could be as narrow 
as 45 feet, even 40 if there are no regula- 
tions as to how far a house must be from 
the boundary of the neighboring lots. The 
area covered by the house is 732 square 
feet, and its content is about 15,500 cubic 
feet. The cost would be in the neighbor- 
hood of $5,000, varying of course with 
locality and materials chosen. 


INDEED, this design may not be suited 
to all climates or the demands of all fami- 
lies, but it is the embodiment of the idea 
of efficiency and economy coupled with 
simple beauty. In other words, it is a 
house for the family whose finances can- 
not be expended lavishly and for those 
who want to have their own “vine and 
fig tree” without burdening themselves. 
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Water Pipe Failures... 
sO easy tO avoid! 


ver 


ful 


of 
or 


rm | hog now and then many 
of us are confronted 
m with water pipe troubles— 
ve generally due to rust. A re- 
bn duced flow of rust-colored 
water is bad enough...com- 
e- pletely clogged or leaking 
pipes are even worse. For 
a- much of the piping in homes 
i today is concealed behind 
ld walls and under floors, where 
‘ it is difficult and costly to 
in repair or replace. 
yf. It is easy to avoid the an- 
noyance and expense that rust 
et causes. Have your plumbing 
contractor install Anaconda 
of Brass Pipe . . . it cannot rust. 
While it costs a little more 
or than rustable pipe (about $75 
mn in the average eight-room 
1. house) it is far cheaper in 
ey the end. 
Anaconda Brass Pipe is a 
e productofthelargestandmost 
experienced manufacturers of 
- Copper, Brass and Bronze. For 
‘ your protection “Anaconda” 
C is stamped in the metal every 
e 
\ 





| foot. Leading plumbing 
‘ contractors in every locality 
; specialize in the installation of | where Anaconda metals save up- | Bronze in the Home.” Address 
: this product of recognized quality. | keep costs. They are described in The American Brass Company, 
c There are other building uses the booklet “Copper, Brass and General Offices, Waterbury, Conn. 


ANACONDA BRASS PIPE 


Can't Rust Anat duoA Saves Money 





See Advertising Index, page 107 
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Exceptionally 
low prices 
if installed 


now 





WINTER HEATING 
SUMMER COOLING 
AIR-CONDITIONING 





bbe electrically controlled 
Holland V aporaire heating, 
cooling and air-conditioning 
system will pay for itself in 
fuel savings alone. Lower 
prices make it possible for 
everyone to enjoy its health 
protection, comfort, con- 
venience and unusually eco- 
nomical operation. Simple— 
practical—inexpensive. Burns 
gas, oil or coal. Temperature 
automatically controlled. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 575 
Branches in the United States. 
Telephone the Holland Branch 
in your community—or use 
thecoupon.VaporaireDivision, 
Holland Furnace Co., Holland, 
Mich. Eastern Offices, Chrysler 
Bldg., New York City. Western 
Offices, Straus Bldg., Chicago. 


HOLLAND 


Vaporaire 


HEATING 





ee eee OO 


Holland Furnace Co., Holland, Mich. 

Without obligation, please give 
me full information about — [_] Cost 
of Holland Vaporaire System for my 
home. [] Cleaning and Repair Ser- 
vice. [] Send me booklet “The Air 
We Live In.” 


Name. 
Address. 
City 








State 








Betrer Homes anp Garpens, October, 1931 


Among Ourselves 


again sent up shoots and bore flowers 
like those in florist shops. The plants 
themselves have grown 4 feet high. By 
this I mean from the base of the plant 
to the top of the blossom spike. 

I thought this might be of interest to 
some of your other readers, altho it may 
be old to veteran gardeners.—Mrs. Jean 
Curtis, Detroit, Michigan. 


A Mother’s Dividends 


Ir PAYS for a mother to be interested 
in the creative efforts of her children, no 
matter how unimportant they may seem. 
In my own case it has resulted in a closer 
bond of sympathy and better understand- 
ing between my boys and me—big divi- 
dends from a little investment. 

From the time my boys were small I 
have encouraged them to go ahead with 
anything inspired by their own imagina- 
tion. It takes such a little while to get 
that piece of picture wire, for instance, for 
which I have no further use, and is just 
what Junior needs to string the violin he 
has so patiently and _ painstakingly 
evolved from bits of cardboard and glue, 
with the aid of his pocket knife. To him it 
is a wonderful violin, and it is important 
that it be completed. How unsympathetic 
he would think me were I to say: “Oh, 
run along and don’t bother me. Why do 
you always want to be making such fool- 
ishness?” This figment of my child’s 
imagination is not foolishness but his 
method of expressing himself, and so de- 
serves consideration. 

When one of the boys asks for some 
silver paint for the plane he has built or 
for a scrap of bright silk as sails on his 
pirate ship, it is a pleasure to me to grant 
his request and lend some small encour- 
agement. If I had shown no interest, the 
boys would have realized the futility of 
trying to make anything worth while. 

Now that they are fast approaching 
their “teens,” my boys are entertaining 
themselves instead of being dependent 
upon the movies or radio. When not read- 
ing (they are all fond of books), they are 
busy making something—a model farm, 
toys, or working out some experiment or 
other. I feel richly rewarded for any small 
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effort there has been on my part.—Mrs. 
Hazel B. Teraberry, Malcom, Iowa. 


A Bathtub for Fish 


Our lily pool being rather shallow we 
were forced to find winter quarters for 
our numerous goldfish and snails. We 
finally decided to buy a second-hand 
bathtub (and how the plumber laughed 
when we asked him to set a bathtub for 
goldfish) and place it in our furnace room 
under the fresh-water spigot. 

We placed a rubber valve over the hole 
in the bathtub, then brought in a box of 
water plants, wild iris, umbrella sedge, 
waterpoppies, and so on, and put them 
in with some pretty stones. Then we 
filled the tub with water at the same 
temperature as that used in the outdoor 
pool. 

Our next move was to go fishing, which 

roved to be a rather baffling and lengthy 
job. It was difficult to catch the littlest 
ones in our nets; with two spawnings thru 
the summer there were some tiny fish. 

Thru the winter we feed them raw 
oatmeal and a dried shrimp food once a 
week. We have not lost a fish. 

In the spring, when we move the fish 
outside again, I put a shower ring over 
the tub and it is an ideal place foe the 
children’s shower when they come home 
from their daily swim.—Mrs. R. G. 
Snyder, Barberton, Ohio. 


Old-Fashioned Neighboring 


Ip LIKE to remind you that you have 
other neighbors besides those next door— 
Better Homes and Gardens neighbors— 
people who, like yourself, are interested 
in keeping their homes young and their 
gardens growing. This department is 
dedicated to old-fashioned neighboring; 
not the kind that borrowed your cream 
and spread gossip, but the kind that 
meant simply a friendly exchange of ideas 
—how coal ashes helped the delphiniums, 
how Junior was taught to eat his cereal, 
how to home-make a lawn roller. Long 
live true neighbors, and let’s hear from 
all of you here!—Among Ourselves Editor. 





Two magazine neighbors from a town with a musical name—Aliceville, Alabama. 
Edwina and Mary Emily Kirksey admire Grandfather’s blue hydrangeas 
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I personally would put sincerity. I like 
stories that ring true. Honesty is on every 
age of such diverse books as Daughters, 
ee Gabrielle Reuter (The Macmillan 
Company, $2), Rome Haul, by W. D. 
Edmonds (Little, Brown & Company, 
$2.50), The Rector’s Daughter, by ¥F. M. 
Mayor (Coward-McCann, $2), The G~eat 
Meadow, by Elizabeth Madox Roberts 
(The Viking Press, $2). Even the brutal 
length and tasteless vulgarity of Theodore 
Dresier’s latest effort, Dawn (Horace 
Liveright, $5), are compensated for, in my 
judgment, by the undertone of truth. 
Then they must be living, breathing 
people who move thru the pages of a 
good story. I, for one, would never turn 
the first page of a “Western,” for exam- 
ple, where the bronzed hero exemplifies 
all virtue and the crafty millionaire is 
villainy in the flesh. I’ve never met people 
like that; you’ve never met them either, 
and it seems to me dull and slipshod writ- 
ing to let wooden figures, who might well 
be labeled Virtue, Honesty, Villainy, 
stalk thru the pages pretending to be real 
people. I want a character both noble and 
weak, frail and strong, all wrapped in the 
shell of a personality that seems to live. 


Anpb last of the simple touchstones by 
which I find myself judging a good novel 
is that unpredictable flash that sends a 
shiver down your spine, the glimpse be- 
hind and beyond the plot incidents that 
real creative power gives of the profound 
tragedy, the lifting beauty of life. Not all 
good stories have this, but all great ones 
do. Willa Cather, John Cowper Powys, 
Sigrid Undset—almost every page of their 
books carries vision, and from time to time 
every real writer flashes a glimpse to us of 
what life really means to him as he 
probes thru the surface to bed- 
rock. 

And so I come to look over 
the new novels that the post- 
man has laid on my doorstep 
these past six months, and say, 
“Ambrose Holt and Family, by 
Susan Glaspell”’ (Frederick A. 
Stokes Company, $2.50), “here 
is a good story for you.” Miss 
Glaspell writes with a sparkle 
and verve; doubtless because 
she is a dramatist as well as 
novelist. You will remember 
that she won this year’s Pulit- 
zer play prize for her drama 
Alison’s House. The conversa- 
tion of’ Blossom and Ambrose 
Holt and the scant but weighty 
remarks of Mrs. Holt fairly 
dance, instead of being the 
heavy-footed effort of so many 
writers to record scintillating 
conversation. The plot is a 
frail enough affair but plunges 
you, before you know quite 
where you are going, into such. 
deep considerations as: “Are 
women people, to be called by 
such dignified names as Harri- 
ette, or should they best be 
decorative bits called Blossom?” 
“When is duty expressed b 
sticking to the dull creadmill, 
and when by stepping out to 
find the whys and wherefores 
of life, leaving others to carry 








Good Stories? Here They Are 


Practical New Garden Books 


My Garden Comes of Age, by Julia H. Cum- 
mins (The Macmillan Company, $3), touches | 
with delightful charm on wild gardens, rebuild- | 
ing houses; vegetable gardens, color schemes. 


Modern Dahlia Culture, by W. H. Waite (A. T. 
De La Mare Company, $1.50). The author has 
originated many lovely dahlias and writes with 
authority on every phase of dahlia culture. 


In Defense of Beauty—being, in particular, 
“The Battle of the Cedars,” by Katherine 
Scarborough (Fleet-McGinley Company, $1), 
a brochure on preservation of redcedars in the 
United States, written to counteract agitation 
against cedars because of cedar rust, said to be 
detrimental to apple trees. 


Landscaping the Small Home, by Edward W. 
Olver (A. T. De La Mare Company, $2), a book 
for the beginner—one he can apply directly to 
the solution of small-home landscape problems. 


The Woman's Flower Garden, by Jane Leslie 
Kift (A. T. De La Mare Company, $1.50), gives 
a rather complete discussion of the commonest 
bulbs, perennials, vines, shrubs, house plants, 
and forcing bulbs. 


Our Native Cacti, by Ethel Bailey Higgins 
(A. T. De La Mare Company, $2.50), a splendid 
book which answers many questions about cul- 
ture and choice of species to grow in the cactus 
gardens of the semitropics as well as in the home 
dish gardens, 


on?” “What feeds genius?” I won’t tell 
the story, because it’s a fragile thing, but 
here’s a sparkling, thought - provoking 
book for you. 


Prosa BLY because it moves along with 
the same effortless simplicity and tingles 
with the same sort of electric and surpris- 
ing vitality, if you are a reader to whom 
I’d hand Miss Glaspeil’s book, under your 
other arm I would tuck The Orchid, by 
Robert Nathan (Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
$2). This tells of a merry-go-round owner 
with operatic ambitions, of a Professor 
Pembauer, philosophic music teacher, 
who, with — omnipotence, directs 
the fate of those about to stumble, and of 
a beautiful Broadway star of first magni- 
tude. Robert Nathan is a writer whom I 
watch for, year by year. He doesn’t write 
red-blooded fiction, but with a thistle- 
down touch that is all his own he points 
out the vagaries, sometimes stupid, some- 
times cruel, sometimes amusing, that 
make up our human round. And tho it’s 
not on the same level as the other two, I 
was giggling with a perpetual tickle of 
amusement entirely thru the crazy tale of 
Reader, I Married Him, by Anne Greene 
(E. P. Dutton, $2.50). Miss Greene’s 
first book, The Selbys, was a mad, rip- 
pling dash of humorous good feeling, and 
tho I didn’t get the same exhiliration from 
this second book, yet it breezes along with 
so blithe a disregard of all probability, of 
all unity, and shows the author as having 
such a grand time in the writing that its 
gayety is utterly infectious. 

But let’s say that we’re not looking for 
a feather-light book but want something 
much heavier. Mrs. Fischer’s War, by 
Henrietta Leslie (Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, $2.50), is not just another war 
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in a sea of hobentaiiie? 


RESCUE: Our FREE book tells 


how to plan housecleaning . . . 


“Do you mean to tell me that I can 
finish my cleaning by noon every day, 
with no more help than I have now?” 

Yes, that’s exactly what we mean to 
say. Not only can you do it quicker, 
but better! 

Our free booklet, A Cleaner House 
by 12 O'clock outlines a time-saving 
method of planning your housework 
. . . of definitely scheduling your clean- 
ing time. 

It also gives many helpful cleaning 
hints, offers many cleaning short-cuts. 

Every woman wants her home to be 
clean and attractive; wants to be known 
as an excellent housekeeper. This 
little book tells how to achieve the 
most cleanliness with the least work. 
That’s why it’s so 
popular (more than 
250,000 women 
have read it!). 

Wouldn’t you 
like to receive a 
copy — free? Use 
coupon! 


CLEANLINESS 
INSTITUTE 


BHG 10-31; 








CLEANLINESS INSTITUTE, Dept. C10, 
45 East 17th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me free of all cost ‘A Cleaner House by 
12 O'clock.” 


Name-... 





Street. 

















See Advertising Index, page 107 














INTER WINDOWS 


cee keep cold out 
... keep heat in 


oe e SAVES fuel 





HATEVER type of heating system you may have, or 

however well your home may be insulated, Winter 
Windows or Storm Sash will make your home more com- 
fortable and will protect your family’s health all winter. 
And further, the U.S. Bureau of Standards reports that 
Winter Windows will save from 10% to 15% of the fuel 
bill in houses with no other insulation. In insulated 
houses the savings are re- 
ported as being as high as 
50% of the fuel bills. 








At present low prices you can 
have Winter Window comfort 
and protection for very little 
more than the savings in fuel 
bills alone. They are quickly 
and easily installed and most 


lumber and building material 








dealers carry in stock the 


popular or standard sizes. 


Equip your home with Winter Windows and see that they 
are glazed with Libbey * Owens * Ford Quality Glass. 


LIBBEY -OWENS+: FORD GLASS COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO 


Manufacturers of Highest Quality Flat Drawn Window 
Glass, Polished Plate Glass and Safety Glass; also dis- 
tributors of Figured and Wire Glass manufactured 
by the Blue Ridge Glass Corp. of Kingsport, Tennessee. 


LIBBEY: OwENS:FoRD 
OUALITY GLASS 
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Good Stories? 
Here They Are 


story but the tragic study of a woman’s 
insoluble problem. Mrs. Fischer is the 
adored and adoring wife of Carl Fischer, 
the German, and, besides, the mother of 
a patriotic English lad. Her agony thru 
the war years is told with a moving 
power. The author attempts a most diffi- 
cult thing—a sustained tone of mounting 
emotional stress—and she has achieved 
just that. Janet Fischer is completely, 
heartbreakingly convincing. 

The Road Back, by Eric Remarque 
(Little, Brown & Company, $2.50), is 
another powerful tale quite as fine as the 
author’s earlier 4/] Quiet on the West- 
ern Front. This tells of the tragic, thwarted 
efforts of a group of former German sol- 
diers to fit themselves back into civilian 
life. If the brutal waste of war means any- 
thing more real to you than just words, 
you will find The Road Back hard reading 
to endure, but for the good of our souls 
the generation that made the war may 
well ponder on its aftermath of horror. 


THEN, of course, there’s always place 
for the novel that takes us away from all 
reality—an “escape” novel the literary 
ones sometimes call it. Most beguiling of 
these that I have read recently is Father, 
by Elizabeth (Doubleday, Doran & Com- 
pany, $2). Elizabeth, who wrote Elizabeth 
in Her German Garden, The Enchanted 
April, and Love, in real life is a sprightly 
little English aristocrat, Lady Russell. 
Her prose dances, and she flashes a sly 
and devastating humor at most unex- 
pected spots. This story deals with a down- 
trodden maiden daughter who achieves 
freedom for herself from a_ brilliant 
author father and at the same time, by 
the magic alchemy of love, steels a har- 
ried young curate to defiance of his grena- 
dier of a sister. 

As English as England itself, also, is 


| P. G. Wodehouse’s Big Money (Double- 


day, Doran & Company, $2). I hesitate 
to recommend this book broadcast be- 
cause I find that the same extravagant 
foolery which reduces me to helpless 
giggles and wiping of the eyes leaves an 
occasional borrower bored and slightly 
less sure of my literary good taste since | 
recommended it. But for sheer mad 


| drollery and the piling up of one ridicu- 





| lous incident after another, P. G. Wode- 


house is my favorite contemporary 
humorist. 

Now surely I’ve spread out a varied 
enough menu of novels to fit any taste, 
and all of them, depending on what you 
are looking for, carry the label “good,” 
in my judgment. 


[| Editor’s Note: We have received from 
the American Library Association a list— 
“too Books Which Every Amefican 
Should Read.” From Professor Lamont, 
of Rutgers University, we have received 
his selection from the modern novel— 
“Sixty Best Novels.” We shall be glad 
to send these lists to any reader upon 
request. Please inclose a 2-cent stamp to 
cover the cost of mailing, and write your 
address plainly. The Book Department 
editor is always glad, also, to give you 
personal assistance and advice about 
books for your family. Address your letters 
to Eleanor Hubbard Garst, Better Homes 


' and Gardens, Des Moines.] 
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Vitaly Influencing the thoughts and lives of over 
2,600,000 Modern Women... Read these Typical Letters 


“TYATHER has finally consented to 
let me go away to college, after un- 
told persuasion from Mother and me. 


“For a long time, when I coaxed him, 
he would only laugh and say he needed 
me here to drive him to the station in 
the mornings! But when he saw that my 
heart was really set on learning some- 
thing and being something—he gave in. 

“Please tell me what kind of an out- 
fit I will need in a girls’ college. Do they 
wear regular evening dresses at dances? 





Would it be too much trouble to send 
me a list of the essentials I will need? 


“T have read your sub-deb depart- 
ment for three years, and I think the 
service you are giving girls of my age 
is simply wonderful.” 


The Journal congratulates this 
sub-deb on her victory, and wishes her 
well in her praiseworthy enterprise of 
“learning something and being some- 
thing”... Within twenty-four hours, 
wesent her a letter containing the infor- 
mation that was so important to her. 





little girl and I” 


“¥ WISH you could see my little girl, how 
sweet she is. Her daddy always tells her he is 
leaving me in her care while he is away. She 
takes this very seriously, and will often run in 
from her play to ask me if I am all right. 


“Lately she has become much interested in 
my sewing and dressmaking activities. I have 
always loved to sew for my little girl and myself. 

“T like the Journal patterns better than any 
others because of their simplicity and style. 
Just now I have two evening dresses—one an 
import that I bought in New York, the other 
a white chiffon that I made from one of your 
patterns. Of the two, the latter has had much 
the greater success. It has brought me many 
compliments. My little girl says of it: ‘When 
you wear that, Mother, you look like a sort of 
stylish angel.’” 

Lovely clothes are part of the Journal's 
creed for American women. The Journal's Paris 
patterns, designed by the great French cou- 


turiers, are an inspiration in taste and style 
for countless Journal readers. 


“It’s true— pink casts a spell” 


“AFTER reading the evidence (‘Does Pink 
Make Men Propose?’) in the July Journal, 
I went out and got me the most bewitching 
pink organdie ever made by human hands. 
Wore it to my next dance. With camellias. 

“How much it had to do with John’s asking 
me to marry him, no one will ever know. He 
had been gloomy and thoughtful for a week. 
Said it was that offer of a three-year engineer- 
ing job in Nevada. Said he was sure I would 
never want to go to Nevada. 

“But the moment the pink organdie appeared 
on the scene—with me in it—all his doubts and 
hesitations seemed to disappear. He didn’t even 
wait till we got to the dance. Proposed to me in 
the taxi, going. 

“The Journal is always right!” 


Typical of the thousands of appreciative letters 
we receive from readers helped to new happiness. 


on 


LADIES HOME JOURNAL-I0° 





On sale the second Friday of each month 


See Advertising Index, page 107 
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Your Home Service Bureau 


A Department of Extra Help in Home 
and Garden-Making 


Let’s Organize a Baby Health Club! 


Crisp, autumnal days herald the return 
of the club season for you and your friends. 
Bridge clubs? Music clubs? Garden clubs? 
The Home Service Bureau has excellent 
booklets of suggestions for them all. But 
why not organize a baby health club, or a 


24. The Physical Care and Habit Training of the Pre-School Child 


child-study club this year? Better Homes 
and Gardens is proud of a series of hand 
books, written by its child-training spe- 
cialist, Gladys Denny Shultz. Send for 
some of these booklets, and make your 
club year interesting and profitable. 


50 cents 


This book is arranged for a club year, with programs suggested for two meetings 
a month. Besides full discussions of the various subjects, there are questions - 
answers, and suggested supplementary reading. It 1s Child-Study Course No. 


te 
a 


form) 


. The Physical Care and Habit Training of the Pre-School Child (in outline 


Io cents 


This is a concise outline of the above book, with the programs suggested but 


without the textbook material. 


26. The Mental Health of the Child 


go cents 


This is Better Homes and Gardens’ Child- Study Course No. II. It is also ] planned 
for club use or for individual study. Besides full discussions, there are questions 


and answers and club programs outlined. This book and book No. 


beautifully illustrated. 


we bh 
¢ 
~ I 


. The Mental Health of the Child (in outline form) 
, Program Suggestions for Music-Study Groups 


24 are 


Io cents 
I$ cents 


This is an invaluable booklet for those arranging programs for music- study clubs. 
It contains well-planned programs for a year’s meetings. 


17. Bridge Luncheon Menus 


25 cents 


This attractive booklet is filled with delicious and different menus for twelve bridge 


luncheons. It has color schemes, too, and recipes, and all sorts of good ideas. 


29. The Garden-Club Handbook 


50 cents 


This brand-new book will help you put new life and interest into your garden-club 
meetings. If you are an officer or committee member, it will save you hours of 
time in worry and planning. All garden-club members should have a copy. Send 


for yours today! 


Expert Information for Two Cents 


THE Better Homes and Gardens’ Service Leaflets contain expert and inexpensive 
information for the home and garden-maker. Leaflets cost two cents each. (Send loose 
stamps or cash, and please order by number.) 


B-G- 8 Bulb Chart for Fall Planting 

B-G- 9 The Gardeners’ Bookshelf 

B-G-10 Trees, Shrubs, and Vines for 
Autumn Color Effects 

B-G-22 Hardy Chrysanthemums 

B-G-26 Bulbs for Winter Forcing 

B-G-29 Evergreens for the South 

B-G-37. What You Should Know About 
Dahlias 

B-G-43 Judging the Home Grounds 

B-G-44 Lily Chart 

B-G-67 The China Aster 

B-G-75 Gladiolus Culture 

B-G-81 Success With Evergreens 

B-G-85 The Most Popular Dahlia Varie- 


ties 


B-C-2 The Home for the Child 

B-C-3 Food for the Child Under One 
Year 

B-C-4 Food for the Child From One to 
Two 

B-C-g Care of the Expectant Mother 

B-F-1 Roll Recipes 

B-F-2 Fifteen Soup Recipes 

B-F-g | Luncheon Menus for Every Oc- 
casion 

B-F-13 Fillings for Toasted Sandwiches 

B-F-16 Thrifty Company Dinners 

B-F-23 Fifteen Casserole Dishes 

B-F-24 Noodles, A Favorite Dish 

B-F-27. Meringues, Hard and Soft 


Send in Your Order Today! Please Use This Coupon 


Tue Home Service BurREAU 
Better Homes and Gardens 
Box 4010, Des Moines, Iowa 


(Circle the numbers of the booklets 
and leaflets you are ordering.) 


I oncie@e. ... 055004 (send stamps, cash, or check) for the following: 

24 25 26 27 23 17 29 B-G-8 B-G-9 B-G-10 

B-G-22 B-G-26 B-G-29 B-G-37 B-G-43 B-G-44 B-G-67  B-G-75 

B-G-81 B-G-85 B-C-2 B-C-3 B-C-4 B-C- B-F-1 B-Fc B-F+ 
B-F-13. B-F-16  B-F-23  B-F-24  B-F-27 

re een ee oe ee ee ey ee oe eee ee oe 

GOH. cine « 5.00.05 0v0nn0s c6eibe + ete sues albecaeeeeeeaal a sieeblinetth thé deakaeeeenee 
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The Question Before the 
House 


[ Continued from page 43 | 


smooth a coat of cement paint would be a 
proper solution to your problem. 


We notice much wide wood siding on 
houses intended as New England Colonial, 
and yet we are thinking of a narrow siding. 
Which is right? 

Most of the New England houses were 
sided with narrow boards, for which rea- 
son, if you are attempting that type of 
house, the narrow siding is quite correct. 
We would not recommend the wide siding 
on a New England Colonial house. 


What are edge-grain shingles? Are they 
better than others? 

Edge-grain shingles are those which are 
quarter-sawed, exposing almost equal 
amounts of summer wood at each meas- 
ured interval. They are, probably without 
question, the best quality shingle. Most 
of them are produced from western red- 
cedar, and, so far as we know, there is no 
better wood shingle. 


We have a brick house 4 years old: cracks 
appear in a diagonal fashion up one side 
of the walls. What is the cause and remedy? 

Very likely the footing below the brick 
wall is not sufficiently wide at the base, 
permitting your wall to settle. Instead of 
our recommending the corrective, we 
earnestly suggest that you call in a com- 
petent architect at once and follow his 
advice as to further procedure. Whether 
the settling has been arrested is a serious 
question. 


The second story of our house is extremely 
warm in summer, while the lower floor is 
comfortable. What may we do to alleviate 
this, if anything? 

Heat is coming thru the attic space 
above the second floor. Insulation is 
needed. Place a nonrigid insulation be- 
tween the rafters and ceiling on the inside 
of those rafters or a rigid insulation over 
the rafters with ceiling on top as a finish. 
If you care to go to the additional expense 
you might also floor the attic tightly. 
This is a double precaution worth while. 
It will also save you a coal bill in winter, 
for keeping out the heat in summer is also 
keeping in the heat in winter. 


I have only three more installments to 
make before I finish paying for our home. 
What must I do as a precautionary measure? 

An attorney should be called in; he 
will draft documents showing that you 
have completed the last payment (when 
that time comes) and will see to the proper 
filing of such papers. It is remarkable how 
many people take such things as a matter 
of course, instead of being extremely par- 
ticular about them. 


If my neighbor will not share the cost of 
putting up a fence, where may I put it? 

If your neighbor agrees with you about 
putting up a fence, whether cost is shared 
or not, you may put it exactly on the line, 
so that half is on his property and half on 
yours; but if he has not joined you, wheth- 
er on expense or the idea of a fence, the 
fence should be on your property, the side 
toward his property being on the survey- 
or’s line. Do not encroach on your neigh- 
bor’s property unless by agreement. 
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Architect Harry L. 
Wagner chose Creo- 
Dipt Stained Shingles 
for both the roof and 
sidewallsof thischarm- 
ing Kansas City resi- 
dence. On the chimney 
and brickwork he used 
Creo-Dipt White, a 
specialpreparation that 
gives thepermanentap- 
pearance of fresh white- 
wash to any rough out- 
side surface, 


Your Home 


—at little cost 


1, you're planning to build a new 
home, or to rebuild your old one, you 
couldn’t have picked a better time. 
Never have you been able to get fine 
materials at such moderate cost. 


And nowhere can you find such a 
happy combination of beauty and 
economy as in a Creo-Dipt house. 
Soft, mellow colors, blending perfect- 
ly with the sky and trees and shrub- 
bery—no wonder a Creo-Dipt house 
has an individuality all its own! 


Fortunatety, Creo-Dipt Stained 
Shingles are just as practical and in- 
expensive as they are beautiful. Their 
cost is less than any other type of 
fine house construction. If you are re- 
modeling, you can have Creo-Dipts 
laid right over theold clapboards, and 
if necessary, right over the old roof. 
They will reduce upkeep and add 
valuable insulation, because they are 
made only of selected red cedar, 
stained under pressure by a patented 
Creo-Dipt process that forces the 


Mon: ls eB: 
Sea. , a 
























can be as Lovely as this 


greatest possible amount of stain deep 
into the wood. And with the new 
Creo-Dipt Finance Plan that most 
lumber dealers now offer, you can 
pay for them on easy terms. 


Creo-Dipt Asbestos Shingles, too 


I; you prefer a fireproof roof, you 
will be glad to hear about the Creo. 
Dipt-Mohawk Shingles. They are 
made in natural designs that are un- 
like any fireproof roofing you ever 
saw vet The Williamsburg type, 
illustrated at the right, is an interest- 
ing example. This shingle was de- 
signed for architects Perry, Shaw and 
Hepburn for the restoration of 
Williamsburg, Virginia. It is a perfect 
replica of a weathered Colonial hand- 
hewn shingle. 


Other new Creo-Dipt designs are 
equally different and equally interest- 
ing. Whether you’re building a new 
home or remodeling the old one, we'd 
like to send you a portfolio of photo- 


graphs showing the many types of 
houses to which a Creo-Dipt shingle 
may be adapted. There is a Creo- 
Dipt shingle for every purpose. 





The Williamsburg type of Creo-Dipt-Mohawk 
Shingle is a perfect reproduction of the old 
Colonial hand-split shingle 


Ask your lumber dealer, architect. 
or builder to tell you more about these 
new shingles. And meanwhile, mail 
the coupon for free, interesting in- 
formation and photographs. 





Creo-Dipt Company. Inc, 
310 Oliver Street, 
N. Tonawanda, N.Y. 


In Canada 
Alexander Murray & Company, Ltd. 
Toronto, Canada 


I'd like to know more about Creo-Dipt Stained Shingles and also 


the new Creo-Dipt Asbestos Shingles. Please send me, free, a 


F ‘eye 
C: RB ortfolio of photographs showing different types of Creo-Dipt 
cca, color suggestions, and complete information, 


STAINED SHINGLES - MOHAWK SHINGLES - ASBESTOS SHINGLES 
WEATHERPROOFED PAPER - CREO-DIPT WHITE 


*The only proper material for recoloring and preserving old shingles 


1 am interested in 


- CREO-DIPT STAINS* 





C0 building new (C0 re-roofing (CD repairing old sidewalls 








“The Best Party 
We Ever Gave!” 


@ said Harry, enthusiastically, after the 
last friendly good-bye had died away 


elm AFRAID | enjoyed myself even more than my guests,” smiled Margaret, 


happily. 


“I know I did,” answered Harry, as he 
expertly folded a card table. “Why... I 
got a real kick out of hearing our friends 
compliment us on how attractive everything 
looked tonight. There’s nothing like enter- 
taining in your own home, is there? Espe- 
cially when it looks the way ours does.” 

“T think we have a right to be proud of it,” 
said Margaret, frankly. “But tell me... 
what was Mrs. Poindexter saying to you just 
after she came in . . . something nice and 
flattering, I hope.” 

“Tt wasn’t what she was saying that both- 
ered me,” replied Harry. “It was trying to 
answer all the questions she asked. She 
wanted to know every last detail about how 
we managed to select and combine our furni- 
ture and rugs so successfully.” 

“TDidn’t I tell you first impressions were im- 
portant ?”’ demanded Margaret. “Why there’s 
no other woman whose opinion I value as 
highly as I do hers. But she isn’t the only one 
who commented on our hall. I knew this 
Whittall Anglo Persian rug was just exactly 


what we needed with this oak chest and 
chair. The colorings and the pattern tone in 
so well with that type of wood.” 


“But you didn’t hear all she had to say about 
the rest of the house,” continued Harry, im- 
portantly. “She was pleased at the way our 
Whittall Anglo Persian in the living room 
harmonized with our mahogany. First, she 
thought it was the furniture that attracted 
her, then she said she realized the charming 
effect was due to our Anglo Persian and the 
way its rich colors and antique pattern 
blended with the wood. I’m only afraid of 
one thing,” he ended, slowly. 

“‘What’s that?” queried Margaret. 

“T think she’s going to copy your ideas and 
start matching and blending Whittall rugs 
with her different kinds of furniture, too.” 
“Well, why not?” answered Margaret, defi- 
nitely. “Ask any woman and she’ll tell you 
the same thing . . . that imitation is the 
sincerest form of flattery. Why, I consider it 
the finest compliment I ever had.” 





ce Wurirrate rugs inspire the envy and the admiration of your friends because they are created 
to flatter your furniture and your home. They are offered in the famous Anglo Persian quality... in 
Anglo Assyrian and Anglo Ramadan . . . fine lustre finish Oriental reproductions . . . or in Whittall 
Hooked rugs for bedrooms . .. all of which provide perfect backgrounds for favorite decorative 
schemes. No matter which you choose you are bound to be right . . . because Whittall rugs are styled 


to harmonize with any kind of wood. 


Note: This is the fifth story of a series about 
Margaret... her new home... and her rugs. 





WHITTALL RUGS 


M. J. WHITTALL ASSOCIATES LTD., WORCESTER, MASS. 
ORIGINATORS OF THE FAMOUS ANGLO PERSIAN QUALITY 








Now My Garden Is 
Lookin g Out theWindow 


[ Continued from page 39 | 


bulbs in water I use little earthen bowls, 
glass bowls, or any kind of bowl that is 
of the proper shape and depth. I like 
them 3 or 4 inches deep and not too wide. 

I had an old brown crock, the common 
kind with a glazed surface, that was an 
eyesore and just in the way in the kitchen. 
I decided that no matter what I did to it 
I could not hurt it, so I would experiment 
with it. I enameled the band around the 
top in black, and then decorated the 
band in green and orange and yellow, 
with small touches of blue. I left the bot- 
tom brown as it was. When it was filled 
with blooming bulbs it created quite a 
sensation. 

I have decorated other bowls in many 
ways, and they are always attractive. 
This added decorative touch makes all the 
difference in the world and gives an air of 
personality to an otherwise uninteresting 
object. 

I save “as many of my plants as I can 
for my winter garden and am always sad 
that I cannot save them all. You see, | 
love them all, and they bloom so beauti- 
fully for me that I feel that I must save 
them. 


AFTER my Indoor Garden is finished I 
find a great deal of interest and pleasure 
in putting my flower children to sleep and 
keeping them tucked in thru the long 
cold winter. During these days I have the 
Indoor Garden to tend and enjoy, but, 
nevertheless, when the time comes to 
take off the covers and give my flower 
children a chance to wake, I experience 
quite a bit of excitement. 

I am always thrilled when I discover 
that something I have been coddling 
especially has withstood the winter. I 
have grown a Bermuda Easter Lily out- 
of-doors now for two seasons and hope 
that it will winter over again this year. If 
it does I will have blooms. Growing a Ber- 
muda Lily outdoors in North Dakota is 
nothing to ignore. People here say that 
one cannot raise hardy chrysanthemums 
outside and get blooms. I have for three 
years. The blossoms are often killed too 
early, but I do get them, and they are 
lovely. I choose a warm spot for them—a 
place where the sun makes them grow 
rapidly and where they are protected in 
winter. 

Gardening is a year-round pleasure for 
us. We have a spring garden, a summer 
garden, a fall garden, and a winter gar- 
den. Then there are the seedlings getting 
ready for the new spring garden. 


My WINTER garden is nearly com- 
plete. Tomorrow I shall bring in more 
plants until I have as many as my room will 
accommodate. I look forward to a brilliant 
array of blossoms during the long winter 
days indoors. There will be purple, pink, 
and red verbenas; dark red, salmon, yel- 
low, white, and pink snapdragons; red and 
pink geraniums, purple heliotrope, red 
and purple fuchsias, and large-flowering 
petunias, in rich shades of rose and mot- 
tled purple. 

Add to all these the daffodils, narcissus, 
Chinese Sacred-lilies, hyacinths, tulips 
and perhaps freesias, and I find I shall 
have all that I can conveniently care for. 












































| "AT THE COMMITTEE MEETING. 
| | FOUND TWO OUT OF SEVEN” 
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ee 
; FA STATEMENT in your April 
issue started me thinking,” writes Mrs. 
P. B. Roper, of Illinois. ‘In it, you said 
. that many of us who read Better Homes 
; and Gardens had friends who would be 
equally interested in the magazine if 
n e 
i they only knew about it. 
I 
: “I decided to try a little experiment. 
The next afternoon I attended a com- 
; mittee meeting and during refreshments, 
C I asked how many of the girls read Better 
d Homes and Gardens. Four of them did. 
‘ 
e Including myself, that made five readers, 
so that only two out of seven were not 
r already members of the Better Homes and 
e ~ ° 
Gardens family. 
-r 
' ‘‘When I mentioned Better Homes and 
t- Gardens, | started something. I find the 
f other girls are just as enthusiastic as I 
r- am, and it was fun to compare notes on You may want to make 
1S r 
the features each of us Itked best. h ° ° ° 
t 
: this interesting test 
-e ‘The two who hadn’t been reading it { ° d 
10 e 
i were interested, of course, and our hostess amon? your Own triendas 
be gave -ach of them a back copy to look over. LIKE Mrs. Roper, you may find Here at Better Homes and Gardens 
nd it interesting to see eo many of we would like to know the out- 
in ” the families represented in any come of any such test that you 
One of them has already asked me to articular group are readers of -— For your convenience in 
or ‘il ° a: . etter Homes and Gardens. sending word to us, just use the 
. send in her subscription. The other still i tesla dalle er Gehlie SE” Gann below. 
r- lives in an apartment, but I know they’re are just two of the many places Subscriptions for any friends not 
1g S where you can make the experi- now reading Better Homes and 
planning on a house before long, and | ment. Or, as many others have Gardens may be sent in onthe order 
° . ° °° done, make the test on homes in blank inside the front cover of 
think she will want the magazine, too. your residence district. this iesue. 
n- 
re 
ill Better Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, Iowa. 
03 In making a reader check-up recently, here’s what I found: 
k, Your friends who are not sub- ee Pee. eee ae 
>|- scribers will find many timely hints 
id and worthwhile suggestions in this Number of people im group’... .. .... 12. sess CREE RBR ERE DOEES cc ccccccs’ 
, issue. Be sure to show them your 
ed copy, using this coupon and the eS Oe |: er ee ne ee ee 
ng enclosed order blank for sending 
t- their subscriptions. = |= = Number of subscriptions on attached order blank...............eeee000> 
SR (a, SEES 
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get this new 
service when 
you choose 


Wall Paper 


F you know a woman who must make 

every penny go a long way when choos- 
ing wall paper, do her a kindness and tell 
her about Mayflower Wall Papers. 


Tell her about the interesting Mayflower 
books of selection in which every pattern 
represents the best work of an eminent 
designer—approved by a committe of dis- 
tinguished home furnishing authorities. 


Tell her that no matter how little she 
has been paying a roll she will find numer- 
ous distinctive Mayflower Wall Papers for 
the same money. 


Progressive wall paper men in every 
community are proudly exhibiting the 
Mayflower Wall Papers—every pattern 
reproduced flawlessly on exceptionally 
heavy, clear, premium paper stock. Every 
roll hangs smoothly and with perfect pat- 
tern alignment—cleans and recleans beau- 
tifully. Every color is fade-o-meter tested 
and light-fast. 


Ask your wall paper man to show you 
Mayflower books of selection. Write name 
and address in margin below for free 
brochure. 





MAYFLOWER WALL PAPERS 
Rogers Park Station, Chicago, Illinois 
Send me free, my copy of 
“The New Way to Choose Wall Paper” 
(Please write name and address in margin below) 





A Harvest of Garden Fun 


[ Continued from page 29 | 





our bright pots. 
We can also make 
cuttings of nastur- 
tium vines and 
place them in a 
pot of damp sandy 
loam, where they 
will soon take root 
and bloom for us. 
Old petunia and 
daisy plants can 
be closely cut back 
and transplanted 
from the garden 
into pots. They 
will soon leaf out 
and blossom thru 
the winter months. 


Cousin Marion 


My schoolroom w 


ing the names, age 


great organization, 


Name 


Send This Coupon Now! 


Junior Garden Clubs of America 
Box 9010, Des Moines, lowa. 


Dear Cousin Marion: 


Junior Garden Clubs of America in their 
winter garden adventures. I am enclos- 


those wishing to become members of this 


stamp for each of us, for postage 

Please send membership buttons, and 
leaflets telling how to make a terrarium 
for our school window-garden. 


Counselor’s 
Report 


Our Junior 
Garden Clubs of 


America are very 


ould like to join the proud of the school 
club sponsored by 
Mrs. Nellie L. Hon 
s, and addresses of ° , 
school instructor 


and Junior Garden 
Club counselor of 
San Diego, Cali- 
fornia. Mrs. Hon 
has organized Jun- 
ior Garden Clubs 


together with a 2c 





The shoots of a 


strawberry plant es 


in her junior high- 
school classes each 





will be interesting 


to place in the Street Address 


semester since 1929. 
Her 1931 report is 





pockets of tiny 


strawberry jars City 


as follows: 


State “TI am particu- 








that are just the 





} larly proud of our 





right size to use on 
the glass shelves 
of our window gardens. 

Of course, every Junior Gardener will 
want to plant in bowls of pebbles and 
water, bulbs of the delightfully fragrant 
Paper White Narcissus. These can be 
forced into bloom just in time for a 
Christmas gift. On receipt of a 2-cent 
stamp I shall send to all my Junior Gar- 
deners who wish to know how to success- 
fully grow Paper White Narcissus a spe- 
cial leaflet of instructions for their garden 
notebooks. 

I wonder how many of my Junior Gar- 
deners know what a terrarium is? They 
will be found especially fitting for the 
window garden. And what 
fun it is to watch the little 
plants aud animals living 
in a terrarium! 


Find the Answers 


You will enjoy looking 
for the answers to these 
garden questions. They 
are to be found in this is- 
sue of the magazine, on 
the pages named after 
each question. 

Do not forget to write 
these questions and an- 
swers in your garden note- 
book. 3 

1. What famous school 
superintendent is sending 
in the names of thousands 
of pupils as members of 
our Junior Garden Clubs 
of America? Page 13. 

2. What is Mrs. Sulzer’s 
favorite among the daffo- 
dils? Page 14. 

3. Name a good tree to 
a0 for color in early 
farch or April. Page 24. 

4. When should South- 
ern gardeners plant amar- 
yllis? Page 27. 

5. If your evergreens turn 
brown after a cold winter, 
what is the reason? Page 8. 


Betrer Homes anp GarpDENs, October, 1937 


garden handicraft 
this year. All fall 
my pupils have been collecting seeds, par- 
ticularly of trees and shrubs, but also of 
many garden flowers, both annuals and 
perennials. They brought small boxes at- 
tractively decorated, printed labels, sorted 
their seeds, and put them away for the 
next classes to plant in the spring. 

“Many of our juniors made and deco- 
rated cunning little painted pots and 
bowls. These were planted with the cac- 
tus, which is so popular now. 

“Our Junior Garden Clubs are now 
working on their Nature essays. Each 
Junior is taking some insect, bird, flower, 
or other phase of garden interest, as water 
or rock gardens, and is do- 
ing individual research 
work on it, getting as 
much as possible from per- 
sonal observation, some 
from interviews with gar- 
deners, nurserymen, and 
other well-posted individ- 
uals, culling the rest from 
their reading. Their books 
are profusely illustrated 
and are going to make a 
worthwhile collection of 
information when they are 
finished. 

“T hope we may soon 
have the awards to dis- 
tribute. I am sending the 
names of some who will be 
eligible for garden handi- 
craft and Nature-essay 
badges and garden note- 
books, also for the pictures 
to paste in their landscape 
folders. 

“IT cannot thank you 
enough for your interest 
and generosity in sending 
all these incentives to fine 
work. The Juniors work 
like little beavers to get 
them and are so pleased 
with everything that 
comes.” 


Qs Herron 


Junior Gardeners: See page 
29 for directions on how to 
make this clever little packet 
for storing of garden seeds 
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A Detective Looks at the Home 


[| Continued from page 28 | 


notes in the mailbox to tell some member 
of the household where you have gone 
and what time you will return. And when 
you spend the night away from home, be 
sure the doors are all locked and that the 
windows are down and fastened. 

Do you turn on your lights at night and 
leave the shades up? The passing burglar 
often gets a plan of the interior of the 
house by this oversight. 

Just recently a Dallas man decided to 
make a trip to New York and had his wife 
withdraw $100 from the bank to oe 
defray his expenses. That night his wife 
gave him the money and he placed it in 
his trousers pocket. Early the next morn- 
ing he was awakened by a noise in the 
adjoining room and made an investiga- 
tion. He found his trousers on the floor, 
but his money was gone. He then recalled 
that he had failed to lock the front door 
when retiring and that the shades had 
not been pulled when his wife gave him 
the money. 


Many homemakers have a habit of 
locking their jewelry and other valuables 
in dresser drawers. There are few locks 
that cannot be picked or broken by a 
burglar. Jewels and other valuables 
should never be kept in the house except 
during the time they are being used, un- 
less locked in a strong safe. A safety- 
deposit box may be secured at most 
banks and is much safer. One should al- 
ways be careful in displaying his valu- 
ables before acquaintances and their 
friends during parties, dances, and other 
social gatherings, because some dishonest 


person may be present or will hear about - 


them from some remark made by those 
present. 

Dogs are the best protection against 
burglars, providing they do not make 
friends too easily. The small, nervous dog 
is to be preferred, for his sharp barking 
will usually frighten away the burglar 
before he enters the house. 

Another deterrent to the burglar is the 
lighted hall or bathroom. When you are 
leaving home at night for the show or a 
drive, always pull the shades and turn on 
a light in some frequented part of th 
house. . 

If you live on a party line do not tell 
your friends your plans over the tele- 
phone. Neither should you mention pur- 
chases of new clothing or other valuables. 
Some burglar might be listening in on 
your conversation. 


In CASE you go away for a few days’ 
vacation, arrange with some reliable 
neighbor to care for your mail and look 
after the place, keeping the grass cut and 
the flowers watered. Also be sure to have 
your newspaper stopped and the milk- 
man discontinue leaving milk. The pass- 
ing burglar is likely to notice your negli- 
gence and is sure to observe it if the front 
porch or yard is clutteréd with news- 
papers. He knows instantly that you are 
away from home. 

Servants should be selected with care, 
for often police and detectives discover 
that the burglary is an inside job, either 
committed by the servant or with the 
servant’s assistance. 

Shrubs, vines, and flowers should not 
be trained or planted so near windows 


that they hide them from sight of the 
street. In case windows are hidden from 
view, the burglar is often able to hide 
in safety until the opportune time to enter 
the house. 


Ir A stranger should some night call the 
homemaker over the telephone and ask 
for her husband, she should never tell 
him that he is out of town. Burglars have 
been known to get the house number, 
refer to a criss-cross telephone directory, 
and telephone the number. If no one 
answered or the husband was out of the 
city, they often visited the place later. 

Burglar alarms, tho often advocated by 
many, seldom prove effective on private 
homes. In the first place their cost is 
usually too high. Second, damp weather 
often causes them to short-circuit, and, 
last, the system sometimes fails to work 
even with the best weather conditions. A 
better plan is to have a master switch 
which turns on all the lights in the house. 
The burglar is often taken by surprise by 
such sudden illumination and instantly 
bolts for safety. 


W INDOWS that might be entered by 
the burglar should be protected with a 
heavier grade of screen wire than is usually 
placed on them. This should be further 
reinforced by heavy’outer wire similar to 
that used on bird cages and concrete sifters. 
Those windows not located near where 
one is sleeping should either be closed and 
latched or lowered from the top and 
blocked in such a way that they cannot be 
raised easily. 

Bolt latches on doors and windows are 
the best locks that can be obtained as a 
protection against the burglar. If your 
door can be opened with a skeleton key, 
by all means provide a bolt latch on the 
inside or prop a chair under the knob 
at night when you retire. Selection of locks 
for doors should receive more attention 
than is usually given them. 

Don’t leave tools, hammers, saws, and 
ladders lying around so the burglar can 
get to them easily. Keep lawn shears 
where he cannot find them to cut screen 
wire. Burglars seldom take many tools 
along with them, because, unfortunately, 
they have only to look around the house 
to locate enough to help them to do their 
work promptly. 

Should you return some night to find a 
burglar ransacking your home, withdraw 
quietly, arouse your neighbor to assist 
you in apprehending the burglar, and 
have someone summon the police. 

Home-owners interested in curtailing 
burglaries should give more thought to 
the protection of their valuables and may 
assist materially in reducing them by 
giving their local law enforcement officers 
better codperation, as I have indicated. 

If a burglar visits your home or that 
of your neighbor, do not fail to notify the 
police, even tho the loss is small. Whether 
it is from fear of being criticized, the pub- 
licity given thru the press, or because the 
amount is small is not known, but many 
stolen articles are never reported to the 
police. 

Coéperate with your law-enforcement 
bodies, ask your neighbors to do likewise, 
and the burglary hazard will be reduced 


materially. 
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GEORGIA MARBLE 


BEAUTIFUL~ PERMANENT 





HE very pleasing adaptation of 

the Cross, shown above, will hold 
its beauty of line and surface per- 
manently because durable Georgia 
Marble is made up of myriads of in- 
terlocking crystals which prevent the 
absorption of moisture. The bril- 
liance and warmth of this popular 
marble are due to this crystalline 
formation since every gleam of light 
is caught and reflected as by the 
facets of a diamond. 


Our 48 page book “Personality in 
Memorials” illustrates the fourteen 
authentic designs from which all 
beautiful monuments are developed 
and explains their meanings so that 
you may select a monument that will 
truly represent the personality of the 
loved one whose memory you wish 
to perpetuate. 


There is no charge for the book 
and those interested are invited to 
send for it. Please address Dept. 
B-7, The Georgia Marble Company, 
Tate, Georgia. 


GEORGIA MARBLE 


BEAUTIFUL~ PERMANENT 


See Advertising Index, page 107 











THIS PREVENTS 
é LIS E ” 
u [ ging 


BLANCHE KELLER KENDALL 


(Home Economics Lecturer) 
your next pie, be 


Us to perforate 


the dough for the lower 
crust as shown—after it 
has been placed in the pie 
tin. 

This insures the right kind 
of crust for the filling you 
use. Puncturing the dough 
as shown prevents “bulging’’—and helps 
you get an even, appetizing crust. 

Make these holes with a carving fork 
and space them about a half inch apart. 

Be especially careful about the ingredi- 
ents you use in making your pie crust. If 
you like flaky crust, here’s an excellent 
recipe: 

HoT WATER PI£ CRUST 


11% cups Occident Flour 
Ya cup shortening 1/, cup boiling water 
VY tsp. salt Vp tsp. baking powder 


Pour boiling water over shortening and 
beat until creamy. Sift in the flour, salt 
and baking powder. Stir and roll out. 
This will make two crusts, 

Wouldn’t you like me to send you our 
complete set of recipes for all kinds of 
baking? Just mail the coupon below and 
I'll send them by return mail. 


Yours for better baking, 


HEN you bake 





P.S. If you don’t bake at home, look for 
the commercial baker near you who ad- 
vertises his use of Occident Flour. You 
will notice a decidedly different flavor in 
his products. 


Blanche Keller Kendall, 

Home Economics Dept., 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., 

Security Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Please send me the book of recipes developed 
and tested in your Home Economics kitchen. 


| and nicely colored 


| tion of fruit with a tea- 








Betrer Homes anv Garpens, Octoder, 
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JROUND T4239 








ALL RECIPES TESTED IN BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS’ TASTING-TEST KITCHEN 





SHRIMP 
AND GRAPEFRUIT 
COCKTAIL 


C UT perfectly formed 


chilled grapefruit into 
halves. With a sharp 
knife cut out the cen- 
ters and run around 
the edge of the fruit 
next to the skin. Re- 
move every other sec- 


spoon. Insert a whole 

shrimp (marinate the 

shrimp in French dressing) in each cavity 
so that half the shrimp is above the level 
of the grapefruit. This forms an attrac- 
tive pattern. Mix some finely chopped 
celery, green pepper, and parsley with 
mayonnaise and place a small mound in 
the center of each grapefruit. Serve very 
cold.—Mrs. H. K., Pennsylvania. 


BAKED PEPPER SURPRISES 


6 uniform, medium-large green peppers 
¥4 pound of bulk sausage 

3 cupfuls of cooked macaroni or spaghetti 
2 tablespoonfuls of chili sauce 

Grated cheese 


Cut away the tops of the peppers and 


remove the seeds and fibers. Drop into ~ 


boiling water and boil 5 minutes. Drain 

and cover with cold 
A Tasty water. In the meantime 
Luncheon Dish fry the sausage until par- 

tially done, crumbling it 
into small bits. Mix with the drained 
spaghetti or macaroni and the chili sauce. 
Fill the peppers, which have been drained, 
and place them side by side in a baking 
dish or place each in individual baking 
dishes. Sprinkle each pepper with grated 
cheese and bake in a moderate oven (350 
degrees) for 30 to 40 minutes. Serve hot. 
—Mrs. W. J., Michigan. 


MOTHER’S GINGERBREAD 


1 cupful of shortening 
1 cupful of brown sugar 


2 eg) 

1 cupful of light molasses 

1 cupful of sour milk 

1g cupful of hot water 

1% teaspoonfuls of soda 

4 cupfuls of flour 

1% teaspoonfuls of ginger 
5 ‘contpatadeal of salt 


SUGGESTIONS FOR YOUR 
OCTOBER MEALS 


SHRIMP AND GRAPEFRUIT COCKTAIL 
MOTHER’S GINGERBREAD 
STUFFED EGGPLANT 
BAKED PEPPER SURPRISES 
PRUNE BREAD 
OLD-FASHIONED RAISED DOUGHNUTS 


HUNTERS STEW 


Cream the shorten- 
ing and sugar together. 
Beat the eggs without 
separating and add. 
Beat cat tnaeth. Add 
the molasses and sour 
milk, then the hot 
water, in which the 
soda has been dissolved. 
Stir slightly, then add 
the flour, which has 
been measured after 
sifting and then sifted 
again with the ginger 
and salt. Stir until 
smooth and pour into 
a shallow loaf pan which has been greased 
and floured. Bake in a moderate oven (350 
degrees) for 45 to $0 minutes. Serve warm, 

ither plain or topped with a butterscotch 
sauce.—Mrs. M. W., Ohio. 

[Editor’s Note: Half of this recipe will 
serve 6 persons generously.] 


STUFFED EGGPLANT 


1 eggplant 
1 can of shrimp 


1 cupful of bread crumbs 

1 medium-size onion 

1 tablespoonful of butter 

1 medium-size tomato 

Salt and pepper 

Remove a generous slice from the top of 

the eggplant, and boil or steam it until 
tender. Remove from the fire and scoop 
out the meat, separating this from the 
seeds. In the meantime break the shrimp 
into small bits and soak the bread in 
water. Fry the chopped onion in the but- 
ter, and when this is well browned add 
the tomato, chopped fine, and allow to 
cook for 2 or 3 minutes. Add the bread, 
from which the water has been drained, 
and the eggplant to the fried mixture. 
Add the shrimp and allow to cook for 10 
minutes. Add salt and pepper to taste. 
Turn this into the eggplant shell and 
cover with toasted and buttered bread 
crumbs. Bake for 15 minutes in a hot 
oven.—M. C., Louisiana. 


PRUNE BREAD 
(/ large loaf) 


Y{ cupful of shortening 
1 beaten 

1 cupful ) pulp 

1 cupful of sour milk or buttermilk 
1 teaspoonful of soda 

1% cupfuls of flour 








for your Better Homes and Gardens Cookbook 





ADD RECIPES FROM COOKS’ ROUND TABLE 


SEND FOR THESE 


60-Page Cocoa and Chocolate Recipe 
Book. See page 95 of this issue of Bet- 
ter Homes and Gardens. 

“Baby’s Vegetables and Some Notes on 
Mealtime Psychology.” See page 97. 

“60 Ways to Serve Ham.” See page 5. 


Booklet of Pie and Cake Recipes. 


IQ3f 


RECIPE BOOKLETS 


New Set of Beef Recipe Cards with Shop- 
ing Chart. See page 11. 
“new Cake Recipes.” See page 55. 
Baking Powder Recipe Book. See page 81. 
“The Modern Method of Preparing De- 
lightful Foods.” See page 87. 


See page 78. 




















11% cupfuls of whole-wheat flour 

1% teaspoonful of salt 

1 cupful of nutmeats 

Cream the sugar and shortening to- 

gether. Add the egg and mix until smooth; 
then add the prune pulp (cooked prunes, 
seeded and chopped with some of the 
juice) and the sour milk (or buttermilk) 
in which the soda has been dissolved. 
Combine the two kinds of flour with the 
salt and add to the mixture, stirring only 
until mixed. Fold in the chopped nut- 
meats and place in a greased loaf pan. 
Bake in a moderate oven (350 degrees) for 
114 hours. Cool in the pan.—Mrs. F. F., 
Wisconsin, 


OLD-FASHIONED RAISED 

DOUGHNUTS 
(Makes 4 dozen) 

1 cupful of scalded milk 

1 cupful of scalded potato water 

14 cupful of sugar 

1g cupful of butter 

1 compressed yeast cake 

2% cupfuls of flour 

2 beaten eggs 

1 cupful of mashed and sieved potatoes 

1 teaspoonful of salt (less if potatoes are salted) 

1 teaspoonful of grated lemon rind 

1 teaspoonful of ground mace 

Additional flour to make a dough (5 cupfuls) 

Place the milk, potato water, sugar, and 
butter in a deep bowl. Stir until the sugar 
is dissolved and cool to lukewarm. Add 
the yeast, crumbled into bits, and the 214 
cupfuls of flour. Beat un- 
til smooth and satinlike. 

Cover and let stand in 
a cozy, warm place until 
light and full of bubbles. Stir down, add 
the eggs, mashed potatoes (be sure they 
are sieved), salt, lemon rind, and mace. 
Add enough flour to make a stiff batter, 
then turn onto a floured surface and work 
in enough flour to make a soft dough. 
Knead until smooth. Place in a greased 
bowl and turn the dough until the entire 
surface is greased; cover and let stand, at a 
temperature of 80 or 85 degrees, until 
more than double in bulk. 

Place the dough on a floured surface 
and roll to 1% inch in thickness. Cut into 
large old-fashioned doughnuts. Allow 
them to remain on the floured board to 
rise. When more than double in size drop 
into hot fat (360 to 370 degrees) so that 
the under side of the doughnut is on top. 
This gives the under side a chance to 
rise. Fry to a light golden brown, turn, 
and brown the other side. Drain on paper 
and dredge with sugar. This dough makes 
delicious light rolls and a portion may be 
used as such if fewer doughnuts are desired. 
—Mrs. L. R. D., lowa. 


HUNTERS STEW 
(Serves 12) 
1 pound of cured ham cut into 44-inch cubes 
l peene of bacon cut into 1-inch pieces 
1 No. 2% can of tomatoes 
1 No. 2 can of corn 
1 No. 2 can of lima beans 
1 No. 2 can of spaghetti 
1 No. 1 can of mushrooms 
1 onion, chopped fine 
Place the diced meat in a heavy pot or 
frying pan and cook slowly until slightly 
browned and until almost all of the grease 
is fried out of the bacon. 
4 Camper's Add the rest of the ingre- 
One-Pot Meal dients as listed, including 
liquor from canned prod- 
ucts, and stir until well mixed. Cook 
slowly for 30 minutes, stirring occasional- 
ly. Serve hot with crackers or toasted 
bread. This stew is equally as delicious 
warmed over.—Mrs. F. N. North Carolina. 


Make These 
for Halloween 











Dragons around in this day and age? 
Yes, indeed. For a belief in something 
that isn’t true is just as much a dragon 
as though it had wings and breathed 
fire. Like those imaginary monsters of 
old. And we know there’s a washday 
dragon lurking under many a washtub. 

This is how it got there. Years ago, 
when Fels-Naptha was introduced, 
women had to heat their wash-water 
on cookstoves, which was a lot of 
bother. So when they discovered that 
Fels-Naptha did a better washing job 
in cool water than most soaps did in 
hot, they naturally used it that way. 

The result was a “dragon” —the mis- 
taken belief that Fels-Naptha was only 
a “cool water soap.” And even today, 
when hot water is no longer a luxury, 
some women still have this mistaken 
belief. So let’s kill that washday dragon 
right here. 

It doesn’t matter to Fels-Naptha what 
temperature of water you use. If you 
prefer hot water, use it—Fels-Naptha 
will do an excellent job. If you like to 
boil your clothes, Fels-Naptha works 
beautifully that way. In fact, any way 
you use it, Fels-Naptha makes washing 
easier! For it is more than “just soap.” 
It is unusually good soap combined 
with plenty of naptha. Working to- 
gether, these two cleaners wash clothes 
sweetly, thoroughly clean, without hard 
rubbing. 





Fels-Naptha works so quickly you don’t 
have your hands in water so long, 
which helps keep them nice. For even 
water alone may make finger-tips 
“shrivel.” 

Get Fels-Naptha from your grocer in 
the handy 10-bar carton, and try it. Once 
you've seen how beautifully it washes 
in hot water, you'll never be frightened 
again by that cool water “dragon”! 


Special Offer—Whether-you have been 
using Fels-Naptha for years, or have just now 
decided to try its extra help, we'll be glad to 
send you a Fels-Naptha Chipper and a sample 
bar of Fels-Naptha Soap. Many women who 
prefer to chip Fels-Naptha into their washing 
mathines, tubs, or basins find the chipper 
handier than using a knife. With it, and a bar 
of Fels-Naptha, you can make fresh, golden 
soap chips (that contain plenty of naptha!) 
just as you need them. Mail coupon, with 
only four cents in stamps enclosed to help 
cover postage, and we'll send you the chipper 
and sample bar without further cost. Here's 


the coupon—mail it now! © 1991, FeLS @ Co, 





8. H. 10-81 


FELS & COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me the handy Fels-Naptha Chipper and 
the sample bar of Fels-Naptha Soap offered in this 
advertisement. I enclose four cents in stamps to help 


cover postage. 


Name ee 

Street _ a! 

City— State $= 
Please print name and address completely 











See Advertising Index, page 107 






















































Here’s new energy — 
quick new energy—in 
Post Toasties—the wake- 
up food! So easy to 
digest, so quick to release 
new energy to the body 
—no wonder it brightens 
hig people—sends little 
people scampering off 
to school. Serve Post 
Toasties for breakfast, 
for lunch—today! 


a 
POST — 
TOASTIE 


The Wake-up 
Food 





A PRODUCT of GENERAL FOODS CORPORATION 


© 1931, G. F. Corp. 








Betrer Homes AnD GARDENS, 


October, 1931 


School days call for 
the wake-u 


food i 


A lot for your 


mone) / 


|The Woman Who 
| Markets Wisely 





[ Continued from page 17 | 


perfection and standardization of recipes, 
and‘an increasingly important fund of 
useful lore in this field is being placed at 
the disposal of the homemaker by all these 
agencies and by some magazines. If the 
homemaker wants to “read up” on her 


job, this is surely the golden hour of 


opportunity! 


The question of proper distribution of 


income among various household needs 
has had a great deal of attention, and 
justly so, for no purchasing agent can 
work efficiently without knowing what 
funds are at her disposal. Of course, no 
cut and dried rules can be formulated 
which will suit every family in every 
locality, but the following general rules 
are quite usually accepted as indicating a 
sensible relationship between total income 
and expenditure for food when the family 
consists of four and all food is purchased 


. Weekly 
Yearly Income Expenditure 

for Food 
ie epgaeee. . 3. $10 
ee ee 13 
pa,7eo ee G4000.. . « +48 
$4,000 to $5,000. . . 21 
5,000 to $6,000 . 27 
$6,000 and up 32 


To SECURE correct nutritional as well 
as economic balance, the family of four 
(two adults and two children, or three 
adults and one child) spending $15 a week 
for food, should divide this money roughly 
into approximately fourths, spending 
about equal sums for dairy products, 
meats, groceries, and the supply of fruits 
and vegetables, fresh, canned, and dried. 
These classifications will from time to time 
show some fluctuation, as prices, espe- 
cially among the fresh foods, show season- 
al drops or soarings. 

Our sample market list at the end of this 
article illustrates this point. It shows the 
foods chosen for a week of meals for a 
family of three adults and one small child, 
in Feburary—a season when fresh vege- 
tables, fruits, and eggs are high. The first 
column shows the amount which was pur- 
chased, the second the sort of food, the 
third the amount of money paid out, and 
the final column shows the cost of the 
portion of the purchased food which was 
used during that one week. This last col- 
umn adds up to $15 exactly, but the allow- 
ance for fruits and vegetables runs over 
its average quota. We must borrow a bit 
from the meat and dairy allowance in 


order to pay the high winter prices of 


the fresh things, because nutritionists 
have taught us that we cannot afford to 
do without the minerals, vitamins, and 
bulk which they supply, and taste urges 
us to buy a variety of things. To offset 
high prices in the vegetable market we 
choose cheaper cuts of meat, such as round 
steak, and a stewing, rather than a roast- 
ing, chicken. We also make the grocery 
money buy the butter this week so that 
we can borrow a bit of the dairy money 
to add to the fruit-vegetable allowance. 
At the present moment (September) 
late summer vegetables and fruits are in 
market in great abundance and at a low 
price. To get an adequate supply into the 
diet at a cost which shall not use up the 
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full quarter of the food budget is com- 
paratively easy. This is the season when 
we can borrow a bit of the vegetable 
money to add to the meat allowance. Let 
the budget yield a juicy porterhouse or 
two for dinner now and then and a slice 
of spicy ham for breakfast! 

Taken all in all, however, the budget 
should preserve its general contours and 
not vary much more than this within its 
$15 limit. 

In low-cost diets the food budget should 
be arranged in a slightly different way. 
To get the most for the funds at our dis- 
posal we shall in this case spend about 
one-fifth of our money for dairy products, 
supplementing fresh milk and cream with 
evaporated and condensed milk. The 
second fifth will go for meat. The third 
fifth will go for fruits and vegetables, cab- 
bage, carrots, lettuce, potatoes, onions, 
canned tomatoes, peas, and corn, apples, 
bananas, oranges, prunes, and the like, 
which give us our vitamins, mineral salts, 
and roughage at low cost, rather than 
higher-price vegetables and fruits of 
similar dietetic purpose. Another fifth will 
yo for groceries, and a final fifth will be 
set aside for cereals and breadstuffs alone, 
the “filling” foods which give us much 
for our money. 


IN THE higher-cost diets we shall prob- 
ably divide the food budget in still an- 
other way, spending a proportionately 
lower amount for the cereals, a higher 
amount for dairy products, as we add 
extra butter and heavy cream to our order 
for cooking, for coffee, elaborate desserts, 
and the like. Our meat bill will also regis- 
ter the rise in family income. 

Whether we pay cash and carry our 
own purchases home, or feel that a charge 
account and delivery service are worth 
paying a little more for, it will pay us to 
watch for sales and buy in quantity when 
they take place. Almost every store has 
special sales of sugar, canned goods, 
staples, and even of fresh foods. 

With adequate refrigeration in her home 
the modern household purchasing agent 
can carry the quantity-buying idea over 
into her meat purchases. By buying 5 or 
10 pounds of cross rib beef all at once aa 
having the butcher divide it into rib roast, 
stewing beef, and soup meat, a saving of 
at least 10 percent can be effected. The 
poultry season varies, but we should in- 
clude chicken once or twice a month and 
not overlook the possibilities of turkey. 
“A turkey!” asks the horrified home- 
maker. “Never in the world could our 
small family use one up—it would be a 
terrible extravagance!”’ And yet, with 
roasting chickens at from 35 to 40 cents a 
pound and turkey at the same price or 
even a little more, turkey is a better buy 
than an equal weight of chickens, for 
there is more meat in proportion to waste. 
But here again, wise buying and thought- 
a handling of the food must go hand in 
rand. 


My Samp_Le Market List ror 
One WEEK (1n FEBRUARY) 


Dairy OrverR 
8 quarts of Grade A milk at .19 (1.33) and 
5 quarts 1 pint of Grade B milk at .16 
(.90); or 


14 quarts of Grade B milk at .16 . $2.24 
+16 pints of heavy cream at .27 1.08 
| pound of cottage cheese at.15 . . 15 
1 quart of buttermilk at.10 . . . .10 


Total . 











Baked A ike 


but look at the difference / 





In both cakes the 


same recipe was used... 
except the Baking Powder 


OU couldn’t tell one from the other 
. before they were cut! But after- 
ward— what a contrast! 

No. 1 was coarse, uneven, crumbly . . . 
and full of big “‘air holes.” 

But No. 2! Light as a feather . . . with 
a velvet-fine texture that put it at once 
in the prize-winning class. 

Yet both cakes were baked alike . . 
by the same recipe. With the same in- 
gredients— except the baking powder. 

No. 1 was made with ordinary, cheap 
baking powder. No. 2 with Royal, the 
fine Cream of Tartar baking powder. 

And that’s what made the difference! 
For baking powders, you know, act 
quite differently—as you can see in the 
above photographs of cake batter. 


ING Pow, ri 











@ (Left) Cake batter made with cheap, ordinary 
baking powder (photographed through microscope 


after 5 minutes in oven). Note large gas bubbles. 
These leave ‘‘air holes'’ which quickly dry out cake. 


@ (Right) Cake batter made with Royal (photo- 
graphed through microscope after 5 minutes in 
oven). Note tiny bubbles. These give you fine- 
grained cake that stays fresh and moist for days. 


See the big gas bubbles in the batter 
made with the cheap baking powder? 
These bubbles cause “air holes” .. . 
coarse-grained, uneven texture. Cake 
that crumbles and quickly becomes stale. 

But in the batter made with Royal, 
thousands of tiny bubbles are building 
up a fine, velvet-textured cake. A cake 
that will keep fresh and moist for days! 

Use Royal in the very next cake you 
bake at home. See if it doesn’t give an 
extra goodness you simply can’t get with 
ordinary baking powders. 


FREE COOK BOOK— Mail the coupon for 
your free copy of the famous Royal Cook Book. 
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October Suggests a Change 


IN FOODS, FURNISHINGS, HANDICRAFT 
These 2-cent Leaflets Offer You Expert Help 


Food 


B-F- 4 Delicious Muffins and Popovers 

B-F- 5 Chart on Buying Canned Fruit 

B-F- 7 Twenty-Four Candy Recipes 

B-F-12 Frozen Desserts for the Small 
Family 

B-F-14 Delicious Dinners from _ the 
Pantry Shelf 

B-F-15 Chart for the Use of Leftovers 

B-F-16 Thrifty Company Dinners 

B-F-18 Rearranging Kitchens 

B-F-20 Getting’ the Best Results from 
Your Oven 

B-F-22 A Week of Menus for Elizabeth 
Ann 

B-F-25 Hamburger in 14 Roles 

B-F-28 Seventeen Ways of Preparing 
Liver 

B-F-30 The New “Dessert” Bridge 

B-F-31 Real Chicken Pie 

Child Care 

B-C-1 Mothers’ Club Helps 

B-C-6 Books for Parents 

B-C-7 Books and Music for Small 
Children 

B-C-8 Toys for Children and the Uses 
They Serve 


Interior Decorating 
B-I-1 How to Make Parchment Shades 
B-I-2 How to Make and Decorate Cor- 

nice Boards 
B-I-3 Sli 

Upholstering 


Covers and Simple Home 


Handicraft 


uilting Patterns and Directions 
irections for Making a Filet 


Crocheted Bedspread 


Garden 


Pruning Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, and Vines 

Plantings for Shady Places 
Freeing the Lawn of Weeds 
Trees, Shrubs, and Vines with 
Decorative Fruits and Berries 
Perennial Plants for the Rock 
Garden 

Continuous Bloom in the Peren- 
nial Border 

Vines for Home Beautification 
Floriculture Bulletins 

Proper Use of Palm Trees 
Landscaping the School Gardens 
Recommended Rose Varieties 


The Well-organized Garden 


Club 


B-G-19 


B-G-58 
B-G-59 


B-G-60 
B-G-61 
B-G-63 
B-G-64 
B-G-62 
B-G-65 
B-G-66 
B-G-68 


B-G-69 
B-G-71 


B-G-72 
B-G-74 


B-G-76 
B-G-77 


B-G-78 


B-G-79 
B-G-80 


OTHING brings more interest to family life than an occasional change from the 
regular routine. Why not try some new menus this fall? Change your kitchen 
around? Make some new slip-covers? Or plan a new budget? 


The Better Homes and Gardens Home Service Bureau has dozens of leaflets on all 
phases of home and garden-making which are available to you for just 2 cents each. 
Some of these leaflets you will find listed on page 70 of this issue. We give you a 
longer list here. 


Choose the ones which interest you and send us your order today, while you think 
about it. Send 2 cents in cash, or a 2-cent stamp (not a stamped envelope) for each 
leaflet you order. Leaflets are punched to fit the Better Homes and Gardens Scrap- 
book. This sturdy loose-leaf book may be obtained by sendin 
scriptions to Better Homes and Gardens (at 60 cents each). 

Scrapbook for 75 cents in cash. 


in two l-year sub- 


you may buy the 


Fifty Approved Shrubs for 
Home-planting in the Northern 
States 

Plans for Flower Borders 
Flower Arrangement 

Planting the Lily Pool 

Hardy Vines We All Should 
Know 

If You Would Have an Early 
Garden 

All Season Bloom in the Garden 
Grasses That Make Good Lawns 
Study Your Garden Soil 

The Fall Garden Campaign 
The Art of Lawn Making 

An Expert Tells You About 
Roses 


9 Your Peony Questions Answered 


Garden Irrigation in the South- 
west 

First Aid for Shade Trees 
Native Shrubs for Natural 
Effects 

Making Cuttings of Shrubs 
How to Select Shrubs for Home 
Planting 

Evergreens for Home Beautifi- 
cation 

Making a Playground in the 
Backyard 

A Spray Calendar for Fruits 
The Pruning and Training of 
Grapes 

The Brambles—Raspberries and 
Blackberries 

Culture of Currants and Goose- 
berries 

Deciduous Trees 

Building the Informal Pool 
Hotbeds and Coldframes 

Sweet Peas for Everybody 
Annuals for Spring Sowing 

The Best of the Newer Roses 
The Rock Garden Calendar 
Annuals and Perennials for the 
Amateur Garden 

Plans for the Vegetable Garden 
A Guide for Growing Tuberous 
Begonias 

A Garden of Sweet Herbs 

The Best Ground Covers for 
Every Occasion 

Plants Poisonous to the Touch 
How to Grow Grass Beneath 
Trees 

Delphinium, the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Flower 

Grading for Lawns 

Strawberries That Are Ever- 
bearing 


The Family Budget Book 


The Better Homes and Gardens’ Simplified F amily Budget book has helped thousands 


of families to place their expenditures on a sound basis. It is 25 cents a copy. 


Send all orders for service material to 


THE HOME SERVICE BUREAU, Box 1310 


Better Homes and Gardens 


Des Moines, Iowa 
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The Woman Who 
Markets Wisely 


Meat Orper 
424-pound chicken (fowl) at .38 
1 package of dried beef for .25 (part used) 
114 pounds of round steak for .63 
34 pound of calves’ liver for .68 
1 pound of bacon for .42 


Total . 


Fruits AND VEGETABLES 


.3 grapefruit (russets) 


1 dozen oranges (small juicy) for.29_ . 

4 pounds of apples for .25 (part used) 

14% pounds (or 4) bananas. wits 

1 package of dates for .20 (part used) 

1 pound of apricots for .19 (part used) 

1 pound (or 40-50) prunes for .21 (part 
meee hg gf AO EY Be re 

1 pound of dry lima beans for .19 (part 
et Pet get) 

2 pounds of fresh peas for .35 . 

2 heads of lettuce at .15 ; 

ee Be ee eee 

15 pounds of potatoes (bakers) for .59 
(part used) . . Sos 

1 pound of onions 

2 bunches of beets 

2 pounds of spinach 

3poundsofcabbage . ... . 

3 pounds of turnips for .25 (part used) 

2 bunches of carrots reper 

1 6-ounce bottle of olives 

1No.2canofpears ..... 

3 No. 2 cans of tomatoes for .20 (part 
Mn yt Ag sighs: ins 

1 No. 2 can of corn . 


Total . 


GROCERIES 


$1.75 
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.30 
.08 


39 
.10 
.09 
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.10 
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$3.99 


(Including fats, sugars, cereals, breads, 


beverages, and the like) 

V4 pound of cheese . 

1 dozen Grade A eggs 

1 dozen Grade Beggs . . .. . 

1 package of gelatine for .23 (part used) 

1 pound of walnuts (in shells) for .35 
(part used) yp gM te ra: ve 

1 quart of vinegar for .18 (part used) 

1 pound of butter for.45 . . . . 

1 quart of salad oil for .59 (part used) . 

3 pounds of solid fat for .79 (part used) 

5 pounds of sugar for .29 (part used) 

1 pound of brown sugar for .10 

1 bottle of honey for .10 : 

1 jar of strawberry jam for .30 

l4 pound of chocolate for .25 . . 

14 pound of tea for .50 (part used) 

1 pound of coffee for .39 (part used) . 

1 package of cornflakes for .10 (part used) 

1 package of oatmeal for .10 (part used) 

1 package of cornmeal for .10 (part used) 

1 package of whole-wheat cereal for .10 
the) Ae ete 

7 pounds of flour for .35 (part used) . 

1 pound of Boston brown bread for .25 

1 pound of crackers for .29 (part used) 

1 pound of baking powder for .49 (part 
used 


1 4-ounce bottle of vanilla for .59 (part 
3 loaves of bread at .10 
Total . 


Orper SUMMARY 
Dairy 
ile Fete 
Fruits and Vegetables . 
Groceries ; 


$ .15 


25 


.10 


$3.84 


$3.57 
3.60 
3.99 
3.84 





Grand Total 
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The Right Tree for 
the Right Place 


| Continued from page 24] 


you want a tree with a showy bark, then 
plant such trees as American Beech, 
boxelder, Golden Willow, Paper Birch, 
Red Maple, Silver Maple, Striped Maple, 
White Poplar, or Yellow Birch. 

If a rapid-growing tree is needed, you 
must select trees such as Ailanthus, 
American Ash, boxelder, Carolina Pop- 
lar, Ginkgo, Lombardy Poplar, linden, 
Silver Maple, or Yellow Birch. 

Trees that furnish a vivid coloring to 
your grounds in summer are the Japanese 
Maples—both red and yellow—Purple 
Birch, Purple Beech, Golden Oak, Purple- 
leaf Plum, and Variegated Boxelder. Trees 
such as Ailanthus, catalpa, Wild Cherry, 
dogwood, hawthorn, Kentucky Coffeetree, 
locust, mountain-ash, or sumac mature 
fruit that is very showy and attractive. 


TREES that take a cone or columnar 
shape are arborvitae, baldcypress, birches, 
redcedars, firs, Ginkgo, hemlock, junipers, 
larches, poplars, spruce, and Umbrella- 
pine. 

Trees best adapted to city conditions 
are American Elm, American Linden, 
Carolina Poplar, European Sycamore, 
Ginkgo, honeylocust, Norway Maple, 
Pin Oak, Red Maple, and Silver Maple. 

Altho I personally cannot see much 
beauty in a distorted tree, there are times 
when such are desired, perhaps to com- 
plete your garden scheme. If you require 
such, use such trees as: Wier Maple, Cut- 
leaf Birch, Camperdown Elm, Weeping 
Linden, Weeping Norway Spruce, and 
Weeping Willow. 

Having selected the particular tree you 
want for a special place or purpose, the 
next important thing to consider is to 
prepare the soil properly. As the soil is the 
source of most of the plant food your tree 
will get, it goes without saying that suc- 
cess depends much upon the kind of soil 
you give your tree. Different kinds of 
trees require different kinds of soil, but 
generally a tree will grow successfully in 
soil in which vegetables thrive. Some 
trees are much more particular on this 
point than others, but it is wonderful how 
a tree will adapt itself to existing condi- 
tions. 


ONE of the most importsnt things vw 
keep in mind is the top soil above your 
tree. For about one foot deep it should be 
well supplied with plant food; commercial 
fertilizer or stable manure will help, but 
there is nothing better than good garden 
loam. If the soil where you plant your 
tree is poor, dig it out and fill in with rich 
soil. Dig the hole deeper and larger than 
is necessary. This will allow for proper 
drainage and give looser earth in which 
the roots can develop. Plant the tree the 
same depth asit was planted in thenursery. 
This can be determined by looking at the 
bark. Planting too deep or too shallow 
may kill the tree. Make sure the soil is 
finely pulverized so that it will pack firmly 
about the tiny roots. This is important 
because a tree takes in food and water 
thru these roots. 

_ Give the tree a chance to become estab- 
lished and to start growing in its new loca- 
tion and it will increase in beauty each 
season. 














Here’s a wonderful hot drink 
for children... 


Nourishing!. . Delicious!.. Easy to make! 











1. After the milkman has come 2. Heat some of the milk. 3. Put a level teaspoon Instant 
and gone... (Don’t boil itt) Then... Postum in a cup. 





4. Now fill the cup with the 
hot milk. 








5. Stir well, and add a little 6. Then watch the welcome this drink receives! It’s so grown-up 


sugar .. 


You’. be delighted with the way your 
children take to Instant Postum made with 
hot milk! They’ll love it—even though 
they don’t like “plain” milk. They'll like 
the golden-brown color—so grown-up and 
dignified! And they'll love the rich, mellow 
flavor—the delicious, cheering warmth 
—of this drink. 

In fact, from every point of view, you 
couldn’t find a better drink for your chil- 
dren than Instant Postum made with hot 
milk. It’s not heavy nor over-rich, but 
just as wholesome as plain milk. You can 
let your children have as much as they 
want, at mealtime and after schdol. Doc- 
tors approve it. Hundreds of teachers serve 
it as part of the noonday lunch. Why?... 

Because this hot drink not only supplies 
the body-building qualities of milk, but 
the wholesomeness of whole wheat and 
bran, from which Instant Postum is made. 
You couldn’t ask for a more aourishing 
drink for your children! 

Postum costs only one-half cent a cup 
—adding very little to the cost of plain 
milk. We will be glad to send «ou a week's 


—so tempting —and so good ! 


supply, free, as a start. When you need more, 
you'll find that your grocer sells Postum. 


Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. Instant 
Postum, made instantly in the cup by adding hot 
milk or boiling water, is one of the easiest drinks in 
the world to prepare. Postum Cereal must be boiled 
but is also easy to make. © 1931, G. F, CORP. 


Postum 


A Product of General Foods Corporation 
MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 





GENERAL FOODS, Battle Creek, Mich, B-H.10-31 


Please send me, as a start, without cost or 
obligation, one week's supply of 








INSTANT POSTUM..... (_] Check 
(prepared instantly in the cup) which 
POSTUM CEREAL .... . LJ you 
(prepared by boiling) prefer 
Name — 
Street 
City State - 





Fill in completely — print name and addres 





If you live in Canada, address General Foods, 
Limited, Cobourg, Ontario 
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‘JS have PICTURE BOOK walls” 


7oU just can’t be bored in my 

nursery. I can’t for the life of me 
tell you why I have a better time 
there, but I do. 

It always seems sunny, even on 
rainy days. It’s got little furniture 
that doesn’t tower over my head 

and Mother put wallpaper pictures 


all over the walls. She said it was 
because she wanted me to have the 
nicest nursery ever, and I think it is, 
for frankly—I like wallpaper pictures. 

Our new Booklet “Improve it with 
Wallpaper” will be sent for 10c. The 
Wallpaper Association, 10 East 40th 
Street. New York. 


WALELPA PE me 


ASSOCIA TEORI 

















| Where Do Your 
| Kitchen Odors Go? 


Greasy fumes, smoke and Geagresahic odors are enemies of 
health and happiness, Banish them with the Victor Clean-Air 
Ventilator—a convenience that every modern home should 
have. Moves over 800 cu. ft. of air a minute—fits any ordinary 
window — no radio interference 
from motor, Pays for itself in 
savings on cleaning bills alone. 
Ask your nearest electric dealer 
for a free trial demonstration in 
our own home or write for our 
ree booklet, ‘‘Home Ventila- 
tion,’’—mail a postcard today 


The Cincinnati Victor Co. 
722 Road 







Insist on 


RED CROSS COTTON 


Hospitals and doctors every- 
where choose it for its purity 
and softness. 






~ 110 
LU LA 


VICTOR VENTILATORS 














should have het 
own personal 
stationery 







$400 First 4 months reports Mrs. 

4 . Windsor (La.) 
weg iy ook Alice Bradley. fam- We print your name and address on 200 sheets and 100 
ous teacher shows you at home with new envelopes using fine quality Caslon Bond for $1.00 Post- 


“work sheet’ lessons. “Automatic” sales plan | paid Printed in latest style blue ink. Send your 






bring, immediate orders. Write for {rey San. | ORDER TODAY. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


DGE and addresses of 500 Suc- 
NATIONAL WHOLESALE STATIONERS 
Greenfieid, Ohio 


CESSFUL PUPILS 


American School of Home Economies, 871 E. 58th St., Chieago 18 Hammond Bidg. 
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October Picnics Are 
Such Great Fun! 


[| Continued from page 21 | 


whole meal may be packed. It must be 
remembered that ordinary vacuum bot- 
tles are breakable, and if the family 
includes small boys whose zeal to help 
is greater than their ability for careful 
handling, it will be economical to choose 
the slightly more costly unbreakable 
variety. 

Care in the choice of matching acces- 
sories and small details will make the 
picnic spread as pleasant as the nicely set 
table at home. If the scene is the smooth, 
clean sand of a beach or a flat rock, the 
cloth used might be a cheerful Basque 
square with varied colored stripes on a 
natural linen ground. A very pleasing 
choice is one of the new oilcloth table 
covers, gay in design and color, which 
needs no laundering except a rub witha 
damp cloth. Paper table napkins and 
cloths this year wear such colors as a 
white-and-silyer leaf pattern on a deep 
blue ground or geometric blocks in con- 
trasting pastel shades; they make an at- 
tractive table that needs no after-atten- 
tion except to be dropped into the garbage 
can, while for fruit, cake, biscuits, or sand- 
wiches, paper plates in colors to match 
the cloth are light to carry and easily 
disposed of. 


Every experienced picnicker knows the 
ingenuity with which knives, forks, and 
even large pieces will hide themselves 
away in the grass or sand and be for 
gotten. An entirely separate set of picnic 
tableware, far from being an extravagance, 
is likely to pay for itself soon in the sav- 
ing on breakage and loss of better china 
and silver. This season there is a new un 
shatterable ware which is excellent for the 
purpose, as it weighs almost nothing and 
comes in plates, cups, tumblers, and all 
the usual pieces. It is made in bright 
shades of green, red, yellow, and _ several 
other colors and is attractive enough to 
grace the informal meals at home as well as 
picnics. Paper cups save space and weight 
and are quite adequate for cold drinks. 

As for flatware, the very cheap grade, 
which costs 10 cents for each piece, will 
do, but there are advantages in choosing 
something of a little better quality, such 
as the new chromium-plated ware priced at 
17 cents apiece, which will keep its ap- 
pearance indefinitely. Other special fur- 
nishings for the basket should include a 
sharp knife, an efficient can-opener, a bot 
tle-opener, and aluminum salt and pepper 
shakers with double tops to - prevent 
leakage. 


LETTUCE sandwiches and iced lemon- 
ade may be sufficient for a summer day, 
but the appetites created by fresh autumn 
air call for a menu made of sterner stuff. A 
piping hot meal there must be for a cool 
day, but if circumstances make cooking 
it out-of-doors difficult, it may be achieved 
by a new electric fireless cooker which 
costs $8.41. The food is placed in it, the 
current turned on for an hour at home, 
and then the cooker, which looks like a 
large vacuum jar, may be tucked away in 
the back of the motor and forgotten until 
the time comes to produce a perfectly 
cooked meal. ; 
When the picnic goes to a ground where 























it is possible to build a fire, of course every 
real enthusiast will prefer the fun of cook- 
ing the food there. There now are so many 
state parks of large acreage affording out- 
door stoves, but if no stove is avail- 
able there, stones can be collected and 
piled to make one, of course. Or a folding 
galvanized-iron grate with four legs, 
which may be planted firmly in the ground, 
makes a reliable cooking surface guaran- 
teed not to spill the coffee with a despair- 
ing hiss into the fire. Potatoes, previously 
washed at home, are started boiling in 
their jackets, and soon there is a tempting 
smell of coffee from a capacious granite 
coffee boiler whose broad base eliminates 
danger of spilling. 

But, whatever you do, when washing 
up is completed, be sure that the picnic 
accessories are packed back in their 
places, not to be taken for ordinary use in 
the house. Unless this rule is kept, as we 
know from bitter experience, you will find 
yourself some fine October day complete 
with steak and canned goods at the pic- 
nic, while the broiler and can-opener re- 
pose many miles away at home. 





Steps That Fit Your 
Garden 


| Continued from page 41 | 


needed for exposed surface, so that the 
step structure above actually rests upon 
and ties in the lower step. 

If one desires a few rock plants growing 
in the crevices, the space between stones 
should be filled in with soil and tamped in 
well. It would be simpler to plant the soil 
pockets as the steps are built. If rock 
plants are not desired cement mortar will 
help hold the stones in place, but all of it 
should be kept well back so that it does 
not show. Rock plants, however, would 
add so much to the whole composition 
that it is well worth while to consider in- 
corporating them. 

This is a type of step which is more 
suited to the woodland trails.They might 
be considered simply as breaks in the 
grade of trails or as steps far enough apart 
to permit taking a step or two on the 
level area between risers. Such steps are 
known as perrons. The distance between 
risers can be more or less adjusted to fit 
the slope. They will be found easier if 
they are set such a distance apart that 
they fit the pace of those who use them. 


THESE steps can be constructed of logs 
or stones as shown in Figs. 5, 6, and 7. 
Either whole logs of about 6- or 8-inch 
diameter can be used, or the half logs 
with flat edge perpendicular, or the half 
logs with flat surface down. These logs 
should be held in place by 2 x 4 stakes 
driven into the ground 2 to 3 feet deep. 
The simplest way is to drive the stake on 
the down-hill side of the logs, but this 
leaves the stake exposed, which is not as 
attractive as concealing it, as in Fig. 5. 
In this method, however, stability is de- 
pendent upon spiking the stakes fast to 
the logs. 

The treads can be surfaced with gravel, 
tanbark, or turf. Stone steps can be con- 
structed as in Fig. 7. Stones should be 214 
to 4 inches thick and 18 to 24 inches deep. 
If the soil is heavy or there is any indica- 
tion of seepage, the stones should be set in 
cinders and underlaid with agricultural 
tile. If the soil is well drained cinders and 
tile might be omitted. 





A beautiful bed 


--- yes, but no 
bed ts better than 
ws foundation 


HE FOUNDATION 
of a bed is the bedspring. 


Build your bed on “DeLuxe,” the bedspring 
luxurious, and you will have the essential 
equipment for restful, invigorating, healcth- 
ful sleep. 


“DeLuxe” has revolutionized bedspring 
construction, established a new concept of 
sleeping comfort, and, by providing the 
means, focused attention on the importance 
to health and efficiency of a good night's 
rest. It has been the standard of bedspring 
excellence for over a decade and maintains 
its supremacy by progressive improvements. 


“DeLuxe” bedsprings never wear out and 
are never replaced. There is nothing better. 
They carry light and heavy loads with equal 
facility ... are tirelessly resilient and buoyant 





P.S. While looking at *‘Deluxe”’ 
see ROME SLUMBERON, “‘the 


mattress luxurious.” 











... accommodate themselves to the varying 
moods and postures of a sleeper with almost 
human intelligence. 


To verify these statements, go into any 
good furniture store and ask to see a Rome 
“DeLuxe.” Emphasize “Rome” ... there 
are imitations. 


And ... please remember, that a good 
foundation is as necessary for a bed as fora 
building; otherwise the superstructure will 
be distorted and prematurely disintegrate. 


4 “ “ 


A hand tailored, glove-fitting Slip Cover is made for 
«*DeLuxe”’ in pastel shades of green, rose or orchid to 
harmonize with the coverings of mattresses. Ic hides 
thé springs from view, shuts out dust and dresses the bed. 


THE ROME COMPANY, INC. 


CHICAGO + NEW YORK 


SAN FRANCISCO 
BOSTON + 


BALTIMORE 


The Bedspring Luxurious 


See Advertising Index, page 107 
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Do You Hav 


A year old this month, 
“My Better Homes and 
Gardens Cook Book” has 
been a best seller from 
the start. 





OW about “Perfect Pumpkin Pie”, or 

“Pancakes Delicious?” These are just 

two of the thousand delicious recipes and 

menus in “My Better Homes and Gardens 

ook Book”—recipes and menus which will 

help you right now with delicious dishes for 
these lovely autumn days. 


“What to have for dinner had become the 
most dreaded question of my day,” writes 
Mrs. M. of Pittsburgh. “I'd just completely 
run out of ideas. But ‘My Better Homes 
and Gardens Cook Book’ saved my life!” 


“My Better Homes and Gardens Cook 
Book” is celebrating its first birthday this 













Imagine a Cook Book 
with a separate tabbed 
index for each chapter, 
with handy oven temper- 
ature charts always in 
view when the book is 
open, and with space for adding 
hundreds of brand new recipes! 


month. Five big editions have been printed. 
Why? Because, like Mrs. M., thousands of 
gardened homemakers have discovered in 
this beautiful and different Cook Book a com- 
plete new interest in cookery. 


You can get YOUR copy of this Cook Book 
by sending $1.25 in ouk lus 20 cents for 
mailing and handling, ($1.45 in all). Or, 
we wr fhe you the FREE of charge 
for only three 2-year subscriptions to 

Homes and Gardens at $1 each—$3 in all. 
One of the subscriptions may be your own, 
and your neighbors will be lad to take the 


others. 


ET ETS RR SA 
DON’T WAIT—ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY! 


BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS 
Box 9810, Des Moines, Iowa 


(Please check offer preferred) 


I enclose $1.25 for my copy of the Cook Book, plus 20 cents for mailing and handling charges 


O —$1.45 in all. 


O I enclose three 2-year subscriptions to Better Homes and Gardens at $1 each—$3 in all. In return, 
please send me my copy of the Cook Book free of charge. 


Betrer Homes anp Garpens, October, 19317 





Our Eastern Friends 


Come to California 
[ Continued from page 37 | 


windy in winter, while the summers are 
very warm. Here we must be careful to 
plant those flowers which are resistant to 
frost. In these valleys we often find many 
of our Eastern plant-friends growing. 

Fifth, there is the great mountainous 
division, where the soil is rocky and the 
temperature is cooler in summer but quite 
cold in winter. Oftentimes this division is 
but a few miles from where oranges may 
be grown with ease. We find good mois- 
ture conditions in the mountains, how- 
ever, and Nature has bestowed upon 
them a wealth of floral beauty not to be 
surpassed anywhere in the state. Culti- 
vated plants are not needed here, for 
Mother Earth gives us many alpine 
plants as well as a host of native shrubs. 
To these mountainous districts the city- 
weary folks go in summer for their brief 
vacations, where they enjoy Nature in all 
its phases to the fullest extent. 


AS a sixth division we find the great 
desert regions: the flat, level areas of the 
state where the climate shows a marked 
difference in summer and winter. Here 
the quick-growing annuals must be largely 
planted. Herbaceous plants adapted to 
the desert are few and consist principally 
of our native wildflowers. Native plants of 
California are lupines, California-poppy, 
monkeyflower, mariposa-lilies, Brodiaea, 
yucca, greasewood, Hollyleaf Cherry, 
Leopard Lilies (Lilium pardalinum), and 
many other interesting and beautiful 
shrubs and flowers. Surely California is 
not lacking in her list of native plants. 

Then let us add a seventh division, in- 
cluding in it all regions where soil condi- 
tions are good and the temperature is not 
extreme. This will include a great portion 
of California, such as the semitropical, 
coast, bay, and interior districts. Here 
can be grown many flowering plants that 
are resistant to a few degrees of frost and 
to heat in summer. Many plants can be 
successfully grown here, provided the 
local conditions are suitable. 

A very interesting way in which to gain 
a knowledge for planting the various 
forms of plant life may be gained by 
studying the country from which each 
plant is native. Give them, then, a like 
temperature and situation. 

Practically all countries of the world 
have given their plant life to California. 
It is this vast growth of floral beauty 
which so impresses our Eastern visitors. 


ONE might be led to believe that all the 
lants and all the climates of the world 
ad been gathered together in California, 

so many and so varied are the varieties. 

Surely the gardener should never want 

for lack of plant material, but as can be 

realized it 1s necessary to know the cli- 
matic and soil conditions in the particular 
portion in which he lives. The weather is 
as a rule such as to allow working in the 

arden every month of the year. Septem- 
ce and October stand much in the same 
relation to us as do April and May in the 
far Eastern states. 

No, there are no idle months in Cali- 
fornia for the flower-lover. Perhaps this 
is why it is such happy work, this garden- 
ing in California. 
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An Architect’s Big 
Little Home 


| Continued from page go | 


bright cretonne hangings and the deeper 
tones of untreated oriental rugs. 

Tho it is only 9)% feet wide and 15 feet 
long, the gay little dining-room has much 
of an “air,” undoubtedly because of the 
smart contrast of black and white dia- 
mond-square linoleum. Wide casement 
windows at the side and full-length double 
casement doors at the rear bring a flood 
of sunlight into this part of the house, 
which depends entirely on the bright 
orange and green hand-blocked linen cur- 
tains for its color. And tho not even a 
china closet may be housed here, a few 
yieces of majolica in tiny twin corner 
lodaiiee shelves add good cheer to meals 
served at the plain refectory table. 

Dining-room walls and woodwork are 
carried out with the same intent as in the 
living-room, from which access is thru 
two leaf doors, each made of three square 
panels of Douglas Fir and swung back 
hospitably for free passage. 


Narrow winding stairs, with black 
treads and dark blue risers, leading from 
the dining-room to the upstairs, are 
scarcely evident, because of a small, in- 
teresting arch and ornamental projection 
of acid-stained boards set vertically to 
serve as a rail for the last few stairs. And 
it’s on the wide turn of these stairs that a 
built-in cabinet is so constructed that the 
telephone may be reached either from 
this point or from the bedroom on the 
opposite side of the partition. 

Within the 13-foot length and 614-foot 
width of the cherry-trim, buttercup-yel- 
low kitchen are found all sanitation and 
convenience features of the ultramodern 
apartment. Two pairs of high, wide case- 
ments give back-garden outlook from the 
large, double sink, below the long tile 
drains of which are a refrigerator on one 
side and a laundry tray on the other. And 
beneath the hinged-on tops of a small 
table and bench are still more facilities for 
storage purposes. 

A tiny vestibule at the service entrance 
to the kitchen contains on one side a 
full-length, wire-shelf cooler and on the 
other a spacious broom and cleaning- 
equipment closet. 


BetwEEn the two bedrooms on the 
lower floor a small bathroom with shower 
contains built-in cupboards and shelves 
from floor to ceiling. With their plain 
plaster walls finished in dainty tints, both 
bedrooms offer ample closet-room facili- 
ties. 

In the main, double-ventilated bed- 
room, a unique, miniature fireplace has 
been built into one corner, which, tho 
large enough to accommodate only a 
small-size teakettle on its pie-shape brick 
hearth, actually draws glowing heat from 
but a handful of coals. At table height 
from the floor, this naive bedtime novelty 
cuts off no more than 2 square feet from 
the corner of the room. 

_ There is no excavation beneath the 
Stringham home. It is heated electrically 
by means of radiators plugged in where 
needed—the moderate climate of Berke- 
ley requiring no other heat for the living- 
— than that which issues from the fire- 
place. 


















n Expert 


French Chef 


could not make a _finer 


FRENCH DRESSING 





Delicious. 


ee Quickly 


and Easily Prepared 04 and 
ECONOMICAL 


TICULAR women always serve 
Pireshly prepared salad dressings. 
Not only because fresh dressings 
are more delicious but are more 
economical as well. 

With Mazola, you can prepare 
a delicious French Dressing in two 
minutes...an Expert French Chef 
couldn’t make a finer one. Try any 
or all of these three popular French 
Dressing Recipes.. 

You will be surprised at the 
ease of preparing salad dressings 
with Mazola. 


PLAIN FRENCH DRESSING 
14 cup Mazola 4 teaspoon salt 
3 tablespoons vinegar 18 seaspoon white pepper 
Beat thoroughly and use with any vegetable, meat or 


fish salad. If a sweeter dressing is desired add 1 tea- 
spoon Karo Red Label. 


These are but three examples of the many unusual recipes in Ida Bailey Allen’s 
book “The Modern Method of Preparing Delightful Foods’’. Send ten cents 
(stamps or coin) with the coupon below and you will promptly receive your copy. 


FRENCH DRESSING for FRUIT SALADS 
3 tablespoons lemon juive 
1 tablespoon Karo, Va teaspoon salt 
Red Label Lg teaspoon paprika 
Beat until thoroughly blended and use with any 
fruit salad. 


\, cup Mazola 


PIQUANT FRENCH DRESSING 


14 cup Mazola 2 tablespoons chow-chow 
1 teaspoon Karo, Vy teaspoon salt 
Blue Label \4 teaspoon paprika 


2 tablespoons vinegar 


Beat well and serve with any vegetable, fish or 
cheese salad. 


For fifteen years, Mazola has en- 
joyed the preference of thinking 
women everywhere. They realize 
the purity, quality and excellence 
of Mazola as a wholesome, deli- 
cious oil, pressed from the hearts of 
fully-ripened corn kernels. Mazola 
itself is as good to eat as the corn 
from which it comes. 










CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 


Dept.B-10,P. O. Box 171, Trinity Station, New York City 


Enclosed is ten cents (stamps or coin). Kindly send me my copy 
of “The Modern Method of Preparing Delightful Foods.” 









See Advertising Index, page 107 
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PLANT NOW 


Enjoy an Outdoor Living 
Room next summer... 


© How many times this last summer have you 
said, “Next summer, we too will have an OUTDOOR 


A HOME UNTIL 





IT'S PLANTED” 





| 


This Book 


Tells How 


“How to Make an Outdoor 
Living Room”’ guides you each step 
of the way. 10c. Another booklet, ‘How to 
Plant the Home Grounds” is available FREE. 


LivinG Room, where we can know the blessings of oma 
fresh air, sunshine and a beautiful garden.” \ 

You can fulfill that promise . . . you can have an Ky \ 
Outpoor LivinG Room next summer... if you er , 

. ee, 
will plant now, for experts tell us the fall season is —~e Bw ive 
the very best time of the year to start one. a . 4’ 4 Uf 
, q ee SN // 
It’s really fun to plan and plant an OUTDOOR _ og “RS ew NY V / 


LivinG Room and the cost need not be great. The 
best way is to write or consult a nurseryman or his 
representative. His advice will help insure the 


success of your planting. 


Exoerts. advise Fall Planting / 


NATIONAL HOME PLANTING BUREAU 


Sponsored hy the American Association of Nurserymen 






ardens under money- 
’ Back guarant a 


*1-TULIPS-*3 
brings 1—giant, dark Su mixtor f 

pink FREE! Forall4 send only$1, pps" ~—y size Darwin Tulip 
bulbs for outdoor planting, all sure to bloom in your garden 


Fourteen different colors mixed, including scarlet, violet, pink, 
black, red. lavender, yellow, purple, rose, etc. 


30 Tulip $400 100 Tulip $900 
Bulbs Postpaid. Bulbs Postpaid. 
THE PFEIFFER NURSERY, Dept. p-40 WINONA, MINN. 






rofase blooming 
-rize Winners. 1— 
White, 1—Dark Re 

1—Shell Pink. Intro- 
ductory offer also 








NATIONAL HOME PLANTING BUREAU 
809 Union Bk. Bldg., Davenport, Ia. B-H.G.10-31 
Gentlemen: Please send booklets checked 


elow. 
Send 10c 0 ‘How To Make An Outdoor Liv- 
ing Room.” 
FREE 0 “How To Plant The Home Grounds.”’ 
PR cccnisinctsinmsvs 
Addres 














Prepare for FALL 


LAWN CLEANING 


KE? your lawn beautiful with this effici- A 
ent light, handy lawn accessory. Ideal / 
for raking leaves, cleaning around shru 
bery, flower beds. and gravel paths j 
All steel convex-shape frame, flexe | 
ible spring steel teeth. 
Finished in green enamel with 
a double lacquered — handle 
attached 18 in. and 24 in. sises. 


Soid at Hardware 
and Department stores 


Made by Eastern Tool 
& Mtg. Co. 
Bloomfield, N. J 








TANT TULIPS 


LOWEST PRICES SINCE WAR 
lat Offer: Isbell’s Rainbow Mix- 
ture — mammoth flowering, long stemmed 
rwin, Cottage and Dutch Art Tulips. Care- 
fully selected large bulbs. $2.50 00. 
$22.50 per 1000. prepaid. Order now. 
Fine Bo . A post card will 
ring you our Fall Catalog, illus- 







the finest varieties of tulip, narcissus 
hyacinth, crocus and other bulbs, and 
ants—all sturdy, dependable stock. 
Send today— it’s tree. 
ISBELL SEED Co. 
653 Mechanic 8t., Jackson, Mich, 





Colored Wool For Rugs $1.15 Ib. 
Knitting Yarn at bargain. 


YARN a (i at : 
H. A. Bartlett, (Mfr.), Harmony, Maine 


Sample FREE 


Betrer Homes anv Garpens, Octoder, 








CORNS ores 


—relieved in ONE minute 
by these thin, healing, safe 
pads! They remove thecause 
—shoe friction and pressure. 


Dr! Scholls 
Zino-pads 


RHODODENDRON Kalmia Latifolia 


(Mountain Laurel) 
Fine bushy clusters of either, 15 in. high $1.00, 25 in. $2.00, 
35 in. $3.00, 45 in. $4.50, 60 in. $6.00. Growth and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Leaflet and full price list gladly furnished. 
New River Rhododendron Nursery. 


Sizes also for 
Callouses and Bunions 





Princeton, West Virginia 


IQ 31 








WeE njoy the 
Jolly Evergreens 


[ Continued from page 36 | 





There is one family of evergreens, how- 
ever—the pines—which cannot be used 


| where considerable cutting back will be 


| necessary. These sturdy representatives 


of the evergreens should be set where they 
can be permitted to grow and develop 
undisturbed by pruning. 

Two excellent sturdy varieties of ever- 
greens grow only several feet high: the 
Mugho Pine and the Savin Juniper. These 
types can be used with fine effect as fore- 
ground plantings with other evergreens. 
In the spring the new growth of the Mug- 
ho Pine takes the shape of so many little 
olive-green candles on the tip of each 
branch, while the lacelike foliage of the 
Savin Juniper is always pleasing. 

The Blue Spruce is to evergreens in 
general as jazz is to music. A few add 
pleasant variety, but too many soon be- 
come monotonous. 


SomME deciduous shrubs also can be 
introduced with good effect at a few 
points. In the plantings shown in the 
pictures a snowberry is planted to the 
left of the porch in front of the middle of 
the first set of three windows. Near the 
extreme left is a barberry bush. Both sup- 
ply additional color in the fall and early 
winter. To bring into the picture a dash 
of early-spring yellow a. forsythia_ bush 
was planted in the recess where the sun- 
room joins the house. Two Vanhoutte 
Spireas, one on each side of the porch, 
bring blooms to the front of the yard dur- 
ing June and are graceful thruout the 
summer. 

Beauty of foundation plantings de- 
pends largely upon the arrangement of 
the plants. It will be well for the ama 


| teur to select some one place for the 
| highest point in the skyline of the whole 


arrangement. When there is a porch or 
entrance with a roof, and when it is de- 
sired to keep the trees from reaching 
above the second-story windows, the 
porch makes a natural starting place for 
that highest point. The skyline should not 
slope regularly downwards from this 
highest point but irregularly and contain 
other, tho lesser, high points. Note in the 
photographs the highest point to the left 
of the porch and then others less promi- 
nent towards the left to the end of the 
sunroom. The two trees, one on each side 
of the porch, are junipers; the lower of the 
secondary points is a Blue Spruce, and 
the higher of these secondary points is a 
forsythia bush. A delicate Pfitzer Juniper 
is the other evergreen tree of the group. 
To the extreme left and by the porch 
steps are Savin Junipers. In front of the 
other evergreens and opposite each of the 
two sets of windows are planted two Mug- 
ho Pines. The junipers and the pines are 
never touched by the pruning shears, but 
all of the others are kept in check by judi- 
cious prunings every spring. 


A LAST word to the amateur grower of 
evergreens: Make your purchases from a 
good, reliable nursery. Poor stock is a 
double loss. First, any tree which dies will 
be a total loss because it must be re. 
placed. Second, a much more serious loss 
results because you set your planting 





scheme back from one to three years. 
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In My Florida Bulb 


Gd rden [| Continued from page 27 | 


uninterruptedly with good care they 
should bloom in three years. In colder 
climates they are grown in pots, but in 
lorida they are best planted in the open. 

Easter Lilies may be planted in the 
open from September to December and 
will bloom in April and May, depending 
on weather conditions. Bulbs grown for 
commercial purposes here have been 
found better for forcing than imported 
bulbs. They are less susceptible to disease 
because they are fully matured before 
they are dug for shipment. 

Gladiolus planted in January and Feb- 
ruary bloom in 60 to go days, so begin the 
parade of these gorgeous blooms. In the 
extreme southern and middle sections, by 
careful and successive plantings, they may 
be found blooming all winter. 

In summer we have several Zephyran- 
thes. One of the most common is known 
as the fairylily, which blooms from June 
to August after each heavy rain. Because 
of this it is sometimes called Texas Rain- 
lily. These grow well in the same location 
for years and multiply rapidly. 


Ix AUGUST there isa Southern Red 
Lily (Lilium catesbaei) which grows in the 
same fields that were carpeted in early 
spring with the little Easter Lilies. Unlike 
the Atamasco-lily, it resists transplant- 
ing. 

The Guernsey-lily (Nerine) sends up a 
tall red spiderlike blossom in August, 
then makes leaf growth which remains 
green all winter and dies in late spring. 
These bulbs are especially desirable for 
naturalizing and multiply rapidly. They 
are best transplanted in late spring when 
the foliage dies. 

August and September bring other 
varieties of Crinums, butterfly-lilies, and 
white spiderlilies (Hymenocallis) which 
grow so easily and make enormous bulbs. 
Several varieties are wild in certain locali- 
ties. 

There are 5 or 6 varieties of Hemero- 
callis grown successfully in the state. By 
vrowing different varieties it is easy to 
have a succession of bloom almost all 
summer. These and cannas grow with so 
much ease they are almost considered 
undesirable by many. 

Dahlias will live in the same location 
for years. They may be planted from Feb- 
ruary to May. Those which remain in the 
ground often bloom in April. If early 
plantings are cut back and fertilized prop- 
erly, they will continue to bloom until 
frost. | have cut blossoms from April to 
November. 


Catas need some protection in the 
extreme northern section of the state but, 
like the Easter Lilies, are very easily 
protected on the coldest nights with a 
covering of canvas. They are dried in the 
summer and planted in early fall. 

In summer the heavenly blue of water- 
hyacinths is a sight one can never forget. 
In navigable streams the growth is a 
menace to navigation and requires con- 
stant fighting to keep channels cleared. 
Almost every pond and roadside ditch is 
adorned with white and gold waterlilies, 
lotus flowers, iris, water-hyacinths, and a 
host of others. 

Each year finds new bulbs being tried 
and successfully grown here in Florida. 











“I didn’t make that bathtub ring, 
Mother ... It was there already!” 


“Bathtub ring” is untidy and un- 
sightly. Remove it after every 
bath this quick, sure way! 


OW OFTEN we see that ugly bath- 

tub ring, even in well-kept homes! 
Nobody likes to have a dirty bathtub. Yet 
“bathtub ring” is so difficult to remove! 
There is one quick, sure way to get rid 
of that dirty ring that even the cleanest 
bather leaves behind him. Keep a box of 
Gold Dust in the bathroom. Tell each 
member of the family to clean up his own 
tub: you’ve made it easy, once you put 
Gold Dust in the bathroom. Gold Dust 
destroys germs, too. And not only that, 





but it also cleans up any kind of stubborn 
dirt . . . absolutely without scratching or 


leaving any grit behind. 


You will save time and money if you 
always let the work choose the soap. 
For cleaning up bathrooms, tiling, and 


kitchen sinks, use Gold Dust. 


SO ECONOMICAL TO USE! 


FOR KITCHEN SINK: Removes 
grease and stains. Will not scratch. 
Regular use keeps drains open. 


FOR KITCHEN STOVE: Wipe oft 
cooking surfaces daily with Gold 
Dust suds and an old dish mop. 





SPECIAL OFFER! 


RE’S a real value — genuine white bristle 

brush of special construction—with jade green 
lacquered handle. This brush retails from 59¢ to 
75¢ —a positive bargain to you at 25¢—with a 
small package of Gold Dust in addition. MAIL 
COUPON NOW and save 40¢. 





GOLD DUST CORPORATION, Advt. Dept. 
88 Lexington Avenue, NewYork. BHG 10-31 


Find enclosed 25¢ in stamps or coin. Send me 
brush and Gold Dust, as described. 


See Advertising Index, page 107 








YO 


“Here’s Our 


‘@itee ane): 





That’s the welcome first line of a letter 
going to many Better Homes and Gardens 
representatives every month... Would such 





a letter... and such a check... help out 
a lot in your budget plans, too? 


The coupon printed here will bring you 
the full details of a pleasant, and easy plan 
for turning your spare time into money, by 
looking after our business in your neighbor- 
hood. No previous experience required. 
Mail it now. See for yourself how much 
extra happiness a little extra income can 
bring to your family. 





“IT’S EASY,” 


says Mrs. Harrington 


“Tt is easier for me to get 
subscriptions for Better 
Homes and Gardens than 
for any other magazines. 
Perhaps that’s because I 
like it so much myself.” 
—Mrs. G. H. Harrington, 

Providence, R. I. 





send me the details of your subscription representative plan. 


STREET ADDRESS 
CITY and State 





BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS, Box 8010, 1600 Locust Street, Des Moines, Iowa 


Gentlemen: An extra income check, each month, would be mighty welcome in this family. Please 


NAME___ a a re enmt 














A GREENHOUSE 


for less than $100. 
Build it yourself with 





VIMLITE 


Cut down the high cost of winter v — eae winter grow 


17 x 12)4-foot greenhouse. 





any handy man can follow. Your loca 
yard furnishes the materials . . . ordinary lumber and Vimlite. 


your own lettuce, radishes, tomatoes, etc. come y your own 
table .. . sell the surplus to your neighbors an 


For less than $100.00 complete, you can build a big, room 
\ e supply FREE blueprints which 


town folks. 


hardware store or lumber 


Hot-Beds...Cold-Frames— Vimlite, the better glass substitute, consists of a thick chemical film on a 
Vimlite keeps beds 10°  wire-cloth base. It passes the sun’s ultra-violet rays. Glass doesn’t. Vimlite 
warmer, stimulates plant _ is light, flexible—so strong that a square yard will support the weight of a 


growth. Makes light, un- ™an. Bendit double, hit it with a ham- 
breakable sash easily met, expose it to sun, wind, hail or 
handled by one man. Easy ®0W, Vimlite stands up. 

to cut and nailto frames. [Used in any position repeated tests 
Complete frames sold by show that Vimlite is the only glass 
progressive dealers... or  gubstitute that can be successfully 
make them yourselfin your  jnstalled flat, inclined or vertically 
spare time. and left exposed to the weather all 
year "round. Its double-thick coating 
is air-tight, water-proof, frost-proof, 
shock-proof. 


FREE! FREE! :- 


Write today for FREE blueprints 
of Vimlite Greenhouse, Vimlite 
sample and illustrated folder. 
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Poultry Houses—Vimlite stimu- 
lates “¢ egg production — builds 
aa shells— protects 7s 
‘ack it over poultry house 
whined ee ae ge Protects 
young chicks from rickets, coc- 
cidiosis and other ailments, 
Builds better meat birds. 


NEW YORK WIRE CLOTH COMPANY, 342 Madison Ave., New York City 


No Piece of Vimlite Has Ever Failed to Give Complete Satisfaction 








New i 11 
PECANS ew eran. ee nom Let Me Start You in a New 





jumbo halves, $1. 75 Ib. Revered price list FREE. 


— Pom id: Pieces, 750 or Women. carn fine income 


coomesion STEELS OT 


lb.; small halves, 80c Ib.; alves, $1.00 Ib.; recente ge mn te 
ed Your Home 


HITCHCOCK PECAN CO., Hitchcock, Texas 
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For Better Homes 
Select Good Hardware 


[ Continued from page 19 | 


Some are more conveniently operated 
than others, a great advantage, especially 
when operated mostly by women or where 
windows are difficult to reach, as over 
radiators, over the sink, and so on. Some 
casement windows also may be weather- 
stripped more economically than others. 
Some may be screened more satisfactorily 
and economically and permit operating 
from within, without removing or opening 
the screen. Some types, also, are self-lock- 
ing, eliminating the possibility of break- 
age from winds thru negligence in fasten- 
ing the window open. In selecting case- 
ment hardware, therefore, a type may be 
secured which gives one the greatest num- 
ber of universally desired features. 


SASH-OPERATING mechanism for 
regular type windows—weights, pulleys, 
cords, and special operating devices—is 
another feature in window hardware in 
which great improvement has been made 
during the recent past. Noiseless sash pul- 
leys may be obtained, with specially 
designed housings to prevent the cords 
. ping off the pulley. There are also sash- 

alance devices, so nicely balanced that 
= ee may be operated with one finger. 
This type of mechanism eliminates the use 
of frame weights and cords, the operation 
being controlled by rust-proof steel tape 
wound on a revolving drum, insideof which 
is a spring of the finest clock steel. In con- 
sidering the cost of this equipment, it 
should be remembered that not only are 
frame weights and cords unnecessary but 
the frame boxes themselves are not re- 
quired. Balance-type sash is often espe- 
cially desirable for use in rebuilding very 
old-fashioned buildings which were origi- 
nally built without frame boxes. 

In selecting entrance-door sets, it 
should be remembered that there are two 
desirable factors of almost equal impor- 
tance. The fittings, of course, must have 
durability to withstand outside exposure. 
Therefore all pieces of outdoor hardware 
should be of solid brass or bronze, or, for 
certain types of architecture, of wrought 
or hammered iron. Beauty of appearance 
is also of the utmost importance, as hard- 
ware has much to do with the attractive 
appearance of a front door. Distinctive 
entrance-door sets can be obtained. 


IN SELECTING lock sets for French 
doors, one of the important things to keep 
in mind is to see that the lock will operate 
properly with your particular door. If the 
stile (one of the two upright, or vertical, 
pieces on the door) is less than 4 inches 
wide, a lever handle should be used, as a 
knob would leave too little room to oper- 
ate the latch without bruising the fingers 
on the door sash. 

Even such minor fittings as door bump- 
ers offer considerable latitude for selec- 
tion. Some have threaded-in rubber tips, 
which will stay on indefinitely, while in 
others the tips are merely glued, snapped, 
or pinned on. Some are made with rugged 
strength, absolute rigidity, and straight- 
forward contact, affording the greatest 
durability, so they will not break off from 
a little hard usage. And of course some 
are much more graceful in design and 
more attractive than others. 























Pivot hinges are another type of door 
hardware that is used somewhere in al- 
most every home. They may be obtained 
in considerable variety. Some types can be 
set to hold the door open at any position 
desired; some are designed for use on 
wood floors, others for tile or concrete 
floors. Care should be taken to get the 
proper type. 

Closet hardware is a feature that is 
having a great deal of attention at this 
time. Specialties of many various kinds 
may be obtained for the more convenient 
and more efficient handling of garments 
and other accessories. These include gar- 
ment hangers, clothing rods, pull-out gar- 
ment carriers, adjustable shelves, and 
shoe racks which may be attached to the 
inside of closet door or to the closet wall. 
Space saved by these closet treatments 
will sometimes amount to as much as 5 
percent of an entire home, and in homes 
already built the closet space can often be 
doubled. 


ANOTHER type of hardware which is 
coming into more general use is invisible 
hardware for secret doors and panels. This 
feature is now being used more and more 
in large homes as a protection for valu- 
ables. The hardware is entirely concealed. 
A special method of opening is provided, 
so that no knob or lever is necessary. 

We might mention here that doors and 
windows may be rendered burglar proof, 
where this feature is particularly desired, 
thru the use of jimmy and saw-proof 
locks, which cannot be sawed or forced. 

In this connection, we should point out 
a very great mistake, altho it is so gener- 
ally done that it is common practice. A 
strong, high-grade lock is used on the 
front door but the cheapest kind of lock 
on the side and back door. As a matter of 
fact, the strong lock is much more neces- 
sary on the back door, as the house- 
breaker will seldom if ever try to get in 
the front door, where he is conspicuous, 
when ninety-nine times out of a Lauinedl 
he can get in the back door with a skeleton 
key. 


THe installation of hardware is a most 
particular job. In fact, the builder ordi- 
narily picks his best carpenter for this 
work, There are many things that must 
be done just right or the hardware won’t 
operate perfectly or have the appearance 
of a workmanlike job. In putting on locks, 
for instance, the keyhole and handle hole 
must be exactly right or the lock will 
bind. The lock also must be adjusted so 
it will not rattle when the door is closed. 
The escutcheon plate must be exactly 
parallel with the edge of the door—not 
the least bit out of plumb—or it will spoil 
the whole effect of your beautiful hard- 
ware. The knob must center on the stile. 
Even such a simple thing as putting in the 
screws must be done right. The cuts of 
the screwhead must all be one way—ordi- 
narily up and down, altho there are some 
cases where the design is such that the 
screw cuts should correspond with the 
lines of the design. And of course the screws 
must be put in exactly straight, as noth- 
ing could look worse than a piece of fine 
hardware with the head of the screw half 
down in the hole and half sticking out. 
Glass door knobs and knob sets in 
practically all motifs and patterns, which 
may be purchased at very reasonable 
prices and used with your present locks, 
can of course be readily put on by the 
home craftsman. This, by the way, is a 








“EXCELLENT WASHABILITY: 


say the LUX LABORATORIES 


after scrubbing du Pont Tontine Window Shades 20 times 


1 Reese 








“"You should be 


¥ 


able to scrub a washable 


window shade 20 times,”’ LUX says 





IVE du Pont Tontine washable win- 
dow shades of various colors were 
given the Lux Laboratories for testing. 
They were scrubbed, with a brush, hot 
water and Lux in the laboratories at Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Briskly. No pampering. 
The way you would scrub anything to 
clean it. The shades came through splen- 
didly. “All good,” the Lux people tell us. 
This verifies what we have known for 
eleven years about du Pont Tontine— 
that you could scrub it almost indefi- 
nitely and renew its beauty each time 
..-what hundreds of thousands of women 
who have installed Tontine have found 
out by actual use. 

“And,” say the Lux Laboratories, 
“‘you should be able to scrub a washable 
window shade 20 times.” 

Don’t be satisfied with less! For less 
means an unsatisfactory “‘washable”’ 
window shade. Test arly washable win- 


dow shade before you buy it, or buy only 
shades that have been tested and certi- 
fied by reliable laboratories. Ask any 
authorized Tontine dealer for Tontine 
testing samples. For, frankly, there are 
window shades being sold as washable 
that are not washable. 

Tontine shades are impregnated with 
the same basic substance that’s in the 
Duco finish of your car. That’s why 
they’re scrubbable—why they last for 
years. 

Tontine shades come in a full line of 
colors. 

Would you like a booklet illustrating 
new, smart ways to drape your windows? 
Then fill in the coupon, enclose 10c in 
stamps—and we'll send you the booklet 
by return mail. Canadian subscribers 
should address: Canadian Industries 
Limited, Fabrikoid Division, New To- 
ronto, Ontario, Canada. 


TONTINE 


ate. ©. 6 Par. ore. 


(PRONOUNCED TON-TEEN) 


! 
1 E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
100 Du Pont Ave., Newburgh, N. Y. 


Enclosed is 10c in stamps. Please send 
me a copy of “Artistic Window Treat- 


THE WASHABLE 
WINDOW SHADE 





Consult the Classified Business Directory 
of your telephone book for the authorized 
TONTINE dealer in your city, selected for 
his reliability. 


ments.” 


Name. 
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See Advertising Index, page 107 
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® Just PLUG IT 
IN AND ENJOY 
FAN- FORCED 

ELECTRIC HEAT 








MY! HOW THE TEMPERATURE 
IN THE ROOM GOES UP! 


ANYWHERE you need extra or 
temporary heat—in your bathroom—in that 
cold corner or hard-to-heat room—you'll find 
that this new and different type of heater is 
a marvelous comfort to enjoy . . . Operates 
on the same basic principle as the well-known 
Arvin Hot Water Car Heater, but uses 110-AC 
electric current as the source of heat. Draws 
cold air off the floor—heats it—and a small 
electric fan forces the heated air out into the 
room ... Put your hand in front of it and it 
doesn’tseem to beso hot—but my! howit heats 
and circulates the air. Raises the temperature 
in the average sized bathroom about 20 
degrees in as many minutes . . . Approved 
by the Underwriters’ Laboratories and Good 
Housekeeping Institute. Sells for only $12.75. 
See any dealer handling electrical appli- 
ances. Your dealer has it or will get it for 
you from his jobber—or we will ship direct 
upon receipt of price. NOBLITT-SPARKS 
INDUSTRIES, Incorporated, INDIANAPOLIS. 
Also manufacturers of Arvin Car Heaters. 


ARVIN 


FAN-FORCED 
ELECTRIC HEAT 
CIRCULATOR 
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For Better Homes 
Select Good Hardware 


most inexpensive way of modernizing 
out-of-date and very’ unpresentable 
hardware, especially in upstairs rooms 
and the kitchen. It is really wonderful 
what can be accomplished for a few dol- 
lars by changing to glass door knobs. 

These are just a few of the interesting 
things that might be told about hardware. 
If one would take the trouble to look at a 
building-hardware manufacturer’s cata- 
log, he would see the thousands of designs 
and items that are manufactured, such as 
shutter hardware, cremone bolts, and 
hardware for double doors, with the neces- 
sary bolts. The best possible advice in the 
selection of hardware is to select it early 
and allow sufficient money for high quali- 
ty thruout. Nothing receives harder wear, 
nothing is more prominent in your home. 
So buy good hardware for your new home, 
or if you have in operation that which is 
ugly and inadequate, replace it with a 
better grade. You will find that you will 
be more than amply repaid in the satis- 
faction new pieces will bring. 


Five Ways to Treat 


a Low Terrace 
[ Continued from page 34 | 





agricultural tile (with open joints to allow 
the water to enter it). A backfill of cinders 
or gravel back of the wall and around the 
tile will also help to collect the water. 


D. Tue Brick Retarntnc Watt: When 
the house is built of brick or when a pat- 
tern of brick is desirable, the brick retain- 
ing wall may be most interesting. 

Like the masonry wall, it should be 
given a solid footing and adequate drain- 
age and backfill; otherwise it differs but 
little in construction. 

Brick offers many possibilities in deco- 
ration by varying the bonds or working 
out definite patterns, and in many cases 
it fits very well into the garden picture. 


E. Tue Dry Stone WaLL: Among the 
most interesting walls for separating the 
levels of the garden is the dry stone wall. 
This is, as its name indicates, made of dry 
stone laid up without mortar. Its one 
requisite is that plenty of flat stones are 
available. The foundations should be 
carried below the frost line, else winter 
freezing may heave the whole wall out of 
place. 

One of the great beauties of this type of 
wall is that plants may be grown in the 
crevices between the rocks. Usually the 
choice rock-garden plants, such as Ceras- 
tium, the Sedums, Moss Pink, and Alys- 
sum, may be grown here. Planting-pock- 
ets, however, should be constructed with 
ample room for plant roots. Here, again, 
good drainage should be provided, and 
oftentimes in summer the tile may have 
water turned into it for subirrigation. 

In constructing dry stone walls it is best 
to “batter” them, or give them a slight 
slope outwards (3 inches to each 1 foot) 
to allow for additional stability. 

This type-.of wall lends itself especially 
well to garden treatment, since it forms a 
most interesting cultural background for 
many interesting plants as well as serves 





to separate two levels. 
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HANDS NEEDN’T STAY IDLE 


TO STAY SOFT 


Busy modern women can’t afford 
to preserve the smoothness of their 
hands by idleness. There’s another 
way — washing in soft water. 


In most districts of this country 
the water is hard, and it’s hard water 
that chaps and reddens the skin of 
tender hands. But add a little Mel’o 
(one tablespoonful to the dishpan, 
two to the washtub) and instantly 
the hardest water is softened. Suds 
are quick, rich and lasting; rinsing 
swift and thorough. Less scrubbing 
is required, less soap needed. Hands 
are spared. There is less wear and 
tear on clothes. 


Water softened with Mel’o takes 
much of the work out of every wash- 
ing and cleaning operation, and adds 
comfort to the bath. Sold by your 
grocer — 10c (slightly higher in 
far western states). The Hygienic 
Products Co., Canton, Ohio. (Also 
makers of Sani-Flush.) 








Hotter te Coal 


wy ad no dirt 


5 Do away forever with the drud- 
gery of wood or coal. The most 
As Sapte and economical invention 


on the market is now giving 
mL. — to enthusiastic users 


Pome 96% Air—4% Cheap Oil 


The International Oil Burner fits in the 
fire box of any renge, stove or ce. 
fnstaliod Fy a Sports minutes. No noisy motor 


or complicated 


Costs “#5 a Few Dollars 


Heats just as well as a $400 or $500 oll 
burner without electricity or gas. Simpliy 
turn one valve and you have all the heat 
you want. Cleaner and better for heat 

D 


everywhere. Over 100,000 in use. 


30 Days FREE Trial Offer 


Try this wonderful burner He t in your own 
home at our risk. Act quickly and ed pet one our 
ao low introductory price. 

lute jy Pas guarantee. Bonrite re 
Listen in on our Once for free booklet on home heating and 
Radio Programs tree burner offer. Agents wanted. 





3808 Park Aven. St. aay . Mo., Dept. 402-0. 
Send your free booklet and free details on home heating 
for stove () furnace 2. Also free burner offer. 


al Check if interested in making money as an Inter- 
national representative with protected territory. 




















The Life Story of Little 


Sister [ Continued from page 30] 


at times, to shout, “Bravo! bravo!” and 
to give her other such moral support as is 
due a great performer. 

With all the puny strength of her body, 
the tiny Aphis Lion, now with a substan- 
tial footing, fought valiantly for her re- 
lease. Pulling with a mighty effort, her 
little back arched in the middle and, 
every segment of the body tense with the 
exertion, she struggled and strained at 
the leash which so relentlessly held her. 
But her mightiest efforts were of no avail. 
Her strength was no match for the stub- 
born tenacity of Theridion’s ropes. Realiz- 
ing the hopelessness of the situation, and 
certain that Providence had gone off to 
assist some other foolish insect, I inter- 
vened again and, with the aid of a pin, 
removed the particles of web from the 
insect’s head and set her free. 


In THE weeks that followed the diminu- 
tive “lion” more than paid her debt of 
gratitude in the entertainment she af- 
torded me. After rescuing her from the 
spider, I gave her an aphis-infested 
branch from a Spanish Needle and kept her 
where I could observe her. Almost imme- 
diately she began her depredations upon 
the colony of aphids, and her gourmandiz- 
ing was astounding. The moment she de- 
voured one aphid, she would ram her 
pronged jaws into another and hold it 
aloft so the juices could run down the 
grooves, on the inner surfaces of the 
prongs, into the stomach. All day and 
part of the next she feasted ravenously, 
almost cleaning the plant of its parasites. 
Then she stopped feeding, crawled to the 
base of a cluster of seeds and remained 
there, seemingly dormant, for hours. 

I recognized the symptoms and kept a 
close watch, but about the middle of the 
afternoon, when I called to see how she 
was faring, I found not the little insect | 
had left sleeping a short while before, but 
a fuzzy white “ pill”’ intricately secured to 
the stem and seeds. Aphis Lion had spun 
a tiny, round cocoon and had already 
embarked upon that strangest of all insect 
ad ventures—metamorphosis. 

Much as I love her, there are times 
when Nature irritates me grievously. She 
can be so accommodating part of the 
time and so very perverse and annoying 
on other occasions. Now, just why should 
she have suggested to the tiny one to 
come out of her cocoon on an evening 
when I was away from home? After all 
my kind ministrations I think she gave 
me a very unfair break, but she did let me 
in on the last of the show, and I suppose 
| should be very thankful for that. 


Wi IEN I returned home, the tenth day 
after Aphis Lion had spun the white 
cocoon, I found a beautiful, pale green 
Lacewing poised on one of the Spanish 
Needle seeds, and just beyond the tip of 
her gauze wings hung her filmy, white 
“shimmy-shirt.” I examined the cocoon, 
but it was not until the magnifier came to 
my aid that I could discover any change 
in Its condition.With such help, however, 
| could see how the top had been cut and 
the “lid” tilted back just far enough to 
let the Lacewing escape. 

After Lacewing stepped out of her 
white boudoir, there was still a bit of 
work to be done before she could entirely 
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TOASTMASTER TOAS 


— the perfect toast that 
almost makes itself 





The 1-slice Toastmaster is faster than most 2-slice toasters. It makes more than enough 
toast for the average family, $12.50. For greater capacity—2-slice Toastmaster, $17.50. 


It’s crisp and golden outside—hot and tender inside 


How different it is from ordinary toast! 
Every fragrant golden slice so crisp out- 
side it crunches between your teeth, so 
hot and tender inside it fairly melts in 
your mouth. And so easy to make you 
are glad to serve it on any occasion—for 
breakfast, for dinner, for snacks, for tea. 
¢ « You merely put bread 
in the Toastmaster and press 
down the lever. When the 
toast is browned just the 
way you like it best, up it 
pops, ready to serve,and the 
current shuts off automati- 
cally. The toast keeps hot 
till you’re ready to serve it. 
¢ ¢ That's all there is to 
making this perfect toast. 
So simple it hardly seems 





Witnu Waflemaster, waffles too, 
almost make themselves. You por 
in the batter, set a lever, and take 
ont the waffle. No food is more en- 
ticing to eat or more deligh+ful to 
serve—in countless ways, $14.50. 


possible. Yet such toast as you have 
never enjoyed before. For Toastmaster 
Toast is never hard, never dry, never 
scorched. Every slice is uniform, crisp 
and golden outside, hot and tender in- 
side. In a word —always perfect. @ 
You put Toastmaster right on your 
table. Beautifully designed 
and finished in modern 
chromium plate, it harmo- 
nizes with the loveliest 
setting. And it won't spill 
crumbs. ¢ ¢@ Treat your 
family to Toastmaster Toast. 
You will find the new Toast- 
master at almost any store 
carrying electrical conven- 
iences for the home. There’s 
no other toaster like it. 


WATERS-GENTER COMPANY - 219 N. SECOND ST., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
A division of McGraw Electric Company 


TOASTMASTER 





AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC TOASTER 








See Advertising Index, page 1o7 








Rutland Patching Plaster makes it easy 
to patch that crack or hole in wall or 
ceiling yourself. Just add water, then 
apply. Doesn’t set fast like plaster of 
paris. Gives you time to smooth it in 
place. Permanent. Won’t shrink, crack, 
swell or fall out. Takes paint or wall- 
paper perfectly; won’t show through. 
At paint or hardware stores. Made by 
Rutland Fire Clay Co., Rutland, Vt. 


RUTLAND 


PATCHING PLASTER 




















































Valuable BOOKLET 
and SAMPLE 


Your canary will let you know in song 
how well he likes Burnett’s Unexcelled 
Bird Food—so we offer as a test a free 
generous sample, also booklet on “Care 
and Feeding of Birds and Fish"’ which 
contains many valuable suggestions. 

Burnett's is a perfectly balanced food 
that keeps the blood in good condition, 
~~ pa the body and enriches the 
vo 

All ‘dealers sell Burnett's in the waxed 
sealed, yellow labelled bortle, and 30 
other items for birds and fish; sold for 
40 years with a money back guarantee. 

Send 2¢ stamp and coupon for booklet 
and sample. 
Se de 
BURNETT'S, inc., Dept.10B8, 217 Plane St., Newark,N.J.] 

por gacionsd 2e. a » fend — Mad. I 

Unexcelled Bird Food. 


Name 





Street 





City —— State 























The Life Story of 
Little Sister 


enjoy her new freedom. It was necessary 
for her to remove the plain habiliments 
which she had worn during those ten days 
of mystery, and she had, apparently, just 
finished this last gesture when I discov- 
ered her. The sudden switching on of 
lights gave her the impetus to try the 
diaphanous wings hick she discovered 
upon removing her cocoon apparel, and 
she soared away toward the dazzling 
lamps. Little Sister had made her début. 

Nothing which man has contrived can 
equal the Lacewing in delicateness of 
color and construction. She is ethereal— 
a type of handiwork which only the 
Creator could have fashioned. Once, when 
I persuaded my little guest to abandon 
her exotic dance about the lights and to 
rest a while on the tip of my finger, I had 
ample opportunity to study her. Lace- 
wing, magnified, was an even more re- 
markable person. Her gauzelike wings 
were hung with scintillating sequins, the 
long, slender body was almost transparent, 
and the stout neck terminated in a tri- 
angular head where two glistening, pea- 
cock-hued beads served as eyes. The light 
could do wonderful things to those orbs. 
Now they were blue. Again they were 
purple or green, and once they looked like 
glowing rubies rimmed with emerald. The 
long, segmented antennae waved know- 
ingly. 


OnE forenoon the wind turned suddenly 
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to the north. Almost without a moment’s 
notice the balmy weather that had pre- 

vailed for several weeks changed to a 
howling, boisterous squall. The wind 
blew its icy breath into every crevice of 
the windows and doors, and the mercury 
plunged, like a hunted ‘thing, to the bot- 
tom of the thermometer. 

While trying to meet the exigencies of 
the storm, we caught the flutter of little 
wings and saw our dainty pet fly straight 
to a cold, north window. By this time the 
squall had assumed the proportions of a 
blizzard and the window was as frigid as 
a cake of ice. I lifted the foolish little in- 
sect from the pane and placed her gently 
upon a fern which occupied a cozy place 
in the room. She was apparently dis- 
pleased at my interference and returned 
immediately to the window. Again I car- 
ried her to the fern, and again she spurned 
my attentions. 

I was unprepared to battle against such 
obstinacy, and having more pressing mat- 
ters to occupy my time and attention, I 
left the wilful insect to her fate. I knew 
that, at best, her life would be brief and 
felt that she had a right to choose her own 
ending. 

Returning about twenty minutes later, 
I picked up the lifeless form of the once 

ay little Lacewing. The wings were still 
jeweled with their brilliant spangles, the 
eyes retained their gorgeous hues, but the 
neck and body were thin and wan, the 
antennae broken, and the edges of her 
filmy garments frayed and bedraggled. 


Tuus was the passing of Little Sister. 
Her brief, capricious life had come to a 
tragic end. Atropos, the Inflexible, had 
snipped the thread that had bound her to 
a world of unnatural environment and 


had sent her perturbed spirit into the 
Elysium of her kind. 








Kalamazoo Catalog 





MAZOO - D 


of Factory Prices 
33 Cele) yy 


SAVINGS 
IN YEARS 


Write now f fee this pew EKALA- 





-YOU 


CATALOG, — > you factory 
reductions, 


prices at sensa 


MTT 


Make your selections direct 
from factory stock. 200 styles 
sau and sizes. Kalamazoo prices are 
A rat ee | lower, far lower than ever, but 
} | ‘ Kalamazoo quality, famous for 
idly main 
> 


tained, 


Ranges as low as $37.50 


aa 111 : 81 years, is rigi 
pew it\a: ot Don’t miss the new Coal and 
/ : i Wood Ranges, 

tion Gas and Coal 
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new Combina- 
Coal Ranges—new 


colors, new improvements. 
Also Gos, Stov 
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es, Oil Stoves, 


Heaters as low as $24.15 
Pages of colored pictures and 
descriptions of heat circulators. 


New low prices on furnaces 
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50 years. 
Sold by all druggists. 


Mailed for 15c in coin 
or stamps. 


CaAUTION—Bird Manna is 
sold only in White Metal 
foe with this Trade 
in Red. 


~ seeded of imitations 


MAKES CANARIES SING 


Restores their health and 
feathers and keeps them 
fit. It is a food, a tonic and 
@ song restorer. 


It has been the one dependable 
' bird specific for more than 


Bird Book Free 





PHILADELPHIA BIRD FOOD CO 
400 N. 3rd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











and other organizations may be 


ganization! These lectures will 


Write today for full particu 





Better Homes and Gard 
Des Moines, Iowa 


the aid of Better Homes and Gardens IIlus- 
trated Lectures. Delicately tinted lantern 
slides, interesting manuscripts and even a 
stereopticon, if one is not locally available, 
will be sent you without expense to your or- 


standing events on your a ay for the year. 


CLUB PROGRAMS 


Fascinating programs for your garden club 


given with 


prove out- 





Club Program Department 
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Hinges, Latches, pocuere, 
Prices. Send for ca: 
Dept. A 


HAND FORGED IRON WARE 


Foot Scrapers, 


Andirons, ey per op Fe ,etc. At Lowest 


ice list. 


CHIMNEY ROCK FORGE 
Hendersonville, N. Car. 
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Oil for Club 
Machinery 


[ Continued from page 52] 


club—the membership fees and income 
from funds invested or in a savings 
account that will not be disturbed during 
the year—and in making up the budget 
we find it a wise precaution to deduct 
10 percent from the gross for possible 
shrinkage. The. requirements, then, of 
each department are carefully considered 
not only in relation to the work to be 
done but also in relation to whether or not 
the sum asked is in proportion to the en- 
tire budget. ” 

“But,” I objected, “your club is a 
small one. Doesn’t this seem rather un- 
necessary?” 

She smiled. “It makes no difference 
whether the club’s income is large or 
small. It should be budgeted definitely. 
Budgeting has the result of lightening the 
duties of the finance chairman, since the 
members know before entering on the 
winter’s work just how the dues they pay 
are to be expended and realize the exact 
amount possible on this basis to be used 
for club projects. In this way we avoid 
hasty and ill-advised appropriations and 
the entire group is aware that if the club 
is to undertake additional activities it will 
mean raising more money.” 


Tue treasurer, of course, is in charge of 
club funds, supervision of the budget, and 
paying accounts. Before a bill can be paid 
it must be presented to the club, properly 
allowed and authorized by the signature 
of the president or the chairwoman of the 
finance committee. A precaution that may 
save embarrassing confusion should the 
treasurer be ill or for any reason unable to 
attend to the duties of the office is the 
authorizing of the president or chair- 
woman of the finance committee to sign 
the checks in any emergency. This is 
done by a vote of the club in a regular 
meeting, and it is also arranged that the 
checks shall then be countersigned by 
the one not making the original signature. 

Any money-raising activities aside from 
collecting dues are the responsibility of 
the finance chairwoman. However, money 
received by this chairwoman is immedi- 
ately turned over to the treasurer for 
deposit in the club’s bank account. 

“Most important of all, the budget 
director should work in close coéperation 
with the executive committee and other 
committee chairwomen to insure the 
club’s adherence to the budget.” 


[ Editor’s Note: To help the club that 
must raise money to complete its budget 
or for activities not included in the 
budget, Mrs. McElroy has prepared for 
you a new leaflet, B-O-6, ““ Money-making 
Plans for the Club.” For the Parent- 
Teacher Association wishing an outline of 
a year’s work or for the club planning a 
program on the public schools, she can 
supply Leaflet B-O-8, “A Program for a 
Parent-Teacher Association.” Please in- 
close a 2-cent stamp for postage on each 
leaflet you order. 

If there are questions concerning club 
management that puzzle you, or if you 
wish more information about the duties 
of the club secretary or treasurer, she will 
gladly help you. Address Edith Wasson 
McElroy, Club Editor, Better Homes and 
Gardens, Des Moines.| 








Bossi 


OBBIE was the champion between- 
B meals nibbler of the neighborhood. 
And yet he remained seriously under- 
weight. ‘“*Cocoa made with milk is 
what he needs,” said the family doctor. 
“Its satisfying flavor will stop that 
between-meals craving, and it’s fine 
for building weight.” 

Doctor was right. Bobbie’s weight 
soon began to climb. First one, then 
two, then three, four and five brand 
new pounds made their appearance. 
Father and mother were mightily 
pleased and so was Bobbie, for he 
couldn’t remember ever having found 
anything that tasted so good as this 
drink called cocoa. 

Even if your children are up to nor- 
mal weight, they 
need the bene- 
fits of Baker’s 
Cocoa, prepared 
with milk. Every 
growing young- 
ster requires the 
precious nutri- 
tious elements 


BAKER'S 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


© 1981, G. F. Corp. 





le stopped eating — 
and gained 5 pounds 


contained in a 
cup of this deli- 
cious drink. Not 
only carbohy- 
drates and pro- 
teins, not only 
calcium and 
phosphorus, but 


also Vitamin A 





and Vitamin B. 

A nation-wide survey showed that 
77% of thedietitians, editors of women’s 
magazines and professional nursesagree 
«“Baker’s Cocoa is best.” There’s a 
good reason, too, for Baker’s is made 
from the choicest beans that money 
can buy, and its goodness is further 
enhanced by the unique heritage of 
151 years’ experience. Serve Baker’s 
regularly and you’ll find that grown- 


upsenjoy it just as much as children do, 





Write for 60-page illustrated Cocoa and 
Chocolate recipe book: General Foods, 
Dept. CM-101, Battle Creek, Mich. In 
Canada, address: General Foods, 
Limited, Cobourg, Ontario. 






See Advertising Index, page 107 








Story by Marguerite Gode 


D. YOU remember Old Adam’s 
story about Lady-Bird Beetle? (Old 
Adam is the gardener-by-the-day, do 
you remember?) Here is another of 
his stories, for Babette and Jerry, and 
you, too, about the Lady-Bird’s cous- 
ins, the Water Beetles: 

Once upon a late summertime there 
was a very little water bug who lived 
with his brothers on the edge of Blue 
Ripple Pool, in Tree Shadow Pasture. 
He was a drab little creature with a 
grayish black body and queer paddle- 
shape legs that served as oars in mov- 
ing him about over the water. 

Altho he resembled his brothers 
in appearance, he had been of a dif- 
ferent disposition ever since the day 
he had hatched from the egg which 
his mother had left attached to the 
stem of a water plant. “I want a name 
of my own,” he had said, “I am not 
content to be called a water bug.” 


ALL the other pond creatures laughed 
at him. “What would you do with a 
name?” they asked. ‘“‘No one pays 
any attention to us out here in the 
meadow. It would only be something 
else to carry about on your small 
shoulders.” 

But the littlest water bug was not 
to be persuaded. “You can laugh if 
you wish,” he said. ““Some day I will 
find a name that will be my very own.” 

But long weeks passed and brought 
no change in the life of the littlest 
water bug. His days were spent row- 
ing about on the surface of the water 
in search of insect food. Sometimes he 
ran races with his brothers, like the 
varsity oarsmen of large colleges 
do. Sometimes he rested in the soft 
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The Children’s Pleasure Chest 


Old Adam Tells About 


““Fleetest” 


mud-shore beds and tried to be con- 
tent. But more often he went explor- 
ing about under all the rooted tree 
trunks in hopes he would discover an 
unused name lying about somewhere. 
You see, he did not even know where 
names came from. 

“If I could only dive like the diving 
beetles or whirl about like the whirli- 
gigs,” he said, “I might be some- 
body.” 


TH E diving beetles agreed with him. 
“Why don’t you try diving?” they 
suggested. “It is very simple. First, 
we fill the little tanks under our wing 
covers with air. Then down we go 
underneath the water. It is great 
fun.” 

‘And look at us!” cried the whirli- 
gigs proudly. “‘ We also can dive. Yes- 
terday I heard Babette tell Jerry that 
we looked like really and truly sub- 
marines. Watch us whirl. Our cousins, 
the land beetles, are envious of our 
swimming abilities. When we are 
down beneath the water we can see 
both above and below at the same 
time because our eyes are divided into 
four parts and separated so we can 
watch in all directions at once. Come 
along, little water bug. See if you can 
dive to the bottom of the pond.” 

The littlest water bug ducked his 
head beneath the water. Soon he was 


B 


Conducted by Louise Rockwell 


forced to come up for air. “Ha! Ha! 
Ha!” laughed the water creatures. 
“A great diver you are. You had 
better stay on shore or you will get 
drowned.” 

“Never mind, youngster,” sympa- 
thized the old bull frog from a nearby 
lily pad. “Just stick to your rowing; 
you may surprise them all yet.” And 
he winked his eye knowingly, which 
meant he had a secret tucked away 
somewhere for a future day. The 
littlest water bug had much respect 
for the wisdom of this very old frog 
gentleman. So he took his advice and 
spent long hours improving the length 
of his paddle strokes while his broth- 
ers feasted or dozed on the mossy 
banks. 


THEN one morning the whole pond 
was shaken with the news that Old 
Mr. Bull Frog had offered a reward 
of 500 flies for the swimmer who could 
lower the pond’s record. 

“The prize is already ours,” boasted 
the diving beetles. ““We can swim 
underneath the waves and out-dis- 
tance everyone.” 

The littlest water bug feared this 
might be true. However, the prize 
was worth trying for, even against 
odds. He was so excited when morn- 
ing came he could eat no breakfast. 
Old Mr. Bull Frog encouraged him. 
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“You have been doing some excellent 
rowing the past few days,” he said, “and 
altho you are only half an inch long you 
may surprise them all.” 

At last the race started. Almost at the 
first croak of the frog-starter the diving 
beetles disappeared under water. This 
was very confusing to the littlest water 
bug, as he had no way of knowing just 
where they were. The whirligigs did not 
worry him a great deal. They spent so 
much of the time going about in circles 
that they were soon out-distanced. Here 
and there a cousin water bug was seen 
floating upside-down, with just enough of 
his back protruding to carry air to the 
cavities underneath his wings. Others were 
paddling feverishly about on their backs. 

But daily practice and right eating had 
done much for the littlest water bug. 
Suddenly he bumped into something. 
It was a diving beetle which had come up 
for a fresh supply of air. The littlest water 
bug made one last effort. He paddled as 
he had never paddled before. And then, 
the shore! 

“Hurrah!” shouted Old Mr. Bull Frog. 
“Hurrah!” shouted all the water crea- 
tures. “The littlest water bug has won.” 

“T am proud of you,” rejoiced the frog 
gentleman as he handed over the reward 
to the happy little creature. “‘ You are the 
fleetest swimmer in Blue Ripple Pond.” 

“Fleetest,” repeated the little water 
bug. “Wouldn’t that make a pleasant- 
sounding name for someone!” 

“And why not?” laughed the bull frog. 
“From now on, you may have it for your 
very own.” 

“And that is how, children,” Old Adam 
concluded his story, “a very little water 
bug came to be called ‘Fleetest.’ It isn’t 
any wonder he was proud of it, for it was 
well earned.” 


And Did You Know 


1. Some water beetles kill and devour 
water insects and small fish. 

2. Water bugs often fly away from their 
native pond, especially if it is in danger 
of becoming dry. 

3. Some beaked water bugs live beneath 
the water, some on top. 

4. Whirligigs dance and whirl on the 
water. They have long-claw front legs and 
paddle-shape hind legs. 

5. Diving beetles have flattened, fringed 
hind legs fitted for swimming. 

6. Water boatmen and back swimmers 
feed on smaller water creatures. They 
sleep in the mud at the bottom of the 
pond during the winter. 

7. Some diving beetles push their heads 
above the water to catch a bubble of air 
with their antennae so that they may tuck 
it beneath their wings and continue swim- 
ming. 


Betsy Builds a House 


[ Editor’s Note: Betsy is a real little 
girl. She is 3 years old. This is the second 
of a series of “Just Like Me” stories of 
her daily activities, told as she would 
tell it if she could write, and set down 
(unknown to Betsy) by her mother.] 


On THE corner across the street from 
Betsy’s home some men were building a 
new house. They were putting brown 
bricks on top of one another. They were 


making cement to hold the bricks to- 
gether. A little engine chugged away all 
day. Chug, chug, chug! Chug, chug, chug! 

Qne afternoon when Father came home 
from the office, Betsy ran down the street 
to meet him. She ran as fast as her legs 
would go. Father was glad to see her. He 
gave her the newspaper to carry home. 
Then he said: “Betsy, I’ll tell you what 
we can do. Let’s go to see the new house.” 

Father and Betsy walked to the corner. 
Father stopped. Betsy stopped and looked 
up the street and down the street (what 
was she looking for?) to see if any cars 
were coming. Betsy’s Father always 
waits for her to look for the cars. 

One car went by. Two cars went by. 
Three cars went by. Mary was in the last 
car. She waved to Betsy. Betsy waved to 
Mary like this. When all the cars were 
gone, Betsy said, “Safe now, Father 
Boy.” They walked across the street. 

Father took hold of Betsy’s hand. They 
walked upstairs and looked out of the 
holes in the wall, that would be windows 
and doors some day. They looked across 
the street, where home was. They could see 
Ring, the dog, asleep on a rug on the 
porch. They could see Mother sitting in 
the swing. They waved at Mother and 
she waved at them. Father said: “I be- 
lieve dinner is ready now. See, Mother is 
waiting for us.” 

Father and Betsy went downstairs, 
slowly, slowly, slowly, slowly. There was 
no railing to hold to, so Betsy held tightly 
to Father’s hand. On the floor in the hall 
were some wood shavings. Betsy took 
some home to play with. 








After dinner Betsy took her big blocks 
out of the box and made a house on the 
floor. She left holes in the walls for win- 
dows and one big hole for a door. She 
made a porch with many, many steps. 
She made a street and put a little car on 
it. All the time she was saying: “Chug, 


chug, chug! Chug, chug, chug! 

Father said, “What ts that chugging?” 

“Tt is my make-believe engine that 
mixes concrete,” said Betsy. “I am build- 
ing a new house.” 

“Who will live in your house?” asked 
Father. 

“My four wooden dolls will live in my 
house,” said Betsy. “They are a Father, 
a Mother, a Little Boy, and a Little Girl. 
Who will live in the new house across the 
street? Will there be little boys and girls, 
babies with rattles, dolls, tricycles, and 
little wagons?” 

“T wonder,” said Father. 

“T wonder, wonder, wonder,”’said Betsy. 

Mother said: “We'll watch for the big 
moving truck to come. If it brings rattles 
and dolls and tricycles and little wagons, 
there will surely be little boys and a baby 
to play with you and Tommy and Mary.” 







































































Do you know 
what to do with this 
problem? 


Cc OUNTLESS mothers are strug- 
(| gling with the problem of 
the child that “won’t eat.” Little 
babe—toddler—and even the older 
child present this difficult attitude— 
because it is so largely just artitude. 
The modern mother is interested not 
only in what to feed her baby or young 
child—but how to feed him, 


Ask Your Doctor 


Baby’s doctor should be consulted on the 
question of what your own individual baby’s 
diet should be. He will be glad to explain why 
vitamin and mineral salt conservation give the 
Gerber Products an important place in baby’s 
diet. You will find your doctor interested, too, 
in the question of baby’s attitude toward food. 


Send for Free Booklet 


Dr. Lillian B. Storms, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Education and Nutrition of the Gerber 
Products Division, has just completed a new 
booklet which should be welcomed by mothers 
in their study of the question of baby’s meal- 
time psychology. In addition to its discussion 
of the preparation, general function and food 
values of the Gerber Products, Dr. Storms’ 
booklet contains much that should be of inter- 
est to the thousands of mothers who are strug- 
gling—largely alone—with the problem of the 
child that won’t eat. Fill in the coupon below, 
and we will gladly mail you a copy. 


Strained Vegetable Soup 
Strained Carrots - Strained 
Prunes-Strained Spinach 
Strained Tomatoes 
Strained Peas - Strained 
Green Beans. 
15¢ at grocers 
and druggists 











: | 9 ’ 
erber’s 
STRAINED 
VEGETABLES 


Dr. Lillian B. Storms, Ph.D., 
Director, Dept. of Education 
and Nutrition, Gerber Prod- 
ucts Div., Fremont Can- 
: ning Co., Fremont, Mich. 
Please send free copy of your booklet ““Baby’s 
Vegetables and Some Notes on Mealtime 
Psychology.” 
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HOUSEWIVES! 


Here’s an end to the most unpleasant 
of all household tasks! Here’s perfect 
bathroom sanitation! Here are precious 
minutes saved! 

Scrubbing toilet bowls is old-fashioned. 
Sani-Flush, an antiseptic, cleansing 
powder, dees a far quicker, easier, safer 
job. Just sprinkle a little into the toilet 
bowl, follow the directions on the can, 
flush, and watch the bowl grow spotless 
before your eyes. All germs are killed, 
all odors eliminated. Even the hidden 
trap, which no brush can reach, is 
cleansed and purified. 

Sold by grocery, drug and hardware 
stores, 25c; in Canada, 35c. The Hygienic 
Products Co., Canton, Ohio. (Another 
use for Sani-Flush — cleaning automo- 
bile radiators. See directions on can.) 


Sani-Flush 


CLEANS CLOSET BOWLS 
WITHOUT SCOURING 











With these ALL-LEATHER 


UTILITY Gloves 
for HOME USE 
Thousands of busy 


women are using 
these remarkable 
loves to keep their 
nds always in 
“Party Condition” 


Soft as Kid.. Easy to Wear 


Made from select imported leather, processed to 
render it amazingly soft and pliable. EezyWear 
Gloves permit almost barehand freedom, yet pro- 
vide all-leather protection against the grime, dirt 
and scuffing of GARDENING, HOUSEWORK, 
FURNACE CARE and similar activities. Men as 
well as women enjoy the comfort and protection 
these gloves give at rough tasks. 

Made in “SMALL” and “MEDIUM” sizes 
Dirt-proof for Women and “‘LARGE”’ size for Men. 
D ura b | @ Sold by department stores (house-furn- 


ishings or notion dep’t.), central hard- 
Washable ware and seed stores. Or send 75e for pair, 


postpaid. Ask for Eezy Wear by name. Made exclusively by 


THE NATIONAL GLOVE COMPANY 
Dept. B-10 Columbus, Ohio 


Eeziy Wear Gioves 




























We Follow Stars, and 
Learn About Ourselves 
[ Continued from page 38 | 


to a T.) The natal gem of Aries is the 
bloodstone, and you will always have 
luck when you wear it. Your flower is the 
violet.” 

Next came Carolyn, who is a May girl, 
and then, to the delight of all, Margaret 
and Marion, our twins, were born on June 
1, in the sign of Gemini, the Twins. Who 
could ask for a stranger coincidence? 
They were told that they were change- 
able, fond of travel, and always busy. And 
they are; in fact, so pat were some of the 
descriptions the astrologer read from his 
scroll that we strongly suspected he had 
been helped by Peggy in preparing his 
horoscopes. But it was all in fun anyway, 
so what did it matter? 


V4 HEN we had gone the rounds of the 
Club we found that almost every sign of 
the zodiac was represented by one or 
more of the members. Those whose birth- 
days fell in the same sign heard somewhat 
the same horoscopes but changed a bit to 
suit their individual characters. 

It was some time before we had heard 
all the fortunes, and as it was almost as 
much fun to listen to the others as to our 
own we all stood and sat about spell- 
bound. By the time our astrologer had 
finished with Betty, last on the list be- 
cause her birthday comes in February, 
the sign of Pisces, the Fish, we were all 
calling her “Poor Fish.” 

We then wandered out into the garden, 
gazing at the clear October sky to try to 
discover the zodiac signs for ourselves. 
Ted, who by this time had removed his 
astrologer’s robe, brought out a small 
telescope and we took turns in looking at 
the stars thru it. He pointed out the dif- 
ferent important constellations, the Great 
Bear, or as we call it, the Dipper, Orion’s 
Belt, and Cassiopeia’s Chair. 


4 HILE we were busy with the stars we 
had not noticed what Peggy was about, 
so we were greatly surprised to see a blaze 
shine suddenly at the end of the garden. 

“A fire, a camp fire!” we all pe 
and as the night was growing chilly we 
gathered around it and found Peggy pre- 
paring a feast of mouth-watering good- 
ness. The fireplace is a regular part of 
Peggy’s garden, being an improvised 
stove made of rocks with a big sheet-iron 
top and a chimney that carries off the 
smoke and the sparks. It’s safe for us girls 
to use and makes cooking out-of-doors 
easy and lots of fun. 

On an improvised table Peggy had a 
big platter of meat cakes in place of the 
usual “wienies” that most often form the 
main dish of our out-of-doors feasts. The 
cakes, we discovered, were made of 3 
parts ground beef to 1 of pork; they were 
seasoned with salt and pepper. Beside 
them was a plate piled high with round, 
flat rolls cut in half thru the middle and 
two other plates with huge round slices 
of Spanish onion and tomatoes. 

What fun we had eating our perfectly 
huge sandwiches as we sat on blankets 
spread on the ground or stood around the 
fire. The hot cocoa served in the paper 
cups that are impervious to heat was just 
the finishing touch to our out-of-doors 
feast, and it warmed us wonderfully. Then 
there were marshmallows to toast. 
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Coop FOOD 


Guard your canary’s 
health and song by feed- 
ing it French's Bird 
Seed—a nourishin 
mixture of pure seed, 
laboratory-tested and 
| Air-Washed to remove 
all dirt, dust and chaff. 
BIRD BISCUIT 
FREE— 


in every package of French's 
Bird Seed. This French's 
Bird Biscuit is a blend of 
selected seeds birds love 
to eat. Ask for French's Pet 
Supplies in grocery, drug, 
i department stores or pet 
shops. If the dealer does not 
have the product you want, 
you can order it by mail from: 
THE R. T. FRENCH 
COMPANY 
2032 Mustard Sr. 
Rochester, 


FREE 
Write for FREE (ana 
Book and Sample ‘Pac 
age French’s “Bird Seed 


Frenchs 


FRENCH’ S 
BIRD SEED 
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Special few } 
A W DU-ALL Catalog on Gear Shift M 
Grower’s Manual”. 10-DAY TRIAL ‘Orr 


Equipmen* another = 
~maker! Makes powerful tractor 
old suto at low cost. New HIGH 
(30-in. clearance) st 
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you're i 


SnAW mre. CO. 1610 Front St., cilkieane, Ghee. 


 BUIST’S 


BULBS BLOOM 


TULIPS, HYACINTHS, 
NARCISSUS, CROCUS, ETC. 
For beautiful flowers in your 
ye this — or - your gar- 
en next Spring—plant Buist's 
Bulbs. 

New free catalog now ready. 
ROBERT BUIST COMPANY 

4 So. Front St., Phila., Pa. 














$goo Stationery 


200 SHEETS — IOO ENVELOPES 
PRINTED WITH NAME & ADDRESS 

Ideal for social correspondence, household business 
pve and student use. Hammermill bond paper. 

inting is rich, dark blue. Plate Gothic type. Correct 
note size, 6 in. x 7 in. Both paper and envelopes printed 
with name and address, not to exceed 4 lines, 30 characters 
to a line. Send only $1.00. ($1.10 west of Denver.) Satis- 
faction or money back. 


Write today. 
B. F. SHAW PRINTING CO. ( (Esr, 1851) DIXON, ILLINOIS 

















It seemed no time at all before we 
heard toots from the auto horns of the 
fathers and brothers who had promised 
to call for the girls who lived too far from 
Peggy’s to walk home, and the party 
broke up with regret. 


{ Editor’s Note: Perhaps you would like 
a copy of Ted’s horoscopes, one for each 
month of the year, so that you, too, can 
give a star-gazing party of your own. Ad- 
dress your request to “Jane,” Better 
Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, Iowa, 
and include a 2-cent stamp for postage.| 


We Quilt From 
Old and New Designs 


[ Continued from page 35 | 





requires a 12-inch block, and so on. 

The perforated patterns stamp with 
either powder or paste. We recommend a 
wax-base paste in gray or yellow, which 
transfers by using a cotton pad dampened 
with naptha or gasoline. Full directions 
are included with the order as No. 206. 

For pillow tops, chair seats, or any 
project where the back is not to be seen, 
the stamping is usually done on cheese- 
cloth. This, with an interlining of cotton 
and the silk or cotton top, is basted to- 
gether and quilted. Many young moderns 
finish thar full-size quilts after this fash- 
ion—one block or a group of blocks in a 
section. 

Comforter quilting requires different 
patterns from those used in quilt-making. 
Bats are heavier, therefore lines must be 
farther apart, which means considerably 
less work in quilting. Our comforter de- 
sign is therefore as new as some of the 
others are old. We supply it in a wax- 
transfer form as No. 752P, to be stamped 
with a hot iron onto your own material, 
or we will stamp it for you, onto splendid 
high-luster rayon-satin. This is 40 inches 
wide, which leaves side strips to use for 
binding after two widths are sewn to- 
gether, as a width of 72 inches is suffi- 
cient. The top really comes to you cut 90 
inches long by 80 wide, seamed in the 
middle and stamped on rayon-satin in 
pale gold, green, or rose, as No. 752. Lin- 
ing of the same material, unstamped, is 
No. 752L. A 2-pound, part wool bat may 
be ordered as No. 640. 

An excellent thread for quilting any- 
thing as heavy as a comforter is No. 50 
twist, which comes in 125-yard balls. Four 
of these balls are required for a comforter; 
these you may have as No. 752T for the 
four balls, matching the rayon-satin in 
color. 

This makes an exquisite silken coverlet 
for the guest room, or a handsome gift. 
The wax pattern may be adjusted nar- 
rower for the twin-size bed, or we will 
stamp it to finish narrower if you pre- 
fer, the yardage and price being the same. 

A vanity bench pad may be had in the 
same material and colors as the comfort, 
as shown in the sketch, order No. 760. 
Size is 24 by 16 with 4 yards of boxing 
strip or flouncing cut 3)4 inches wide. 
Pillow top 13 inches square stamped with 
a matching tulip design and plain back 
may be had on the same, gold, rose or 
green as No. 761. Pattern stamped on 
lightest weight muslin to quilt thru 


sheet wadding and the satin top 1s included 
with both 760 and 761. The Bench Pad 
No. 760 is $1.00, and the pillow No. 761 
is §0 cents. 
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Many Industrial Uses 





ie 


37 of the 1,000 
Uses for 
PLASTIC WOOD 


Repairs furniture 

Repairs gouges 

Repairs chipped veneers 
Seals cracks 

Repairs breaks 

Secures loose drawer pulls 
Secures loose castors 
Repairs broken toys 

Repairs torn bookbindings 
Re-seals built-in tubs 
Secures loose tiles 

Repairs damaged toilet seats 
Repairs bathroom fixtures 
Repairs towel racks 

Fine for modeling 

Repairs glass holders 

Repairs drainboard cracks 
Seals holes around pipes 
Fills rat and mouse holes 
Seals cracks in shelving 
Repairs broken balusters 
Repairs linoleum 

Repairs baseboard cracks 
Seals floor cracks 

Repairs shingled roofs 
Repairs concrete floor cracks 
Fills old screw holes 

Seals cracks in stucco 
Repairs wood rot 

Tree surgery 

For leaks around window frames 
Strengthens rungs and joints 
Fills cracks between floorboards 
Repairs loose tool handles 
Repairs broken screens 
Rectifies mistakes in carpentry 





For cabinet-making 
MEE 


Specifications 


Tensile Son 

1500 lbs. per sq. inch 
Crushing to 4000 Ibs. per sq. in. 
Weight per Cubic Foot 30 Ibs. 
Absorption, Fresh Water . 30% 
Absorption, Oil ... . 33% 


Hold upon small screws 
(White Pine at 100) . 143% 


Comeharring)’ - 400" to 500” F. 









Just Send in 5 Other 


J— 


Uses to get this 
Large Can of 





FREE! 


ITHOUT a doubt PLAstTic Woop 

is one of the greatest discoveries 
of the century. Imagine getting out 
of a can or tube a malleable substance 
that you can mould like putty, that 
hardens into weather-proof, water- 
proof wood...That’s PLAsTic Woop! 


With PLAstTic Woop you can seal 
cracks, hide nicks, correct mistakes, 
cover up signs of wear and tear around 
the house. After it hardens it never 
warps. You can paint, stain or lacquer 
it. You can carve it, turn it in a lathe. 
And it holds nails and screws better 
than most natural woods. 


PLASTIC Woop has an endless num- 
ber of uses. 37 are mentioned here. 
Name just 5 more. Write them down 
on this coupon and mail to us. We'll 


send you a regular size can—any color 
you prefer—of PLASTIC Woop free! 


No obligation at all. Also we'll send 
you a big, 48-page book crammed full 
of facts concerning PLASTIC Woop— 
which comes in cans and tubes and 
is sold by all paint, hardware and de- 
partment stores in 9 colors. 
' FILL IN AND MAIL FOR FREE CAN 
! The A. S. BOYLE CO., Dept. 10-BHG 
* Cincinnati, Ohio 

Here are 5 more uses for PLASTIC WOOD. 


Please send me—free—a regular size can of 
this new kind of wood. 


I schetvsbentinsienioltineinipalicntiiilaieed 
+ Eee eee a SOLAR SS ea . 
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See Advertising Index, page 107 
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Free Book Helps 





(inderella 37.50 


HE FREE BOOK, “‘New and Better Ways to 

Wash Clothes,” tells how to wash all the chil- 
dren’s things—from diapers to crib blankets, from 
sheer baby dresses to sturdy play suits—so they 
look better and last longer. Helpful hints on wash- 
ing grown-ups’ things, too. Saves time, work, money 
and clothes—and you can save them even more with 
a Cinderella Washer. 

No mother of a baby or young child can afford to 
be without a Cinderella. In a jiffy it washes out the 
quickly needed things. It saves untold work from 
day to day. 

Cinderella does away with moving parts, with 
rubbing and scrubbing, with wear and tear. Instead, 
an utterly new “‘Vacuum-Action”’ principle sucks 
water and suds through every thread of the 
clothes, washing them quickly, safely, perfectly. 

Dealers everywhere offer Cinderella on very easy 
terms. See it demonstrated—and mail the coupon 
for the “‘Ways-to-Wash” booklet now. 


The BLACK & DECKER MFG. CO. 
World's Largest Manufacturer of Portable Electric Tools 
714 E. Pennsyivania Ave., Towson, Md. 


Please send me the FREE Booklet, “New and Bet- 
ter Ways to Wash Clothes.” 


I sid cdhiinahincincsehilainaniscndateatinabibieiannliie tases 
NE cidabinciclicsthditinsaechenistipiishasetttainchinabihaptatniteanmenitdaieibdecnd 
( City) (County) wee (State) 











The Bulbs that 
bloom in the Spring 


Tulips, Hyacinths and the 
other lovely harbingers of 
Spring should be ordered 
now from the great assort- 
. ment in 
















Dreer’s 
Autumn Catalogue 


This book lists all Plants and 
Seeds which should be planted 
in the Fall, including 
Roses specially prepared 
for that purpose. 


For a free copy mention this 
publication and be sure to 
address Dept. C 





SPRING CARVE! rN ST 
ADELPHIA .f 


New wep. finest quality, 
PECANS paper shell, jumbo size, sent 
prepaid, 3 lbs., $2.00; 10 
Ibs., $6.00; 50 lbs., $29.25. Illustrated price list FREE. 


HITCHCOCK PECAN CO., HITCHCOCK, TEXAS 








We Quilt From 
Old and New Designs 


Prices for Artcraft Articles 


Perforated quilting designs as shown: 


No. 278, Feather Band, 4% inches 
wide, 20 cents. 

No. 671, Pineapple, 7 x 9 inches, 25 
cents. 

No. 259, Four Flowers, 8 inches, 25 
cents. 

No. 250, Dove of Peace, 10/4 inches, 20 
cents. 

No. 327, Cherry Basket, 10 inches, 25 
cents. 

No. 262, Anchor, 12 inches, 25 cents. 


No. 
cents. 

Other designs: 

No. 253, Feather Circle, 3-, 6-, and 8- 
inch saizes (state size wanted), 20 cents. 

No. 253, Feather Circle, 10-, 12-, 14- 
inch sizes, 25 cents. 

No. 253, Feather Circle, 16- and 18- 
inch sizes, 30 cents. 

No. 255, Lace Vein Feather, right and 
left patterns each 4 x 10 inches, 25 cents. 


251, Harp of Erin, 14 inches, 30 


No. 257, Narrow Cable, 3 inches wide, 
20 cents. 

No. 258, Wide Cable, 6 inches wide, 25 
cents. 

No. 327, Cherry Basket, 10 inches, 25 
cents. 

No. 328, President’s Wreath, 13 inches, 
25 cents. 

No. 329, Plumed Swastika, 18 inches, 
3° cents. 

No. 343, Running Vine, 2 inches wide, 
20 cents. 


No. 633, Tulip, 8 inches, 20 cents. 

No. 634, Tulip Corner and Border (4 
inch border), 25 cents. 

No. 752, Stamped Rayon-satin top, 80 
x go inches, pale gold, green, or rose, $4. 

No. 752 Lining of Rayon- Satin, un 
stamped and in same colors, $3. 

No. 640, 2-pound, part wool, bat, $3.50. 

No. 752T, Four balls of comfort twist, 
No. 50 size, 50 cents. 

No. 752P, Wax transfer pattern of 
quilted comforter, 75 cents. 











Quilts in a Hurry 


EVEN the busy woman can have this 
quilt! The pieces are ready-cut for this 
Noonday Lily Quilt, a combination of 
piecing and applique, and Mrs. McKim 
recommends sewing all but the applique 
portions on the machine, using No. 70 
thread. There are 33 cut parts for each 
single block of fast-color gingham in two 
values of rose-pink with apple-green and 
white, and there are 25 blocks. Those 
with alternating white squares are No. 
300M at $4. 

Address Ruby Short McKim, Artcraft 
Department, Better Homes and Gardens, 
Box 1210, Des Moines, lowa. 

















The BEST SCREEN 
PERFORMANCE 
of the year— 


Screen favor is fickle, but one old favorite 
knows how to keep friends. This winter 
you'll find 3-in-One on more screens than 
ever before. 


When the flies stop flying and your 
screens come down, give them a coat of 
3-in-One Oil before putting them away. In 
the spring, the wire will be free of rust; as 
sound as ever. 


Animal, mineral and vegetable oils blended 
in 3-in-One make it clean, lubricate and 
prevent rust better than any plain mineral 
oil ever can. All stores; handy cans and 
bottles. Write today for free sample. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
DEPARTMENT A-1!26 
170 VARICK ST., NEW YORK 
260 Second Avenue 
Ville St. Pierre, Montreal 


3-IN-ONE OIL 


CLEANS - OILS - PROTECTS 


















DIRECT FROM HOLLAND, 






. U7 ‘O show how Templin-Bradley’s spe- 

cially imported Dutch Bulbs will make 
your garden sparkle with brilliant colors, 
we make this ‘get acquainted”’ offer: 


$1.06 Value 
FREE! Our 46th Annual Fall -~ Guide, full 
of if plantin —— "7 and listing the best bulbs, 
Bianta for fall fall planting. ye Pen aula 

-—— eter wv aneve Bic BULBS and ci a. to 


THE ve rem top ~ op RAOL ay COMPANY 
5702 DETROIT -- CLEVELAND, O10 


10 Peonies *2- 


Beautiful double varieties. Bach dif- 
ferent and labeled. A beautiful vari- 
ety from FRANCE FREE. Strong 
vigorous roots. Will greet you each 
spring as long as you live, even if you 
neglect them. 


30 IRISES $2 


All colors. Two each of 15 beautiful varieties; 
All labeled. A rainbow of colors. Fragrant and 
beautiful. A French variety Free. Send for 
free catalog of 1000 Peonies and Irises. 


INDIAN SPRING FARMS, Inc, Box B, Baldwinsville, N. Y 


Plants Need Good Soil 


To insure heal thy, vigorous growth, plants must have 
good soil, especially indoor plants. Soil from some 
parts of the Mississi opi Valley is exceptionally fertile, 
— anything will grow init. This wonderful soil, 
ially prepared, may give new life to your favorite 
siento. Let us send you a few pounds for a trial. 
Sent prepaid at the following prices: 


2 Ibs. 25c; 5lbs.40c; 10 Ibs. 70c; 26 lbs. $1.65 
Sluyter Chemical Co., Old Masonic Temple, Davenport, Is. 


varieties of Hardy IRIS, Gorgeous Colors, 
|: including Seminole, the ‘World’s best dark 























red, labe ed and postpaid, for only $1. Six 
orders only $5 tter Buy Beauty ’s Best 
Bloom Bargain. Floral Booklet FREE. 
A. B. Katkamier, Macedon, N. Y. 
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Sincerely Simple, There- 
fore Economical to 


Build 


and consequently should cost but little 
more than plaster. Elsewhere the plaster 
is the usual white coat painted or calci- 
mined. 


[ Continued from page 23 | 


On THE second floor, bedrooms com- 
pactly arranged leave little waste space 
in the hall. Above the second-floor ceiling 
and under the roof is an air space and a 
storage space, where at the greatest the 
height is less than 7 feet. This is a small 
house of two floors, and attempting to 
force in a third would spoil the entire 
economic scheme. 

Suppose we have just driven the car 
into the garage. We leave here by way 
of the pass door and cross the entrance 
walk of the porch. Thru the latticed 
doors is caught a glimpse of brightly 
painted garden furniture, under the shel- 
ter of the roof and out upon the terrace 
and lawn. This outdoor living-room has all 
the privacy of the house, which would 
be lost without the protecting screen. 

Directly opposite the garage door the 

main entrance of the house opens into a 
small hallway, and no matter how small it 
is, seldom in good planning should it be 
omitted. If the front door and stairway 
give upon the living-room, it, soon ceasing 
to be that, becomes more of a hall. 
Note with this particular plan that while 
the dining-room is a comfortable size for 
the average small family, on party or 
féte days the table may be extended into 
the living-room to accommodate many 
guests. Both the dining-room and the end 
of the living-room have generous open- 
ings upon the sunny lawn and garden. 


Tue kitchen seems unusually large, 
doesn’t it? But it includes a pantry at one 
end and a laundry at the other. With a 
shelter over the service door ample pro- 
tection against the weather is provided. 
Routing tood from the door where it may 
be delivered upon the covered laundry 
trays, to the refrigerator and cases, to the 
sink, to the stove, and so to the dining- 
room has been thoughtfully considered. 
If coal must be used the stove is next to 
the chimney; which otherwise provides for 
a vented canopy. 

There are two bathrooms for three bed- 
rooms—that is more than comfort; it is 
luxury and very well worth the cost. 

Each bedroom is blessed with two ex- 
posures, so that light and air will at all 
times be plentiful. Interest and variety 
is given to two of the windows by trans- 
forming them into balconied French doors. 

As they are shown here, house and gar- 
den are designed each to make the most of 
the other and the two together pleasantly 
to fill the very small lot. 

Along the curving walk which skirts the 
two sides of the lot there may be played 
up much of the varying jov of a woodland 
path, with flowering shrubs on the side 
next to the lawn, dogwoods, rhododen- 
drons, and low trees, with wildflowers 
planted under, to border the boundary 
lines. The woodland path ends at a garden 
shelter. A few posts and a shingled roof 
with a bench and chairs. It forms the end 
of the dining-room vista and is comfortably 
close to the vegetable garden. I hope you 
look forward to building this home. 











TO — DIRT 


Premier Junior has a motor-driven 
brush and 50% stronger suction... 


ONLY $ 


When you clean thoroughly, you 
don’t have to clean so often. With this 
cleaner that gets ALL the dirt, you 
will save yourself many hours of work. 

Premier engineers have produced a 
marvelous cleaner that gets ALL the 
dirt by means of an ingenious motor- 
driven brush and 50% stronger suction 
than previous models. This Premier 
Junior sells for only $37.50—the finest 
cleaner with a motor-driven brush 
the money can buy. 

For larger homes the ultra-power- 
ful Premier Duplex simply cannot be 
out-performed. 

In addition, you also need the Premier 
Spic-Span, a handy little machine that 
takes the place of old-fashioned at- 
tachments, and costs only $15.50, com- 
plete with deodorizer and blower. It 
does ten big jobs for you. 

See all three models TODAY. Com. 
pare them with other makes. Then you 
will know why Premiers are such a 
fast selling line of vacuum cleaners. 

For helpful hints on household clean- 
ing, for the real facts about vacuum 
cleaner values, please send the coupon 
below for your free copy of “One Wo- 
man to Another,” by Barbara Britton. 


(Premier Electric 


THE PREMIER VACUUM CLEANER COMPANY 


(Division of Electric Vacuum Cleaner Co., Inc.) Dept. 1510, Cleveland, Ohio 





Branches in all leading cities. Made and sold 
in Canada by the Premier Vacuum Cleaner 
Co., Ltd., Toronto. 


Prices slightly higher west of Rockies and in Canada 








































JF 


Unit 


Foreign distributors 
International General Electric Co., Inc. 





THE SPIC-SPAN is perfect for 


upholstered furniture, mattresses, Com plete 
automobile u stery, etc. Has eee 
blower to clean difficult places $] ae 50 





and deodorizer to repel moths, 








THE PREMIER VACUUM CLEANER CO. 
DEPT. 1510, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


I want those helpful hints on cleaning. . .and 
the real facts about vacuum cleaner values. 





eee eee eee ee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee 
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This Month 
Make a Rock Garden 


It’s the best month to make it, that’s why. 
Now get the best plants you can buy. They 
will prove far the most satisfactory. It’s a 
waste of time to shop around trying to save 
a few pennies a plant. Low price plants are 
usually weaklings, that rarely all grow and 
require no end of coddling. Our plants are 
all husky full rooted field grown, every one 
at least 2 years old. Planted this fall they 
will start up strong next spring and give 
you blooms. 


Send for Rock and Hardy Garden Cata- 
log. Contains full directions for planting 
and growing each kind. Experts say it has 
no equal in this country. . 


THE BULBS YOU NEED 


Also send for bulb book as a guide 
both to your usual and your rock 
garden needs. Besides the finest 
among tulips and narcissi, we have 
a choice lot of little known treasures 
low growing kinds—some wild—so 
much in demand and so hard to get. 


Wayside Gardens 


MENTOR, OHIO 


HARDY ORIENTAL POPPIES 


Rare collection, flowers 8 in- 
ches across, beautiful colors, 
of rich brilliancy; $3-50 
Be WOO: ccacsese ee 
















These roots must be 
planted this Fall to bloom 
next Spring and each year. 


Ay 3 

DELPHINIUMS (PERENNIAL) 
FISCHER HYBRIDS —LIEBESFEUER, 
Advancement, Liebes Gluth, The Bishop, 
Countess C beth Fisch Britain’s 
Pride and etc. in 
this fancy collection. Blackmore & Langdon’s 
Wrexham & Hewitt’s Ltn! strains, extra fnez 
shades. All Flowers SHOW PRIZE W INNE 
Rare collection of 24 plants. Fancy varieties, 
655c each; For entire collection, $8.50. 


COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE 
5 years old; two trees................... $1.10 
8-9,-yr.-old trees, 3 times transplanted, extra 
bushy and nicely shaped, $1.10 each. 


1 EVERGREENS, $1 -85 


4 Norway Spruce, 2 Arbor- 
vitae, 2 Scotch Pine, 2 Biota Orientalis, Trees 
are 5 to 6 yoars old, 15 to 20 inches high. 


PERENN CK GARDEN 
PLANTS, Blooming age.......... 10c each 


We Ship posing September and October 
FREE: Bargain Price List 


The FISCHER NURSERIES 


Evergreen Dept. 29, EASTON, PA. 
Add 25c for Packing and Postage 


































Carn fobea 









Bt AN PAY GAN eC Ee 


¥ At home, by mail. Big fees, 
» Pleasant healthful work. Ex- 
perts earn $50 to $200 a week. 
You can earn while learning. 
Write today for details— 


‘AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 
59 Plymouth Bidg., Des Moines, la. 
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The Basement to the 


Rescue | Continued from page 16] 


or to rough flooring laid over the cement. 
The embossed patterns, charming tile 
patterns, and those custom fashioned of 
plain colors with borders of a contrasting 
shade or insets of interesting designs are 
among the newest offerings. 

If a rug is desired let it be a sturdy one. 
Perhaps the type which best combines dur- 
ability and attractiveness is one made of 
linen, which has a rough tweedlike surface. 
They come in deep, rich shades suitable 
for a recreation room and are very durable. 

The maker of a well-known line of rustic 
porch or garden furniture is now offering 
very smart upholstered furniture made of 
young hickory saplings, trimmed in 
French cane, and upholstered in modern 
fabrics as well as colorful cretonnes. These, 
too, would be as suitable for a recreation 
room as they would be for a sun parlor. 

Perhaps instead of a davenport or set- 
tee you will want to use one of the new 
studio couches with box springs, set on 
legs, and an inner spring mattress. With 
a tailored cover of heavy material, three 
large tailored pillows ranged along the 
wall at the back, and a set of modern 
bookshelves at each end, you will have a 
comfortable lounging place which may be 
converted into a bed in an emergency. 

If there is room for a large, sturdy table, 
it will be found very useful, but if the 
room is to be used often for active games 
you may want to look at folding tables. 
A manufacturer who for years has manu- 
factured popular game boards has re- 
cently turned his atténtion to folding 
furniture. A folding-deck tennis table 
could be used for other purposes as well. 
Sturdy wooden tables of generous size, 
with steel legs that can be easily and 
quickly folded are very satisfactory. 
They may be had in widths of 2 feet 6 
inches or 3 feet and in lengths of 6 or 8 
feet. Round tables s-, 6-, or 7-feet in diam- 
eter fit conveniently into some rooms. 

If you want a kitchenette in one corner, 
there are new combination units, consist- 
ing of stove, sink, refrigerator, and small 
cupboard, which can be installed in a 
space a little over 5 feet long. 

If you wish good lighting nothing could 
be more satisfactory, if your ceilings are 
light in tone, than the new portable lamps, 
furnishing indirect lighting. They are 
topped with an inverted bowl with a 
gleaming metal lining and equipped with 
a 300-watt light. This will furnish ample, 
shadowless light for several card tables or 
for recreational activity for several groups. 
These may be had at a moderate price 
with a simple lacquer surface and at a little 
higher price in modern or period designs. 
If direct lighting is used 80 to 100 watt 
bulbs will give sufficient light for games. 

Since the recreation room is a very 
utilitarian room it is probable that you 
will want few knicknacks, and perhaps few 
pictures. To relieve the austerity of bare 
wall spaces, however, you will find wall 
hangings and maps especially suitable. 

A series of charming, decorative maps, 
approximately 26 x 36 inches in size, are 
offered either unmounted or mounted on 
wallboard and framed. They are executed 
by artists after the manner of old maps 
but are really authentic. The map of the 
world, the map of Paris, the map of Lon- 
don town, and the map of Manhattan Isle 
are just a few of the subjects offered. 





/) @ SHumway’s 


Holland 
Grown 


Pedigreed Bulbs 


Garden Tools given Free with Orders 


Shumway’s carefully selected, Holland 
grown, bulbs produce blooms of gor- 


— beauty. 


rgest sizes guaranteed. 


riced low for such superior quality. 
All-steel Bulb Setter sent free with each 
order of $2.00 or more—complete gar- 
den kit free with each order of $10.00 


or more. All delivery charges prepaid. 
Superfine Mixtures—Largest Size Bulbs 
100 Darwin Tulips, 17 varieties...... . . .$2.90 
100 Breeder Tulips, 15 varieties. . ... be Bae 
100 Cottage Tulips, 12 varieties......... 3.50 
100 Early Single Tulips, 12 varicties.... 3.50 


100 Early Double Tulips, 12 varieties... 3.50 
100 Crocuses, 5 varieties, 114” in diam... 3.25 
100 Hyacinths, 10 varieties............ 6.50 
100 Narcissi, U. S. Grown, 5 varieties... 7.75 


50 bulbs at the 100 rate 
EXTRA SPECIAL —Box of Darwin 


Tulips, 


50 bulbs, 10 varieties, each var- 


iety packed separately for color. $2.15. 


FREE BULB BOOK 


in full colérs pictures a 
large variety of Tulips, 
Narcissi, Hyacinths, Cro- 
cus, Peonies, Iris, Lillies. 
A very helpful guide to 
gardening, free. Write for 


it today ! 


R. H. SHUMWAY 
(Founded 1870) 
SEEDSMAN 
122 S. First Sr., 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 














Callouses 
Gently Fade Away 


The torturous pains of Corns and Callouses yield 
in « few seconds to the wonderful medication in 
this thin, comfortable adhesive fabric. You walk, 
play, dance in comfort. No more nagging pains 
or tired, aching, burning feet. Medicated Ad- 
hesive quiets the inflamed nerves and absorbe 
all hard growths without injury to healthy flesh. 
Antiseptic, healing. Big spool. 60 square inches, 
laste ao long time. Send $1, and if not satisfied 
after trying, get full refund. 
Comfitape 


» Box B, Burlington, Vt. 








po 
End Table Lam 





ng bases of 


Usual $4 quality. Richly hand-decorated, = 
parchment shades. harmi 


in 
ee ee y —4 fox, cat or elephant. 
Bauipt with cord and es. Securely packed. 
D Xmas gift 


fied. Order several today at factory price 
—complete $2 each, postpaid in U. 8. 


BRINSMAID & CO., DES MOINES, IOWA 





oney back if not satis- 

















= S/LVER LKREAM 


WRIGHT'S 


™Keeps ENAMELED 
REFRIGERATORS 
4 and GAS STOVES clean. 
‘ Send for free sample jar 

J. A. WRIGHT & CO., INC. 
61 Emerald Street Keene, N. H. 




















New Handy Washer 


Wash out stockings, hand’fs, baby’s 
clothes, delicate silks and rayons in 3 
minutes with this handy aluminum 
washer. Save your hands. Save time, 
labor, laundry and dry cleaning ex- 
pense. Ideal Xmas gift. Only $4.25 
postpaid in U.S. Money refunded if 
not satisfied. Write today for free 
illustrated literature. 


Hart Mig. Co.. ves Moines, tous 

































































Here’s your chance to get 2 field- 
tested, guaranteed, full-size Star Roses 
atless than half price—so that you may 
prove in your own garden the sturdy 
excellence of Star Roses, nation- ? 
ally famous as the best roses money 

can buy. For only $1, we will send you, 
prepaid, the 4 items listed below: 


(1) Everblooming Star Rose, Joy- 
ous Cavalier. Brilliant scarlet. 
$1.25 each. 

(2) Everblooming Star Rose, Sou- 
venir de Claudius Pernet. 
Sunflower yellow. $1 each. 

(3) “Fall Planting Brings Rose 
Success’ —8 pages, simplified 
directions for fall planting and 
winter care. Regularly 15c. 

(4) “Fall Guide to Good Roses” 
—all in color. Describes and 
pictures new Stars, including 
Europe's 1931 prize-winning 
novelties, as well as nearly 
200 other proven roses. 

Send your $1 today. Star Roses grow 
or you get your money back. That's 
our guarantee, 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. ! 
\ Rose Specialists for 34 years 


Robert Pyle, Pres. 
West Grove 102, Pa. 


STAR ROSE 


GUARANTEED TO BLOOM 























Write for our yess 

ate to, 

Tulips, Hyacin 

quisite illustrations in 
tural colors. 


HART&VICK 


60 STONE ST. ROCHESTER,NY. 
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For Lovers of Flowers 
Stimuplant - $1 


A generous box ... to nourish your 
house plants and a miniature heavy 
brass cultivator to loosen 
earth about them 


Gift Book FREE 
Our illustrated catalog full 
wonderful Christmas Ses of wi 
variety is free. ‘Send today for 
this book to your shopping 
a pleasure. 


POHLSON’S, Pawtucket,R.L 
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Diary of a Modern Eve 
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those red woodbine leaves? I liked them 
so much together that I took choice ends 
of both inside and arranged them in a 
dull blue jar which I then stood behind a 
pyramid of polished apples on a copper 
plate. Even Warner noticed them and 
said, ‘When do we eat the decorations?’” 

I finally chose two pots of the small- 
leaf English Ivy and two thrifty Boston 
Ferns as a start on my winter garden, also 
a Sansevieria—the plain green and white 
one, in a raspberry-colored jar. 

Doris bought several odd cactus, an 
Agave, a Sedum arborescens, and a wee 
treelike artilleryplant to overhang the 
pool in her tray garden. 


OcToBER 14. 1 retin love with Arte- 
misia lactiflora all over again at Aunt 
Alice’s today. She had a big clump of the 
flame-rose Firebrand Phlox in front of the 
creamy Artemisia, and I promptly re- 
solved to plant both next spring. She was 
cleaning and sorting plant stakes when I 
came up to the sialon door. 

“Ask me another,” she said, with a 
twinkle. “ You can move almost anything 
in October—it is an especially good time 
for trees; and I clean my plant stakes now 
because spring is always a busier time 
than we think it will be—perhaps because, 
as your Uncle Will puts it, I try to house- 
keep all out-doors. The next?” 

“I want to know,” I said, laughing but 
ag unabashed, “how to choose tulips 
or indoor blooming. I want to force a 
few.” 

“Follow the growers’ advice in the cata- 
logs. They seldom fail to mark the better 
ones. Usually none but the especially 
strong-stem ones are recommended for 
that.” 

“What is that lovely rose-colored shrub 
over there by the lilacs?” 

“Winged, or Corkbark, Euonymus. 
Didn’t you get one?” 

“No, but we will. I hadn’t known it was 
so beautiful in the fall.” 


OcrToBER 79. Peter and I ate our full 
share at the wiener roast at Hal ,Graham’s 
tonight. We ate in their garden where 
they have terraced their lot, which falls 
away sharply back of the house. I was 
especially interested in the outdoor fire- 
place which Hal built as a part of a ter- 
race wall. It is at once so inconspicuous 
and so usable—flowers above, below, and 
hanging from chinks in the stones close 
by, but the grate built solidly in place, 
the wood stacked neatly within reach, and 
even the matches in their water-tight box 
tucked into their special niche! 

I gathered in another good idea when 
I heard Hugh Riley, who grows such mag- 
nificent dahlias, explaining to Tom how 
he keeps the tubers over winter. “In a 
metal bushel measure,” he said, “I make 
a thin mud of clay and water. As I dig the 
roots I dip them into this mud, which, if 
it dries undisturbed, gives them a harm- 
less coating which prevents their drying 
out thru the winter. In the spring I again 
dip them into the bushel measure, this 
time filled with water only, and wash off 
the coat of clay before I divide the 
clumps.” 











* 
Now you can “do over” your own floors 
with new speed, new economy, new safety! 


Time was when floor refinishing was not only 
a tedious job but a treacherous one! But not 
now—thanks to Double X. For here is a 
chemist’s discovery that can’t hurt your 
hands; can’t give off foul fumes; can’t ex- 
plode; can’t raise the grain, burn the wood 
or buckle the floor. Fear-and-fire-proof! 

Yet this innocent-looking white powder 
will, when dissolved, restore the lost youth 
of any floor. In one operation it makes var- 
nish vanish and bleaches the surface ready 
for refinishing. That’s why we call it double- 
action! All you need is a can of Double X, 
a pail of boiling water, a mop or brush and . 
a Bie of steel wool. Safe; meilts sure! 

At leading paint and hardware stores: 
pound can (75*) and 4-oz. carton (25*). See 
special trial offer in the coupon below. 


Double 


Floor (leaner 


Trial Package Free—Mail this coupon! 


Schalk Chemical Co., 350 East Second St., Los Angeles 
te oe F.) Please send me, free, a 25c Special Trial 
ackage of Double X Floor Cleaner. (B-S) 
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“Cabot’s Quilt 


Turned the Trick” 


Duncanhunter, well-known New York archi- 
tect, designed this guest cottage at Ossining, 
N. Y. He writes: 


“‘Cabot’s Triple Ply Quilt was used as insula- 
tion for roofs, exterior walls and floors, and as 
sound-proofing for interior partitions. Since 
all the interior partitions are constructed 
with wood boards laid over studding, the tel- 
egraphin, of sound would have been unbear- 
able hed these partitions been left without 
insulation. Cabot’s Quilt turned the trick.” 


So little is spent, so much is gained by the use 
of Cabot’s Quilt in every building, that you 
should have the facts concerning it. Cut the 
coupon below. Emancipate yourself from 
needless noise and excessive heating bills. 


er a) 


141 MiLK STREET, Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Please send me your Quilt Book, 
“Build Warm Houses.” 
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To Housewives 


We will mail 


RE you 2 weeks’ 


supply of Liquid Veneer and 
tell you how to get, Entirely 
Free, a Liquid Veneer 


AWD 
VK ==: 


“Leaves No Greasy Film.” 


LIQUID VENEER CORPORATION, 
232 Liquid Veneer Bidg., Buffalo, N.Y. 


RANDS 
te) | | Ay 


Choose now from 60 acres ... all colors, 
highest ratings ... early, midseason and 
late varieties, including gorgeous sin 

lovely Japanese. ALL PROLIFIC 
BLOOMERS . .. the triumph of 64 years’ 
intensive peony culture. New catalog 

















includes BRAND'S Own-Root Lilacs (the 
favorite French varieties)... great fields 
of Iris, Phiox and Oriental Poppies. 


Write 





BRAND PEONY FARMS, Ine. 
131 Division St. East Faribault. Minn, 








Helping Children 
to Find Themselves 
| Continued from page 31 | 


Margaret came to the Foundation by 
way of the Juvenile court, to which she 
had been sent on a charge of shoplifting. 
She had stolen a necklace and earrings of 
some value from a large department store. 
The investigation revealed that this was 
not her first offense. She had on a previous 
occasion stolen a sweater, a compact, and 
other articles. 

At the Clinic she was treated in exactly 
the same way as tho she had been re- 
ferred for a personality problem or for 
sassing her teacher. 


So MARGARET was first of all given a 
mental test by a psychologist, a part of 
the staff of every standard clinic, which 
furnished a measure of her intelligence and 
of her special abilities. Her intelligence 
was found to be normal, her ability in 
ordinary school subjects was moderate 
only, but she was discovered to have ex- 
ceptional aptitude for art work. This was 
encouraging, for it is the subnormal who 
have the lesser chance to break away 
from damaging habits. 

Next came a thoro physical examina- 
tion, for, as has been said so often in these 
pages, physical abnormalities frequently 
are responsible for misconduct. But Mar- 
garet proved to be strong, in good health, 
and mature for her age. 

The third step was a visit by a social 
worker to her home and the compiling of 
a complete picture of her background. She 
was found to come from a hard-working 
family of moderate means and excellent 
standing, the parents of fine character. 
The father had a very exalted idea, indeed, 
of what he wanted his daughters to be— 
they must be like his own mother, whom 
he had adored. She had been an intel- 
lectual woman, a college graduate, and a 
teacher, and the father therefore set great 
store by a college education. Margaret 
had an older sister who was doing all that 
her father wanted done. 

The fourth step was Margaret’s inter- 
view with the psychiatrist, Doctor Healy, 
or one of his associates. Margaret, he 
found, felt that she had no place in the 
family circle. Her father was bitterly dis- 
appointed because she was not an es- 
pecially good student, and she realized it. 
All the family resources were being 
strained to send the older girl to college, 
and Margaret was not able to dress accord- 
ing to the standards of the other girls. 
The family did not encourage visits from 
boy friends, and Margaret had formed a 
habit of meeting them outside and of go- 
ing on parties with them. 


THe fifth step in the case was a confer- 
ence of all those who had dealt with 
Margaret at the Clinic and a review of the 
data gathered about her. Here was a girl 
with good potentialities who, thru misun- 
derstanding, was being thrust into wrong 
channels. It was decided to deal with Mar- 
garet herself by placing her on suspended 
sentence to a reform school, and this 
threat served as a lever to make her share 
toward a cure. But a social worker also 
went to work on the family, pointing out 
to them that Margaret had to live accord- 
ing to her own possibilities rather than 
by the plan laid down for her by her 
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NOW in Mixmaster 


A food mixer that Beats Everything—a juice 
extractor—an automatic salad oil dripper. 


All combined In this amazing NEW easy-to-use MIX- 
MASTER. It makes the creamlest mashed potatoes, 
beats e light as a feather, whips cream in almost no 
time, xes batter, juices fruit, makes smoother mayon- 
naise, mixes drinks, etc., ete. 

Both of the beautiful green mixing bowls automatically 
revolve as the beaters run—<there is nothing to hold or turn 
as in most mizers. Just set the speed you want and leave 
it. Every drop of mixture is forced through the beaters 
The juice extractor slips in place on top of the mixer and 
can be elther removed Gur using or left there permanently, 
us desired. The mayonnaise oil-dripper allows oil to drip 

into the mixing bowl at any speed you regu- 
late. The motor tilts back so that beaters 
drain into bowl. You can take the beaters 
off instantly for quick, easy cleaning. Quiet, 
powerful motor. Preferred by women 
everywhere as the practical food mixer. 
x If not at your electric light company 
or your dealer's, write direct to Chicago 
Motor tipa back Fiexible Shaft Company, 5724 Roosevelt 
%. ; ‘i » Re Road, Chicago, Illinois, for complete tn- 
vio. beaters to formation. 41 Years Making Quality Prod- 
drain into bowl cls. MIX MASTER—one o 





KNOX EVERLASTING 
CAST IRON SMOKE PIPE 


Will not rust or corrode. The only 
approved by Negtional Board of Fire 
Underwriters. akes strong—rigid— [=, 
everlasting furnace pipe construction. 


Made in sections and 
ean be easily bolted ‘= 
her and quickly in- 
y anyone. 
special prices. 


Register Co., Warntion vs. 








60 Darwin Tulips *9 


with Novelty Tulips FREE respi 


Nice healthy bulbs in red, pink, yel- 
low and lavender varieties, mixed. 
With each collection, I will include 2 
bulbs of famous black La Tulipe 
Noire unlike any other. Send $2 today. 
BILL’S GLAD FARMS, Inc. 
Box A Canandaigua, N. Y. 


RAISE CHINCHILLA 


FUR RABBITS we supsrerezz 
oe il med 
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DE.GA wnmo 
A Practical, Sven Power C ultivetor for 
& —_ ag ‘ bag 
jorists, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers. 
New Low Prices-Easy Terms Contes 
American Farm Machine Co. 
1135 33rd Av. SE. Minneapolis, Minn 


SQUAB BOOK FREE! 
\tide "for dounle. ebicten Someta of, Sao osth. 
eee 


New crop, best quality, 
PECANS cracked, ready to shell, sent 
prepaid, 3 lbs., $1.00; 10Ibs., 
$3.09; 100 Ibs., $25.00. Illustrated price list FREE. 


HITCHCOCK PECAN CO., HITCHCOCK, TEXAS 
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Why turn the house upside down for a 
“general cleaning’? Why not keep it clean, 
day by day, the CP way? The simple, easy 
way to dust, clean and polish—all at once! 
This modern method is saving thousands of 
women, time, work and money. 


THE 
WONDER PAPER 


.a fine, raggy paper, soft as linen. Just 
rub it over any surface and behold the 
clean, sanitary, Solin results! No laundry; 
no messy rags around. A handy roll, con- 
venient, economical. 


FREE BOOK COUPON 
We will send you, free, for 
a limited time, a new 

on Paper, giving its many 
ee nt: in the home, 
samples of Household Pa- 
pers, and a Miracle Paper 
Dish Rag. Attach your name 
and address and that of 
your local merchants to 
this coupon. 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE 
PARCHMENT COMPANY 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 




























2 Silver Fir, 2 Arborvitaes, 
2 Retenispora Obtusa, 2 Norway Spruce 
All trees 5 to 7 years old, twice transplanted. 
Sheared once. Freshly dug from our nurseries. 


Colorado Blue Spruce 
ALL SHEARED & WELL-SHAPED 
9 Year Old Trees .*..... EACH $1.50 
7 to 8 Year Old Trees. . . EACH $1.25 


Rhododendrons, Pink, Red and Purple, 1 
OG Be BME cats wine e484 see sien 














Azaleas Nudiflora, blooming size, each 1 
ilydrangeas, H ardy, Pink, and Blue, 2 for $1 
12 Assorted Perennials, for Border. .... . Hi 
7 Assorted Perennials, for Cut Flowers. . 3 

$1 
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12 A | Perennials, for Rock Garden . 
12 Orienta! Poppies, ali good colors. 

Add 20c for Packing and Insurance 
NEW MARKET PERENNIAL GARDENS 
amas 7 Randolph Road, New Market, N. J. 
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Plant them now, and next 
May you will have a beautiful 
arden of Gorgeous Giant 
ulips — the = in =~ 

nse 
Strong stems, ay Ay form ond 
coloring. All of J mag quality. 


200 Breeders 20 
Saw. Ach for PORE Ful Cataters — Guest book Se 


ever ever poblisved Every n in natural colors. Fully 
describes Buckbee’s fans of Tire" Tulips, Hyacinths, Nar- 
cissus, Paeonies, Jonquils, Crocus, Lilies, Hardy Plants, etc. 


H.W. BUCKBEE socvone.tire. “anes 





father, and that the family should alter 
its attitude in order to make the younger 
daughter feel she was a part of it. It was 
recommended to them that she be allowed 
to take up work in art, which she enjoyed 
and in which her greatest talents lay. 

Causes of juvenile delinquency, the 
Judge Baker Foundation has found after 
its fourteen years’ exhaustive research, 
are simple enough. The first is the parent- 
child relationship, which may occasion 
misconduct because of a poor parental 
pattern or even of a misunderstanding. 
Second is dissatisfaction with family and 
school. These readily lead to running 
away from home and to truancy—two of 
the main beginnings of criminal careers. 

One of the first discoveries made was 
that if children could be treated when 
their problems are first manifest the cure 
would be comparatively easy and certain. 
It was on this basis that Dr. Douglas 
Thom, well-known pediatrician and psy- 
chiatrist, organized his famous habit 
clinics, of which ten are now operating in 
Boston. These are for children under 8, 
the work ending where that of the Foun- 
dation begins, and most patients are of 
pre-school age. A visit to a Thom clinic is 
like coming into a nursery of lovely chil- 
dren. The one I went to was in a settle- 
ment house, and the waiting room was 
decorated in nursery style. 

And such darling children they were— 
chubby little curly-heads of 3 and 4 or 
even younger, wearing cunning clothes 
and with fat legs bare in the approved 
fashion. It might have been a gathering 
of prize toddlers rather than a group wait- 
ing for a psychiatrist. As a matter of fact, 
most of the problems presented here are 
not serious. Jane won’t eat her vegetables 
or take her nap, Mary runs away, Jimmy 
wets the bed, tho he is a big boy of 5. An 
inquiry into the routine and atmosphere 
of the home, wise counsel for the mother, 
visits to the Clinic at intervals for new 
suggestions or to report, and the trouble 
is soon corrected. Children’s troubles, you 
know, are no bigger at the beginning ‘than 
the children. But if they are not corrected 
they grow as the children grow and take 
surprising and sometimes serious forms. 
The creed of the habit clinics is—bring 
the child to age 7 a healthy specimen of 
good habits and he will make little trouble 
from then on. The soundness of the creed 
has been proved many times. 


Boston : is uniquely fortunate in being 
the scene of the two great experiments in 
child guidance, since saving the child who 
has embarked on the wrong road is the 
work of the Foundation and of the Thom 
clinics; planting his feet so firmly on the 
right road that he will never stray. Where 
one clinic must do for children of all ages, 
the seemingly trivial problems of little 
folk often must be crowded out to make 
way for the bigger boys and girls who are 
in grave difficulties. If you could see the 
Thom clinics, you would realize the value 
of having enough resources to take care of 


the little as well as the big ones. 


[ Editor’s Note: This is the second of a 
series of articles which will inform you of 
the work of child-guidance clinics and en- 
able you, if you wish, to avail yourself of 
their wonderful services or to apply some 
of their methods to your own child if he 
presents a problem with which you have 
so far been unable to cope. This is a part 
of Better Homes and Gardens’ newly estab- 
lished Child-Guidance Clinic Service.] 








AT LAST! 


b. Drapery Hardware 












for Draw Curtains 








at a Price 


i You Can 
Afford : 


There 
has never 
been a doubt 
as to the com- 
fort, conveni- 
ence—the complete 
joy in curtains and 
draperies that can be 
opened and closed at 
the touch of a concealed 
cord! And now, at last, the 
cost obstacle is removed; at 
popular prices you can enjoy 
the luxury of draw curtains and 
draw draperies with 





EMPIRE PERFECT 
EXTENSION TRAVERSE 
DRAPERY HARDWARE SETS 


for Hand or Draw Cord Traverse 


pose only do draw curtains and draw draperies give 
lovely, artistic effects to any window, but they insure 
plenty of air and light—view or privacy, as desired. 
And they are so easy to manage—just a touch of a 
cord and curtains or draperies are opened as much 
as desired or closed with an overlap that enables 
you to shut out the world at will. 
The operating parts are hidden—enclosed within 
the rod. Cords do not tangle or show; no rings to 
stick; nothing to mar the beauty of the hardware or 
the window raping. 
Kirsch Empire Extension Traverse Drapery Hard- 
ware Sets come ready for you to put up and attach 
your curtains or draperies—in sizes to fit windows 
from 20” to 86''—single, double or triple styles. 
Remember, in addition to the Empire Extension 
Dra ry Hardware Sets, the Kirsch line includes: 
“Gold Seal” Extension ‘Rods—Kirsch-Kraft 
Cut-to-Measure Drapery Hardware — 
Atavio (ornamental) Sets —W: 
Poles, Wood Cornices, and Cor- 
nice Poles, etc. 






















Get Your Copy .. 


Hundreds of thousands of 
women have sent for this 


written by C, W. Kirsch, the 
leading authority. With it 
you can easily and econom- 
ically plan your window drap- 
ing treatments. Just send 
coupon with 2s5c to cover the 
actual cost of placing the book 
in your hands. 


KIRSCH es meg eh 330 Prospect Avenue 
Sturgis, Michigan, U. S. A. 


You may send me the book by Kirsch, “How to 
Drape Your Windows.’’ Enclosed is 2c. 
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MODERN HOMES 
at Mill Priees? 


Many save over $1000 on their Gordon-Van Tine 
Home. Our nation-wide service assures you of a big 
saving. Three million dollars in resources protect you. 

Easy payments, like rent. Low interest, 6%. 
Owning your home changes the monthly rental into 
an investment. 

Select your home from famous prize designs. 
If you wish, we will draw a Powe plan to suit 
your special needs. Building on your own lot gives 
you the most for the money. 

We will aid you in securing lowest construction 
cost with local labor. Or you can easily build your 
own home, following our simple instructions, and 
save building costs. 

We furnish highest quality material. Mills-to- 
you. Build with wood, brick, stucco or combinations. 
Finest features: Hardwood floors, Built-in conven- 
iences, Guaranteed heating, Modern plumbing, 
Thermo-Sealed insulation, etc. Get staunchest con- 
struction. Saves you one-third building cost. 
Consult with us before you build! 


Send for 
FREE BOOK 
100 HOME PLANS 


Gordon-VanTine 


World's Largest Specialists in Home Building Since 1865 
1573 Case St., Davenport, Iowa 

Check free books wanted: O Homes, 0 Garages, 

© Summer Cottages, 0 Book of 5000 Bargains in 

Building Material. 












Take advantage of this unusual money-saving offer 
on Genuine Holland Bulbs. We are the American 
Branch of an internationally known grower of 
quality bulbs at Hillegom, Holland. We sell direct 

to you at one profit only. That is why our prices 

are eo reasonable. 

“Armfuls of Beautiful Flowers for next to Nothing” 

100 DARWIN TULIPS, “Rainbow Mixture”. ..-$2.30 


100 ey cose ae 
100 COTTAGE is: ig _ 2.50 
pend EARLY SINGLE TULIPS, “Rainbow Mixture” 2.65 
00 EARLY DOUBLE 2.70 
A Riot of Colors. Wide range of Varieties. 
Col. A—100 Darwin Tuli ulips, “ varieties ceeeared $3.10 
Col. B—100 ee ae eee tebe 2.90 
Col. C— 50 Breeder “ ; geanesee 1.80 
Col. F—100 Narcissus (Daffodils) 5 varieties... 7.45 
Col. G—100 Crocus (large-flowered) 5 sad ooo De 
Col. L— 50 Hyacinths for Garden, 5 = ‘a ae 
Col. M@— 12 = for Pots 12 - coe San 
5 Paperw hite Narcissus for Bowls ..... 1.25 
SS ate packed separately—plainly labeled. 

100 ieee Mixed, all colors de seorecsvecooses $1.35 
TTT 1.35 

100 Scilla Siberica (Blue Squill)................ 1.30 
100 Grape Hyacinths (Masear Ree 1.25 
100 Narcissus joer ae and = Tet 50 

Unsurpassed for Rock ye and to grow wild. 


All deltocry 
Write for hers of 


STASSEN FLORAL GARDENS, INc. 
BOX 24 ROSLYN HEIGHTS, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


CONTAINS COMPLETE 
UP-TO-DATE INFORMATION 
LEARN ABOUT DISTEMPER 
Also FREE Bulletins about 


CATS or FOXES or RABBITS 


There’s a special Glover Medicine for most condi- 
tions. If your dealer doesn’t have the one you need, 
order it direct from us. 


119 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


GLOVER’S 

















Pe rrat 


DOG MEDICINES 
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Innocence to 
Knowledge 
| Continued from page 50| 


things that are most worthwhile. Beauty 
is practical. The house that has a lovely 
garden is worth more than the house that 
has an unkempt yard. The family that 
owns a garden is healthier, happier, and 
richer than the one that has none. 

Schools ought to have gardens that are 
tended by children. They should border 
the building and the playground. Their 
influence upon the children is uplifting. 
They become reverent before a beautiful 
flower, and a shrub in full bloom leaves 
them breathless with delight. You think 
they will destroy the plants? Not they. 
If the children helped to set them, helped 
to tend them, they would cherish them. 
When school plants are damaged it is 
usually by outsiders. 

It is imperative that the children have 
a first-hand interest in the garden. A 
plant that they have had nothing to do 
with has little meaning to them. The one 
they set out and tend becomes the child 
of their dreams, and they will guard it 
with determination and courage born of 
loving service. 


You can make a garden almost any- 
where if you have a bit of free ground. 
The vacant lots, the back yards, and the 
odd corner here and there can be made 
into beauty spots tended by the school 
children if there are people interested 
enough to organize the work, start it, and 
see it thru. Children have to have the 
constant stimulus of praise and approval. 
The flower gardens must be talked about 
in the home and the school and the news- 
papers. The gardener’s names must be 
mentioned and their accomplishments set 
forth in glowing terms. And there must be 
exhibitions and prizes of ribbons. 

None of this is so dificult when we 
think of the gain to the children and to 
the community. The Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations, community-booster clubs, 
garden clubs, the women’s clubs, the 
real-estate men, the Rotary and the “Y” 
and the Scouts can work wonders if they 
once decide that gardens are good for child- 
ren. If you take my word for it they are. 

I am heartily in accord with the Junior 
Garden Club movement. We can give the 
children no finer interest than the garden, 
for health, happiness and sweetness are 
born of its soil. 





--And Far North, Too! 


Have just finished reading the letter 
from Mrs. J. E. Robbins, Marion, Indiana, 
in the August issue of your magazine and 
thought she might be interested in know- 
ing that we have hummingbirds in Alaska, 
too. Across from our home is a grove of 
lovely cottonwood treef. For two summers 
hummingbirds have had their nests in one 
of these trees. The parent birds are among 
the first of the migratory birds to arrive in 
the spring and we see them at our windows 
trying to reach the potted plants before the 
native flowers bloom. The miracle of these 
fairylike birds reaching a cold northern 
summer home always fills me with awe. 
Valdez is the farthest north open-all-the- 
year-round port in North America.—Mrs. 
W. T. Stuart, Valdez, Alaska. 





LUXURIOUS, NEW-TYPE 


Olson Rugs 


SO LOW IN PRICE 
— You'll Want New Rugs 
in Every Room 
Send Old Rugs, 
Clothing. Save 12 


By the Olson Patented Proc- 
ess weare able to reclaim 

















Our 
a Largest FACTORY 
cor Dealing Direct With Home. 


OLSON RUG CO. 


28 Lafiin St., Chicago, Dept. T-42 
Send FREE Catalog to 


a aunciniinhcstitidibinititenehbaieshl 
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All the Family Should Use 
Cuticura Taleum 


Ideal after Baby’s bath, to complete 
Mother’s toilet, after Father’s shave. 


Price 25c. Sample free. 
Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. 10K, Malden, Mase, 








Burpee’: 
Bulb Book 


Se Tee Syren spite free 
precatte, Lilies, Croom, © ire, 
Daffodils, 8h 


on? éte., for Fall plas ee Many ilustr: 
tions, ro Bock information. Write today for 


postion wut AELEE SURPEE Co. 


BARGAINS IN NURSERY STOCK 


4 Evergreens for the Rockery $ 
+ 1 Ey" Pine, 1 i Grecplng Juniper. 


6 Peonies for $1.00 postpaid. 2 red, 2 white, 2 pink. 
’ ~~ 942 t. ~ +. Red v =*4 Te 
man . Luxem 1 
Radiance, K. A. Victoria. Catalog Free. 


THE KRIDER NURSERIES, INC, 
201 Bristol Avenue, Mobury, Ind. 


LIVE BIRDS 


Five Pam Ass'r. 
Anp Fincuzs For $165 50 “Guareana tie tive 
) Bay PH, 8. Also Wonderful 
Singing Canaries. Write for Illustrated Catalog. 
BIRD HAVEN, R.F.D.410,RESEDA,CALIF. 














4 Cherry Red Peonies $1. 5 Pink or White $1, 
PEON strong 3 to 5 eyes, 100 best varieties. 30 Darwin 

Tulips $1. 15 assorted Hyacinths $1. 6 Regal 
Lilies $1. 25 German Iris, 4 best sorts $1. 6 Red Oriental 
Poppies $1. 25 Rhubarb $1. 100 Asparagus $1. (Prepaid.) 
Order from this ad. Checks ted. Satisfaction or Money 
Back. Wholesale catalog in colors FREE. 
WELCH NURSERY SHENANDOAH, IOWA 








Why Take Chances On Seeds? 


We sell the “World's Best” Hardy Rockery 
beacous Perennials, such as Sedums, Veronions, Thymes, 
Deiphiniums, Aquilegias, Dianthus, Etc. at 20 plants 
delivered for $1.00. List free. 

E. F. WEAVER NURSERIES, WICHITA, KANSAS 


Dry leaves mized 
DON N YOUR with ADCO. ture 
into rich artificial 
manure. So do stalks, vines and cutti from the garden, 
straw and cornstalks from the farm, wit antmals. You 


owe it to yourself to know about this method. Particulars 
ADCO, 1741 ‘Ludlow Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Neighborhood Mothers 
Co-operate 


A MOTHER Co-operative Play Group is 
the technical name for the enterprise 
which meant a great deal to seven moth- 
ers last winter. 

It was not a proper nursery school, as 
no one of us was a trained teacher, and 
there was only a morning session of play, 
not a planned day of activities. 

We were first of all interested in the 
health of our pre-school children, so we 
proposed to gather together, and it was 
decided to hold our meetings out-of- 
doors, rain or shine, using porches on 
rainy days and asking all children to 
come provided with raincoats and rub- 
bers. The danger of contagion was less- 
ened by playing in the open air (in fact, 
not one cold was passed around). We 
kept no attendance records, and a child 
with a slight illness which kept him in the 
house was automatically kept away from 
the other children. Each of five mothers 
chose a morning to be at home in her back 
yard. The extra mothers acted as helpers 
or filled in on days when a hostess was 
unable to give her time. 

Our equipment was rather limited at 
first, altho one family had a slide and we 
all had swings and sandboxes. As days 
passed and birthdays rolled around con- 
structive toys, such as building blocks, 
made their appearance. Kind fathers built 
extra swings and trapezes, two more slides 
came from interested grandmothers, and 
by the end of the school year each yard 
held many things young children enjoy. 


AN INEXPENSIVE piece of equipment 
was a board 10 feet long, about 18 inches 
wide, and 1 inchthick. This servedasa slide 
for the children, an incline down which 
to run small cars, a see-saw, and when one 
end was propped up a little from the 
ground, it made a lovely bouncing board. 

A strong new stepladder was another 
thing the children loved. After it had 
been firmly put in place by an adult, they 
climbed to the top and made several 
hazardous attempts at balance; at least 
they looked hazardous at first, but after 
one timid child after another climbed to 
the top without mishap even the worried 
mothers were delighted. The ladder later 
took its place in the children’s games as 
home, office, store, or station. 

We had ten children from the seven 
families, with an age range of 2 to 5 years. 
This is a wider range than is usually recom- 
mended, but the group was small enough 
so they all played happily together. 

At first we had some difficulty enforcing 
our principal rule: that a toy should be 
considered the property of whichever 
child had it while he was using it; if he 
left it alone another child could claim it. 
Gradually they began to enjoy taking 
turns, and finally they grouped them- 
selves for games of make-believe led by 
the older children. One child who was not 
used to playing with other children be- 
came interested in dramatizing fairy 
stories that she knew. 

The mothers profited not alone from 
their freedom from the responsibility on 
their off days but also from the fresh in- 
sight into their children’s characters that 
they gained from observing their children 
at play with other children. The morning 


out-of-doors was as interesting for them as 


for the children.—Mrs. Edward N. Hay. 
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THIS IS YOUR PROTECTION: If you purchase any article advertised in Better Homes and 
Gardens, whether you buy it of the local dealer or direct, and it is not as represented in the 
advertisement, we guarantee that your money will be returned if you mention Better Homes 
and Gardens when you purchase the article. We do not guarantee accounts of honest bankrupts. 
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Ee with our January issue we have 
suggested to you frequently that this year of 1931 is 
a good time in which to build. 

Our suggestions and statements were founded 
largely upon the fact that building material was ap- 
parently as low in price as could have been expected. 
Recently we quoted several eminent men, including 
President Hoover, Secretary Mellon, and Merle 
Thorpe, substantiating the idea. 

Better Homes and Gardens has taken a leadership 
which has attracted nation-wide attention, for the 
material we have published has been founded upon 
economic trends and facts. 

The truth of these observa- 


ACROSS THE EDITOR’S DESK 


artificial scenery, as Hendrick Hudson found when he 
sailed past Manhattan Island. We are on the last 
frontier of ugliness. With millions of families now tak- 

ing spirited interest in gardens and natural scenery, 

the job of cleaning up our national garden is likely to 
get off to a good start. 


“T THOROLY enjoy every issue of your delightful 
magazine and find it so thoroly meets the need for a 
practical, interesting bit of reading for both family and 
guests that it now heads my subscription list of period- 

icals,” writes Mrs. Edwin T. 
Karst, of Hartford, Connec- 





tions is now becoming more 
and more evident. The year 


ticut. This is high praise in- 








1931 has indeed stood out as 
a year of opportunity for 
home-builders, and those who 
build or buy this year will be 
fortunate indeed. 


Ir YOU have any questions 


concerning building problems, 


be glad to answer them. You 
may also find some of your 
questions already answered 
in “The Question Before the 
House”—the department of 
building questions and an- 
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So You Won’t Miss 
a Copy 


Ir YOU are going to move 
we suggest that you send us 
both your old and your new 
address so that we may have 
send them to us and we shall an accurate record and see 
that you will not miss a single 
copy of the magazine. And 
after you have moved you 
may find a number of persons 
in your neighborhood who are 
not subscribers. Telling them 
swers. all about Better Homes and 
prove a good 
way to become acquainted. 


Gardens may 


deed, and Mrs. A. Rost, of 
South Bellingham, Washing- 
ton, away over on the other 
side of the continent, says, 

“ Better Homes and Gardens is 
better reading than any six 
news-stand magazines pub- 
lished.” And in telling of the 
improvement in the appear- 
ance of LaCrosse, Wisconsin, 
midway between the two 
places, Mrs. Harold Spangler, 
of that city, says: “I often 
wonder just to what extent 
Better Homes and Gardens 
might be responsible for the 
work. It is a magazine like 
yours that truly makes life 
worth living, even for those 
who do not take it, for they 
can enjoy the beauty result- 
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Prevention Week. Of course, 
every week in the year is fire- 





: ing from the work of your 
readers everywhere. Good 








prevention week for the pru- 

dent homemaker, but cer- 

tainly much is to be gained in giving special thought, 
at least once a year, to eliminating fire hazards and 
repairing any equipment or part of the house that 
might give fire an opportunity to start. 


Ray LYMAN WILBUR, Secretary of the Interior, 
says, “It is clear that we have drifted and stumbled 
across this great continent in our conquest of it, leav- 
ing change and destruction in our wake, without a 
well-worked-out strategy for handling the basic prob- 
lems associated with rain and snowfall, stream flow, 
soil protection and erosion, and the preservation of 
wild plant life.” 

In our snatching up of rich valleys and prairies our 
people would clear and partially develop one spot and 
then tackle another where the pastures Jooked greener. 
The nation has an unfinished look. The natural beauty 
which the French cavaliers found when they drifted 
down the Mississippi has largely disappeared. 

It is apparent that the same truth applies to homes 
and gardens, for the home and garden is an integral 
part of the land in any civilized regime. 

We are now at last catching our breath and just 
starting to rebuild the land to its primitive glory, and, 
in fact, to improve upon it. And it has become obvious 
that economic values are closely related to beauty. It 
is not hard to vision some day an America with great 
scenic highways just as beautiful, with natural and 





luck to you.” Of course it is 

evident that everyone wants 
to get in on this great wave of home beautification for 
himself. The subscription price of Better Homes and 
Gardens is so low, the ways of beautification so numer- 
ous, in sO many Cases inexpensive, that no one need 
be without a truly better home, a more pleasant place 
in which to live. 


Thuis month marks the close of Better Homes and 
Gardens’ More Beautiful America Contest for the 
years 1930-31. 

It is too early at this writing to make any comments 
upon the closing of the coiitest except to say that it 
has been very successful. There is no doubt that it has 
stimulated a great wave of civic improvement which 
has had a definite and favorable reaction on homes. 
There has been constant and heavy correspondence 
on the subject, and from the peeps we have had of 
some of the entries, we are sure that the prizewinners 
will bring a surge of surprise to all who are interested 
in kindred movements. 

Announcement of the contest winners will be made 
as soon as possible after the final judging takes place. 
One of the best features of the contest 1s that every 
entry will be the gainer, even tho not all will win cash 
prizes. Every hour’s work of beau- 
tification produces more beauty 
for every home in the community, ‘ 
and more joy for the individuals. 
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WHAT CAN MEAN SO MUCH AS SECURITY? 


How natural to make sure just once again 
that our child sleeps in safety! For security 
is one of our strongest desires; we want it 
for ourselves and for those whose protection 
is in our hands. 


At Oakland-Pontiac we build for beauty and 
comfort and speed, of course, but we know 
our first duty to our owners is to give them 
safety. And so we have devoted much time 
and effort to building our cars with ample 
margins of safety. 


For example, we make the frames twice as 
strong as they need to be; and we employ 
a double-drop frame design to let the weight 
ride low where weight belongs for greatest 
safety. We bolt heavy bumpers to these 
massive frames; and on each side we place 
running boards of solid steel. 
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An enlarged reproduc- 
tion of this photograph, 
suitable for framing, 
will be mailed upon 
réquest—Oakland 
Motor Car Co., 214 
Oakland Ave., 
Pontiac, Michigan 
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MAKING NEW FRIENDS 
AND KEEPING THE OLD 


PUTA] 
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In building bodies for us, Fisher also provides 
well for safety. As an instance of this, the 
windshield posts extend solidly and without 
joint from cowl to roof. The entire rear 
quarter panel is one unbroken sheet of steel. 


You'll find, too, that our cars are safe to 
drive. Big brakes, with moulded linings 
ground true to fit the drums, bring you to a 
safe, silent stop. The powerful gears of the 
steering wheel, multiplying your strength by 
18-fold, give sure control on any road. And 
the slanted windshield and ‘smoked’ rear 
vision mirror reduce confusing glare at night. 


We've gone to extreme lengths to guard 
your safety. And when you drive these two 
fine cars, we think you'll agree that among 
all the things they offer, none can mean so 
much as security. 


PONTIAC 6 


G EN ERA L MAO TOR S 
Fisher 











See Advertising Index, page 77 





